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Preface 


If the well-known saying «the style is the man» 
contains a truth that should not be forgotten, when it 
comes to finding out the characteristics of a writer’s 
style, all the more one must not forget the man himself, 
his life, when it comes to understanding all the literary 
work that he creates. In this work in one way or another 
the. author has poured out his life experience. 

Shevqet Musaraj’s work could be one of the best 
chances to prove this truth because his life as a man 
and as an author has been closely linked with the life 
and struggle of his own people during these last four-five 
decades of their history. The main direction of this 
struggle has been the endeavours to overthrow the old 
relations of the brutal feudal-bourgeois exploitation 
that dominated Albania up to the eve of the triumph of the 
people's revolution, to liberate the country from _ the 
nazi-fascist yoke and to build the new socialist society. 

In reflecting this struggle of which the writer has 
been an active participant, his work has blended into 
the enormous experience of the history of his own people 
also the individual experience of a fighter who has felt 
the events with the heart of the: common people, a 
fighter filled with the ideals of freedom and progress, 
with the great ideals of socialism and communism. 

Shevget Musaraj belongs to that generation of 
Albanian writers who have lived through two historical 
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and literary epochs. He was born in 1914, in the days of 
the First World War and was formed as a writer during 
the years of the Second World War, even though he 
began his creative work in the field of literature during 
the thirties of our century. At this time Albania was 
ruled by a backward regime of the old Turkish type, 
the backwardness and ignorance of which put into an 
open conflict with it not only the overwhelming masses 
of the people but also the democratic intelligentsia. 
Musaraj and his first creations were from the start lined 
up on the side of the people and the democratic 
literature of the time. 

Therefore, thougn belonging to two historical and 
literary epochs, Musaraj’s work is one and indivisible in 
the line of the democratic and progressive idvals that 
pervade it. These ideals led Sh. Musaraj from tthe first 
hours of the anti-fascist resistence to the ranks of the 
most lively forces of the nation, to the ranks of the 
communists who organized and directed the masses of 
the people in the Anti-fascist National Liberation War 
of the Albanian people. 

The war against the fascist yoke and the people’s 
revolution gave a new impulse to the creativity of Mus- 
araj} and a new content to his works. He became one 
of the brilliant militants of the anti-fascist illegal press, 
one of the initiators of the new revolutionary literature. 

In his sketches and pamphlets created in these years, 
particularly in the satirical poem «The Epic of the Balli 
Kombétar» (National Front) (1944) Musaraj mirrors the 
awakening of the political consciousness of the mniaisses 
of the people and exposes the old reactionary forces, 
all the collaborationists and traitors gathered together in 
the ill-famed organization of the «Balli Kombétar» (Natio- 
nal Front). 

After the triumph of the people’s revolution (1944) 
in Albania Sh. Musaraj, standing in the first ranks of 
the writers who were fighting for the creation of the 
new culture and literature of socialist realism, with his 
works reflected the life and struggle of the masses of 
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the people for the destruction of the old world and for 
the building up of the new society. 

A synthesis of Musaraj’s long creative research to 
give in an artistic work the historical road traversed by 
the Albanian society in order to cross over, by means of 
the people’s revolution, from the stagnant and miserable 
life of the past into the new epoch, is his novel «Before 
the Dawn» which was published in 1965. 

The Anti-fascist National Liberation War of the Alba- 
nian people is an epochal event in the history of this 
people; it put into motion the great energy of the masses 
of the people who showed an unparalleled historic ini- 
trative. 

TRe artistic reflection of the national tragedy, of 
a people betrayed by the upper classes, but invincible 
in their resistence, could have been the matemal for a 
nouvel with a concentric swbject, but Musaraj} conceived 
his work as an epic of an heroic epoch, as a broad, epic 
picture of the political, social and mental life of Albanian 
society along an entire historical period which would 
only be included within the framework of a novel of 
great proportions. 

The active life with all its varietes, its contradictions 
and draumatizations hus entered into the various lines 
of an extensive subject of many plots. In it ude portrayed 
the fate of the people from the different strata and 
mentalities in class links with the course of the historical 
development, the direction of which was determined 
by the broad uanti-fascist movement of the people’s 
masses. 

With an epic vision for lifa and history, in this work 
Musaraj has pointed out how the process of the political 
and ideological emancipation of the common people was 
carried out, how the inner forces of the people were 
awukened; a people who for the first time came out inio 
the arena of history with the deep conviction of their own 
interests, how the representatives of the various classes 
stood up to tha test of the war and how it declined until 
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it abolished completely that force of influence of tke 
traditional ideas af bourgeois nationalism. 

The novel «Before the Dawn» is a novel dedicated 
to the achievement of the people and of the communists, 
to the force and moral beauty of the humble sons of the 
common people whom the new ideals lifted to the 
hetght of real heroes. 

However, the novel «Before the Dawn» is not only 
the epic of the war and the heroism of the masses of the 
peopla inspired by the communists; this work has also 
given in vivid colours the comedy of the old social forces 
who come out on the stage of history provoking laughter. 
These forces in the novel are represented by the herd 
of pseudo-patriotic nationalists who carry themselves as 
«fathers of the nation» and become stooges of the 
invaders, thus degrading thamselves completely. 

This work is not a chronicle of the war and the 
illegal movement in one town or in the capital of 
Albania occupied by the nazi-fascist forces. While speaking 
of the events, the writer is interested first of all in the 
people, in their fate amid the vortex of these events, the 
dramas and life of the people at war, its influence on 
their personality. 

From this aspect the novel «Before the Dawn» could 
be called a chronicle of the moral enrichment of the 
people who gained new traits in their character, and were 
spiritually rejuvenated under the influence of the 
communist ideas and won a new place in life in 
manifesting as neverbefore their force andrare virtues 
that they had kept in their bosom. 

However, on the other hand, the novel «Before the 
Dawn» could also be called a chronicle of the spiritual 
impovarishment and the moral and political degradation 
of the higher’ parasitic strata of society. These strata, 
starting from their own selfish interests, totally unsuited 
for historic acts, degenerated in every aspect and became 
opposed to history which had long condemned them as 
the anti-national and reactionary force, as the force that 
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hampered tha progress of Albanian society towards 
freedom and towards a higher form of its own historical 
development. 

The tragic position of those social forces that were 
found at the crossroads and that the course of the war 
tossed aside as miserable and weak beings, who never 
got to understand the force of the people and their 
struggle, are reflected realistically and with psychological 
depth in this work. Through the fate of Emira Velo the 
author relates that detachment from the people is fatal 
to the individual, because only in the battlefield, forthe 
liberation of the country and the people from the 
national and social oppression does the individual profit 
and develop spiritually. 

In getting hold of this work the foreign reader will 
become acquainted with one of the not so very remote 
pages in the history of the Albanian people which has 
been reflected as it was seem and felt by a militant 
writer who was formed as such precisely in the wave 
of those events which the work speaks of. 

But, on the other hand the foreign reader, who has 
known from Albanian literature in his own language up 
till now some of the novels of I. Kadare and D. Agolli, 
with this work is given a chance to further complete 
his own impression about the present development of 
the Albanian novel, a development which is_ characte- 
rized by a great wealth of forms and a variety of styles. 


JORGO BULO 


PART ONE 


Chapter 1 


Qemal Orhanaj was not one of those conceited 
presumptuous and self-confident young men, who are 
too sure to achieve success in life on their own merits. 
However, thanks to his diligence at school as well as 
to certain other circumstances, he had escaped the fate 
of many young people of his age and of his rural back- 
ground who were already drawn too early into the 
drudgery of country life, or, still worse, accepted the 
humiliating job as servants in strangers’ homes. He 
had completed his secondary education in Tirana and 
since 1933 was working for Mr. Bakalli, a commissioner 
and agent of an insurance company, a man correct and 
honest in his relations with other people, but very 
cautious in political matters and extremely miserly in 
spite of his ever increasing wealth. 

Considering himself lucky to have obtained that 
humble job, Qemal did not complain about the small 
pay he was given; on the other hand, he was quite 
aware of its inadequacy, but there was nothing he 
could do about it. Many of his former-village playmates 
were sweating like slaves just to earn their living for 
no more than six months of the year. Others, who like 
himself had finished their secondary school, unable to 
find employment, were wandering about the streets of 
the town, hungry, feeble and dejected, ending their 
lives in suicide or as victims of tuberculosis. 
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There was also another reason why Qemal did not 
complain; he usually got through with his day’s work 
in seven or eight hours and that left him enough spare 
time which he dedicated to the further improvement 
of his education. Never before had it occurred to him 
that after graduating from the gymnasium he would 
still wish to go on with his studies. But the town life 
and his work had brought him into contact with one 
or two of the intellectual circles of the town where he 
soon realized how insufficient his hitherto acquired 
knowledge was, and how right had that ancient Greek 
philosopher been when saying: «The only thing I know 
is that I know nothing». 

At first he used to read everything that came 
his way, regardless of the subject. He alternated history 
with fiction, philosophy with political economy and reli- 
gion. But by the year of 1936 he acquired a particular 
taste for poetry, prose and fine literary works whcre 
he could find many things that attracted him and 
answered many questions that concerned his own life. 

At that time one could find quite a few young 
people in Tirana who wrote, and took a keen interest 
in each other’s works, anxious to widen the circle of 
their literary acquaintances. It was chiefly as a result 
of the reaction against the official existing formalistic 
trend in literature, which had departed from the patrio- 
tic ideals of the National Renaissance and was directly 
serving the interests of the ruling regime, distracting 
thus the readers with descriptions of the mythical happy 
life of remote antiquity, and neglecting altogether the 
present deplorable condition of the people. It is true 
that even in the spirit of the newly emerging literature 
the young writers had not as yet found the right tone 
and orientation; some of them were shedding tears 
over the terrible plight of the country and found death 
as the only way out to salvation, whereas others, just 
on the contrary, raised their voices in praise of some 
vague «new ways of life», but they could not tell how 
to achieve all that either; there were others still who 
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preached the need of a «superman» to lead the country, 
the «upheavels» that would level to the ground the evil 
structures weighing upon the shoulders of the people, 
or the necessity of «suns» and «new stars» to disperse 
the darkness that prevailed in the country. Nevertheless, 
most of these young people were honest in hearts; while 
shedding tears in despair, they sincerely aspired for a 
happier future for the people and they were even pre- 
pared to fight for it. 

@Qemal Orhanaj had a strong liking for writings 
which touched sores of the people and called for new 
solutions. That made him try to write something him- 
self. And his first attempt did not come out badly. A 
short sketch about a peasant who «carried wine but 
drank only water» drew the attention of some of his 
new friends. Without asking the author’s permission, 
one of them, namely Zeshkan, took the sketch to a 
printing office and had it printed in a newspaper. The 
editor of that paper happened to be one of those persons 
who had gained the confidence of the state authorities, 
enjoying at the same time, the sympathy of the demo- 
cratically inclined intellectuals, since, from time to time, 
he showed certain courage and did not refuse to accept 
writings not altogether complimentary to the regime. 

But the above-mentioned sketch proved to be too 
caustic so the matter was brought before the minister 
of internal affairs his excellency Musa Juka, who had 
recently returned to office after the short-lived cabinet 
of Mehdi Frashéri and Et’hem Toto. The minister Juka 
ordered an investigation which when completed brought 
to light that the author of the sketch was a certain 
young man of no importance at all who had never 
until then published anything, and had never dreamed 
of publishing his sketch. The editor declared that he 
could not even remember who had recommended him 
«the damned sketch» nor how it had found its way into 
his paper. He explained that the night the material for that 
day’s issue, before being sent to the printing press, 
was presented to him, he had just returned from a 
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dinner party given by his majesty the King, on the 
occasion of the 28th of November, at the Officer’s Home 
so he had not been clearheaded enough to see what he 
was signing. 

The argument was accepted as satisfactory to clear 
the editor of any charge but the author of the sketch 
was arrested and charged with all possible sorts of 
crimes, being a «bolshevik agent» included. The case 
made a most unfavourable impression upon the intellec- 
tuals who had so far been sympathetic to the editor. 
At the «Kursal» coffee-house and the «Bella Venezia» 
tea-room they went so far as to call him «a common 
spy» and «an agent of Musa Juka», for by revealing to 
the police the identity of a collaborator who had signed 
his paper with a pen name, he had broken one of the 
most elementary rules of the press. 

Finding himself in a rather unpleasant situation, 
the editor decided that the best course to follow was to 
go and see his excellency personally and explain to 
him his difficulties. He told the minister that he, a 
trusted journalist of the regime, would be obliged to 
resign if any measure was to be taken against the 
author of the sketch. — If your Excellency, — he declared 
solemnly to the minister,—finds it appropriate that I 
should withdraw from a profession which I have been 
exercising with loyalty and abnegation, in the service 
of His Majesty and his august family, since the 24th 
of December and the triumph of the «Legality» (the 
king’s party). I am ready of course, to comply. So be 
it, since your word is an order which we, the loyal ser- 
vants of the throne, will never disobey. But I shall 
beg you to kindly take into consideration my own | 
position, because, as you know, I have no other profes- 
sion or choice but to live under his majesty’s protec- 
tion. 

Musa Juka was not easily moved by prayers and 
flattery, but he had a good opinion of the editor, high- 
ly appreciating the fact that, at the time of the short- 
lived Frashéri-Toto Cabinet, when for the first time 
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during Zog’s reign he was not in power as a minister, 
this editor had not barked at him as most of the other 
journalists had done. He listened carefully, his eye- 
brows hanging menacingly over his eyes, but finally 
softening his attitude he shook his head and said: «Well, 
I will take your words for granted this time... Old 
friends deserve to be trusted.» 


The very same day Qemal was set free. His closest 
friends and some of his new acquaintances received 
the news with joy. In the evening they organized a 
small dinner-party at the modest restaurant «Liria», 
where over their wine glasses they expressed their 
sympathy and joy at his liberation. Qemal was surprised 
to find out that one of the guests, a tall man, partly 
bald and with an ascetic face, was Mr. Bardhi, the well 
known editor of a cultural magazine and one of the 
most popular journalists of the time; he liked that 
magazine for its serious tone and because, unlike most 
of the other journals and newspapers, it did not print 
servile articles in praise of the king. Mr. Bardhi enjoyed 
the sympathy of almost all the progressive intellectuals. 
He had his own views concerning the kind of democracy 
the country needed and the means of achieving it. He 
made comparisons among the different courses. the 
other nations had followed under their particular 
historical and economic conditions, coming thus to the 
conclusion that the Albanian problem could not be sol- 
ved without first doing away with the king and his 
clique. 

Sitting by his side, as one of the most respected 
members of that circle, was an elderly man, short 
and stout, with a healthy red face and grey hair. He 
alone did not seem to agree wilh Mr. Bardhi and. from time 
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to time, twisted his mouth in disapproval. It was 
not that the old man did not want the king to be re- 
moved. That was a point on which they were all of 
one mind. But he could accept neither the slow process 
that Bardhi proposed for achieving it nor the regime 
which in Bardhi’s opinion should succeed the monarchy. 

— You mean a democracy 4a la anglaise, — the old 
man burst out at last. — As far as I am concerned, I don’t 
care at all for that kind of democracy. All it comes to, is 
nothing but a change from the pan to the kettle. What 
difference do you find between Zog and Chamberlain?? 
Upheaval! Only a general upheaval can clear up the mess. 

Someone touched Qemal lightly on the arm, who 
was staring at the old man in wonder. He was a hand- 
some fellow with black curly hair and a dark complexion, 
who was very friendly with Q2mal buthad a different 
temperament from his. He was impulsive and easily be- 
friended. Regardless of his young age, he spoke with easy 
familiarity and seemed to be on equal terms with his friends 
as well as with Mr. Bardhi, and the old man. That night 
he was glad to have introduced Qemal into the circle and 
was doing his best to break through the customary re- 
serve of his new friend. — Look at him, — he said to 
Qemal. — He may be old but he has more vitality than 
both you and me. 

Mr. Bardhi took a deep whiff from the cigarette he 
had just lighted, and closing his eyes, he raised his face 
to the ceiling and said humorously: 

— Upheaval? No, no! It is too early. We shall need 
some four or five more cups before we can speak of up- 
heavals. 

Irritated by Bardhi’s irony, the old man rose on his 
feet to defend his point. The discussion was getting too 
hot so others had to intervene to prevent a quarrel. Some 
supported Bardhi’s view, the others sided with the old 
man. Mister Bardhi shook his head and smiled ironically 
seeing that most of the young people were against him. 
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Only Qemal listened in silence. To him it seemed quite 
extraordinary that people could exchange opinions so free- 
ly. even in the presence of the waiter, who followed the 
discussion with much interest while serving at the table. 
He even smiled and seemed rather content whenever 
the old man spoke of upheavals; but how could they be 
so sure he wondered, that the waiter was not one of 
Musa Juka’s agents? 

Gradually the conversation took a somewhat more 
peaceful turn. They discussed the writings of two well 
known journalists, particularly those of Eqrem Banka, 
who praised in very exalted terms the «foresighted 
policy of the king towards our great neighbour, Mus- 
solini’s fascist Italy». Then they spoke of the new con- 
cessions of Rome to the king’s government and of their 
importance for the country’s economy; at last they dis- 
cussed international politics in general. 

— After Abyssinia, Spain, and after Spain, Albania. 
Sure, that’s what is going to happen to us! — said Mr. 
Bardhi with a sigh. — And you still trouble your heads 
about the bolshevik revolution. That revolution has no- 
thing to do with us, with our problems! ... Isn’t that so, 
Bahri effendi? 

This time the old man did not reply; he only passed 
his hand over his face and cast a cold glance at Mr. Bar- 
dhi 

The dark complexioned fellow, feeling that the even- 
ing risked to be spoiled by a more personal quarrel, 
sat down and began to sing the patriotic song «Vlora». 
The first to join in was the old man, raising his right 
fist. Even Mr. Bardhi began to hum, as he did not know 
the words. The waiter, who had just come in, locked 
the door from inside and drew down the blinds of the 
windows facing the old marketplace. 

When going out, Mr. Bardhi shook hands with Qe- 
mal and told him that, from then onwards, he would 
count him among the valuable contributors to his jour- 
nal. The old man, too, spoke kindly to him when they 
were parting and promised him to send some of his ar- 
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ticles to the papers of the Albanian political emigrants 
with whom he had a regular correspondence. 

The new friends gladly admitted Qemal Orhanaj in 
their circle. Even Mr. Bakalli, who had taken fright at 
Qemal’s imprisonment and dismissed him, now took him 
back after Bahri etfendi’s intercession. These two were 
good friends and had a few secrets between themselves. 
— You are my friend, and I am telling you this for your 
own good — had said Mr. Bardhi — You must think of 
the future. We can’t know how things will turn out to be 
tomorrow. You see what I mean? 

That was sufficient for the young man to engage 
himself body and soul in his new activity. Using a new 
pen name, he wrote several sketches and portraits which 
were not accepted, without some difficulty, by the 
journals and papers in which he had made some friends 
as well as by those which usually did not publish such 
things but occasionally found it to their advantage to 
make some exceptions. 

Within a short time the new pseudonym became 
familiar to a wide circle of readers, and his writings, 
dealing with some of the burning questions of the day, were 
read with an ever increasing interest. Finding a particu- 
cular power in his style of writing, many of the younger 
writers wanted to know him personally; they were attract- 
ed by his cleverly presented ideas about the «upheaval» 
so passionately defended by the old man Bahri. So deep- 
ly rooted were these ideas in some of Qemal’s friends, 
that they began to dislike even Mr. Bardhi who, in 
spite of his broad culture and his disapproval of Zogist 
regime, was causing much damage with his_ nihilistic 
attitude towards the country’s most pressing problems. 
Even Zeshkan, who nourished much sympathy and 
respect for Bardhi. began to oppose him already on many 
occasions. But whenever it was a question of exchanging 
opinions, Mr. Bardhi had such an enourmous reserve 
of dialectic skill and seemingly logical arguments, that 
neither Qemal nor Zeshkan could hope to counter him 
successfully. 
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Qemal felt this weakness more painfully than the 
others. With his poor knowledge of foreign languages he 
had 1o make great efforts to read and understand the 
treatises he could find. Mr. Bardhi and his friends had 
gained their knowledge by systematic study and they 
used it skillfully. Zeshkan, who had guessed what was 
troubling his friend, used to tell him often: «Never mind 
these old oddities; they have been invented to mix up 
other people’s minds. You better find something more 
suitable to read, something newer». From time to time 
he brought some books which contained little philosophy 
but much real life, much of the life of the suffering 
masses that created all the material benefits of life which 
were actually enjoyed by the few. 

Qemal had read about these problems even before, 
but his reading had been irregular, sporadic, and the 
notions he had received were sketchy and fragmentary. 
Now he found in these books the answers to many of the 
questions that puzzled his mind about the thousands of 
menial and farm workers who died in Albania from 
hunger and disease, particularly the men and women of 
the villages who lost prematurely their youth and health 
over their ploughs without seeing a single day of happi- 
ness in their lives. 

He still remembered the friend of his childhood, 
Veledin Goxho, an 18 year-old boy who leaving his 
mother in the village had come to Tirana to work as an 
assistant mechanic for 30 francs a month. He suffered 
cruelly, the poor fellow, among the curses and blows of 
his foreman and the whip of his master, for a pay that 
was hardly sufficient for a bare living even if he had not 
to send one third of it to his mother. 

And Veledin was not alone... There were thousands 
upon thousands of children, old men and women, hungry 
and in rags, who went roaming from morning till night, 
begging at the doors of churches and _ coffee-houses. 
There were hundreds of others still who, in the severe 
cold of January, slept in the courtyards of mosques and 
churches, under bridges or on the sidewalks. 
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«Upheaval! Upheaval!» The old man was right. The 
situation could not wait for the «reasonable solution» 
preached by Mr. Bardhi. 

Qemal gladly accepted the proposal of his friends 
to start the publication of a new journal of their own 
which should be presented as a review of art and litera- 
ture, but would serve to let the people know their social 
and political aims and opinions. Their initiative was bet- 
ter received than they had expected. The first announce- 
ment made in one of the central newspapers brought in 
many requests for subscriptions and a good number of 
manuscripts from knownand unknown young writers. A 
few of the manuscripts came from some _ occasional 
contributors to Bardhi’s magazine. The articles were 
quite free in expressing the views of their authors, who 
had been careful only to avoid any disrespectful men- 
tion of the king and his family, which would have been 
considered a flagrant breach of the press law. In all the 
rest, the articles were freely critical of the abuses, the 
corruption and the injustice, of the unemployment 
and the extreme poverty among the population, so much 
so, that their publication risked to bring about severe 
measures taken against their authors and their publishers 
as well. Most of the authors had signed their papers with 
their real names, the others had used pseudonyms, send- 
ing their names and addresses in separate envelopes. 
Qemal was particularly impressed by a literary article 
describing in vivid colours the double tyranny to which 
the Albanian girls were submitted by society and by 
their parents. The author of this article was a girl, Emira 
Velo by name, who worked as a state employee, but her 
article had been sent by another person who explained 
that the author herself was too modest to expect her 
writing to be accepted, so that he had made up his mind 
to send it without her permission. 

Qemal found out that that girl was the sister of the 
lawyer Ajet Velo, whose acquaintance he had made at 
Mr. Bakalli’s office. Ajet Velo was a young man of liberal 
views who had quite an exaggerated esteem for Mr. 
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Bardhi. He had studied law in Turin and partly in 
France; later by marring a rich girl he had suceeded in 
ensuring a comfortable home and a good position in 
society for himself and his family. Though the circles 
in which he usually moved were known as sympathiz- 
ers of the Zogist regime, Ajet Velo had his own demo- 
cratic views, partly from his father, partly obtained 
abroad, and he was careful to express them only among 
his close friends and at home. One of his firm convic- 
tions was that «only an Albanian Mustafa Kemal Atattirk 
could pull the country out of the mire in which it had 
fallen». 

In fact, this point of view was shared by many other 
intellectuals (among them Mr. Bardhi) who were not 
pleased with the policy pursued by the Zogist govern- 
ment. In imitation of the expression «New Kemalist 
Turkey» they had coined the term «Neoshqiptarism» 
(Neoalbanism) as a formula most likely to bring about the 
welfare of the country. 

As could be expected, his views had greatly influ- 
enced those of his sister, who, unlike the other girls of 
her social background, had accepted an employment in 
a government office and liked to listen to or even to take 
part in discussions on social and political problems. It 
surely was worth-while for Qemal Orhanaj to know her 
and try to draw her into his circle of young people who 
had taken upon themselves such duties that appeared to 
him much more concrete than those of Ajet, of Bardhi 
and their friends. 


Chapter Il 


Emira Velo loved and respected her brother, and it 
was not surprising that she was influenced by him in 
many ways. After finishing the secondary school she 
had already adopted some of his progressive views and, 
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despite her mother’s opposition, had accepted a humble 
job. This was a rare thing at that time and it helped her 
to keep closer contacts with society and the progressive 
intelligentsia. Just at that time, under the influence of 
the communist groups, many young people were opening 
their eyes and «moved more freely». Emira watched 
that movement with sympathy. She liked to read the 
literary pages of the «New World» and the other magazi- 
nes and was inspired and encouraged by them to try to 
write something herself. And so she did. But being too 
reserved by nature, she hesitated to send her writings to 
be published. 

One winter evening, at an hour when she usually 
came out of her office, Emira saw a young man of med- 
ium height, with rather dry, ascetic features standing on 
the sidewalk. Without taking off his cap and keeping one 
hand in the pocket of his worn-out gabardine coat, he 
addressed her straight out: 

— Are you Emira Velo? 

— Yes, I am —she replied, looking at him with sur- 
prise and somewhat disturbed. But she was immediate- 
ly reassured by the young man’s friendly manner and 
very attractive smile. 

—I am afraid I startled you, —he apologized and, 
lowering his voice, he continued. — I am afraid I acted 
like those of the secret police. But my purpose is of a 
quite different nature. First let me introduce myself. 
He tok off his cap and gave her his hand. — My name 
is Qemal Orhanaj... He wanted to add something more 
but she interrupted him: 

— Oh, I know you, — she said pleasantly, — Or better 
to say I know of you, from your own writings, though 
you use a pen name. I could even say that I am one of 
your most regular readers. 

— Oh, is that so? So much the better then. since it 
was precisely on the very subject of writing that I wan- 
ted to see you... We are a group of comrades who are 
going to start a journal, and I was asked by them to 
meet you on behalf of the group. You write but strangely 
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enough you do not publish, and that is a pity for your- 
self as well as for our literature in general. All the more 
since you seem to have very interesting and progressive 
ideas on some problems concerning the Albanian women. 

Emira was surprised and gladdened at the same 
time that he knew such particulars about her, but her 
natural modesty prevented her from expressing herself 
more freely . 

— How should I know, — she said at last. — It is true 
that I have written some trifling things never trying to 
publish them, but I am afraid that they are really so 
insignificant that, at times, I feel like throwing them 
into the fire. 

Qemal had not been so very hopeful when first he 
decided to meet her. But now, after her first words about 
her writings, so simply, artlessly and with so much 
modesty said, he changed his mind. 

—I say —he said as af wanting to draw the girl’s 
attention to something important. — You have made 
a first mistake by failing to take care of the fate of your 
writings, while now you intend to make a second one by 
burning them. But my friends and I, having read your 
manuscript on the question of the Albanian women, have 
an entirely different opinion about them. And I think 
we are going to kill two birds with one stone, firstly to 
secure a good contributor to our journal, and secondly 
to prevent a talented author from committing an infrin- 
gement of the literary rules. Isn’t that so? 

The smiling eyes of the girl and the light rosy tin- 
ge on her face convinced Qemal that his words had made 
a favourable impression on her. 

— Certainly, so it is — he answered his own question, 


while Emira looked at him smiling. — One discovers one- 
self among friends — he added; — you must get rid of 
your solitary habits. 

— Thank you. I will try..., — the girl nodded with 


a smile as she shook hands with him. 
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So, Emira was a promising talent. Qemal met her se- 
veral times afterwards and as their acquaintance develop- 
ed into friendship, he discovered in her many other 
qualities. 

Although her family belonged to the _ so-called 
aristocratic circles of Tirana, Emira herself was of a 
modest character and she did not like the way of life the 
people of those circles were leading, who «lived to eat 
instead of eating to live» as she put it. She was simple, 
frank, unsophisticated and never made distinctions be- 
tween people of high position and those who had no roof 
over their heads. She was deeply moved by other people’s 
sufferings and when Qemal tried to explain to her that 
the individual acts of charity contributed nothing 
to relieve mankind from hunger, she replied simply: 
«While waiting for the other thing to come, my kind of 
charity can do no harm». Then she _ added that if 
the thousands of the well-to-do people of Albania, many 
of whom grew fat on the sweat of the poor, acted as she 
did, things would certainly be in a better shape. 

— Do you really think that charity and mercy can 
solve the problem? — asked Qemal. 

—I am not the only one to think so,—she replied. 

From her words Qemal gradually understood the 
influence that Mr. Bardhi and his friends had upon 
Emira Velo. Even in the books she read she found argu- 
ments to support her views. The author that had impres- 
sed her most was Tolstoy, not with «Anna Karenina» 
which had recently been translated into Albanian and 
had caused a big stir among the intellectuals, but with 
«Resurrection» which she had read in Italian and had 
won her admiration. Later her brother had recommended 
her the works of Nietzsche. They too, had attracted her, 
particularly the German philosopher’s idea about the 


superman. 
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@Qemal was quite dissappointed when she told him 
that she had read Gorky’s «Mother» but had not liked it 
very much, and he was almost hurt when she told him: 
«such things are not suitable for us». It was obvious 
that these were reflections influenced by Bardhi’s nihil- 
ist ideas. Nevertheless Qemal was so much attracted by 
the girl, and he was so convinced that one day he could 
succeed in changing her ideas, that he insisted in his ef- 
forts to make her realize her error. The common ground 
that brought them together were their writings, and 
Emira gladly accepted Qemal’s assistance in her literary 
efforts. It was with extreme joy that she saw her first 
writing printed in a journal. It was printed with some 
small changes, which Qemal had thought necessary to 
make, and it was deemed to be «a little literary gem», as 
some of her friends had called it. 

Emira appreciated not only Qemal’s help but she 
liked also his behaviour in general. He had a generous, 
unassuming manner, and his way of thinking had the 
maturity of a much older man. She noticed that thanks 
to his perfectly correct conduct, their ever growing 
friendship aroused no suspicion among her friends and 
relatives. Even Ajet, who was very careful in selecting 
her acquaintances, found nothing wrong with their 
frequent meetings. 

The good reports about her writings gave Ajet a 
new satisfaction and now he looked with a kindly eye 
upon his sister’s friendship with Qemal, so much so that 
soon both brother and sister began to regard him as one 
of their family’s friends. 

They first invited him at their home for the New 
Year’s Eve. There he was presented to the other members 
of the family and gained even the approval of their 
mother, Mrs. Naime, a woman not very. old, who 
still kept some of the old fashioned characteristics of her 
own generation. She was kind-hearted and sociable, but 
despite her sincere efforts, she could not bring herself to 
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like her daughter-in-law. Perhaps that was the reason 
why Ajet’s young wife preferred to Stay at ner rich 
father’s home. 

After that night Qemal became a frequent guest at 
the Velo’s house. Even Mrs. Naime easily overcame her 
aristocratic prejudices (she came from the bey family of 
Frakulla) and regarded the young man as almost an equal 
with the other people of her circle. «It is absolutely true 
that wisdom is gained through sufferings», she used to 
say. «Those who are brought up in comfort and luxury 
can never learn to overcome the difficulties of life. Look 
at that sissy, my brother Galip’s son, who is eighteen 
years old and has not yet learned how to blow his nose». 

Ajet considered Qemal to be «a very intelligent 
young man», yet rather immature and somewhat extra- 
vagant in his ideas. Qemal, for example, did not have 
Ajet’s high esteem for Qemal Ataturk and did not ex- 
pect a superman to save the country. Later, when his 
relations with the Velos became closer, he spoke more 
openly about his Marxist ideas. Emira seemed to accept 
some of his opinions, but her brother stood firmly on 
his positions. Ajet did not consider himself to be a con- 
servative, just on the contrary, he pretended to be really 
progressive, but even later on when he reluctantly 
renounced his «Kemalism» and his «Neoshqiptarizm», 
his views never surpassed the limits of the socialdemocrat 
ideas. It was at that time that he stopped reading the 
journal «Kemalist Turkey» and became a regular reader 
of Leon Blum’s «Le populaire» which was freely sold in 
Albania. 


The Velo family used to receive many visits in the 
afternoons particularly on Sundays. Many came to see 
Mrs. Naime and pour into her sympathetic ear their com- 
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mercial problems, complaining about their army contracts 
and the bribes they had to pay to secure them. Others 
expressed their fears about the general moratorium, 
expected soon to be announced by the government and 
make them lose money. Others still complained about 
the price control, etc. 

One of the most regular visitors was a fifty year old 
man wearing a black hat which he never took off, not 
even in government offices. Ajet and Emira used to call 
him uncle, or Galip bey, who, as Qemal later learned 
was Naime’s half brother. Galip bey was not what you 
might call a clever man, but still he practiced money 
lending and knew by heart all the clauses of the law 
about it. With that knowledge he puzzled even Ajet some- 
times, who was considered to be one of the best lawyers 
of the city. He talked all the time, never giving chance to 
others to put in a word; he chattered and chattered an- 
grily inhaling his breath in quick noisy gasps, until sud- 
denly he remembered something, slapped his forehead 
and said: «What a fool I am to bother about such things! 
Is it possible for Hiqmet bey and three quarters of the 
parliament, who are themselves money lenders, to vote 
for a moratorium? If they are crazy, well, then I am cra- 
zy too». 

Ajet Velo was amused by the funny conduct of his 
uncle; he was fond of seeing him getting nervous and 
sometimes chaffed him. 

— You should not complain so much about these 
things, uncle, at least I wouldn’t if I were you, — said 
Ajet when Galip bey mentioned Hiqmet bey and _ his 
friends. — The men in the parliament you just mentioned 
can perfectly well vote for a moratorium and suffer no 
loss from it. 

— How can it be, — asked Galip bey in alarm. 

— How can it be? I shall tell you now. If the morator- 
ium bill passes, it becomes a law, a state law. But you 
know that Hiqmet bey is Hiqmet bey and he stands 
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above the law. A single wink on his part would be enough 
to reduce to silence all his debtors; who of them would 
be so foolhardy as to risk facing Hiqmet bey’s displeasure? 

Galip bey got really frightened; his nose seemed 
to grow longer, but after some reflection he seemed to 
screw up his courage and cried: 

— That’s an outright injustice. I will write directly 
to his majesty. 

That made everybody laugh because they all knew 
very well how keen his majesty was on money affairs 
and how much he admired clever big scale swindlers. 
Galip bey was bewildered; not knowing what to think, 
he pushed back his hat and raised his eyebrows so high 
that the wrinkles on his forehead got all mixed up; then 
without uttering another word he got up and went out. 
Indignant at the way her son treated his uncle, Mrs. 
Naime scolded her son severely adding that he was not 
to blame because it was all the fault of his learning that 
had perverted his mind. 

There was another category of visitors who also came 
to see Ajet. They were mostly young people who differed 
from the others as far as their appearance, speech and 
behaviour were concerned. Whenever they came, Mrs. 
Naime stayed in their company as long as she deemed 
it necessary to exchange the customary civilities with 
them then she left them alone, feeling herself a stranger 
among them. 

These visitors did not come just to drink a cup of 
coffee, exchange a few words and then go away, as the 
good old customs required, but, — and that disturbed Mrs. 
Naime most, — they stayed for long hours discussing, 
almost quarreling about things that seemed mere trifles 
and incomprehensible to her. And what was worse, even 
Emira herself often took part in these discussions. Where- 
as for Ajet these were the best occasions to express his 
views. He spoke louder than the others, often rising to 
his feet as if to make himself better understood by those 
present. 
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One of the visitors, who was treated as the central 
figure of these debates, was Mr. Bardhi. With his thin 
dark coloured face and his long hair falling loosely over 
his neck, he had some resemblance with some _ ancient 
Greek philosopher. His age, his way of speaking and 
his authoritative manner of presenting his arguments 
gave him a particular distinction. He was familiar with 
all sorts of philosophical trends and filled his speech 
with a lot of quotations. His main thesis about Albania 
was that the country should be guided by its intellectual 
elite. He detested Zog, whom he called an ignorant 
egoist. He favoured economical and political links with 
the greater powers because, in his opinion, Albania was 
unable to advance by herself, but he was against closer 
relations with our immediate neighbours, who had always 
tried to dominate and humiliate our country. Albania, 
according to him had everything to gain from friend- 
ship with such great powers as France, Great Britain and 
America. As for the Marxist idea of the development of 
Albania, Mr. Bardhi considered it to be «a temporary 
craze of the young» who had not yet found a solid ground 
to stand on. In general he was against any kind of 
dictatorship whatsoever, be it fascist, Zogist or socialist, 
as long as they bore the name of dictatorship, they were 
all the same to him. Yet he was not so bitterly against 
socialist democracy as he was against the dictatorships 
of Hitler und Mussolini. He only paraded a series of «con- 
vincing» arguments to prove that Albania was not cap- 
able of building a socialist society, the main argument 
being that Albania, as an essentially primitive country 
of clans and backward customs, could hardly adopt the 
conception of such an advanced stage of development. 
Albania should learn first to walk along the roid paved 
hundreds of years ago by the other European nations, 
then... well, it was a matter to be sorted oul by the many 
generations to come. 

There were others too who had their own) personal 
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viewpoints concerning the country’s problems, Professor 
Llazar, for example, who hated the monarchy and Italian 
fascism, who insisted that the only possible solution 
was national-socialism and that the country needed 
nothing but a Hitler. So fanatical was the professor on 
that point that at last he had become a real nuisance to 
all the others. His ridiculous way of commenting Nietzs- 
che’s «superman» idea rendered him particularly dis- 
agreable to Q@emal as well as to Ajet and Emira. 

There was also among them a tall young man with 
thick black eyebrows, wearing a sport jacket and a Bas- 
que beret, who pretended to be original by disagreeing 
with everybody. After a poor attempt at eloquence, 
resulting in nothing but three or four disconnected 
phrases, he would wipe his forehead with a silk hand- 
kerchief and conclude: «That’s what I think about it and 
as you see, I don’t agree even with Mr. Bardhi,» to whom 
Mr. Bardhi would reply: «That prescription of your’s, Mr. 
Boria, is too complicated to be deciphered by any phar- 
macy». 

Qemal used to go to these meetings occasionally, and he 
did not feel at ease there. For one thing, he was too poorly 
dressed compared with those present there, for the other, 
the education he had received seemed to him too insuffi- 
cient. He listened attentively to everything that was said, 
yet he often failed to understand certain details of the dis- 
cussion. The others used to mention so many names and 
terms, completely new to him that he never risked mak- 
ing comments on, unless he was absoluiely sure that the 
problem discussed was quite familiar to him. After some 
of these meetings he would run to the Karnavon library 
or to some of his friends and try to find in their books 
the answer to some of the questions that had puzzled his 
mind. In this way he succeeded in accumulating some 
knowledge on the subjects discussed at the lawyer’s home, 
widening thus his general intellectual horizon. But still 
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he remained a self-taught man and felt that a thick wall 
kept him separated from Ajet and his friends. 

It was not his fault that he had had no opportunity to 
receive a higher education and it was no right either that 
the others should look down on him. But there was 
nothing he could do about it and, for the time being, he 
had to accept the world as it was. Of course, he realized 
that people with higher education were a small minority 
and that among the illiterate masses one could tind many 
healthy minds and noble hearts, so he was greatly relieved 
by the thought that he himself in many ways belonged 
to those masses. The fragmentary notions about the 
historical development of mankind that he had acquired, 
had convinced him that history was not made by the few 
but by the broad masses which one day were going to 
rise and call to account those responsible for the injus- 
tices that ruled the world. It was precisely on that point 
that he first disagreed with Mr. Bardhi, who placed all 
his hopes in the intellectual elite. «The elite!», thought 
Qemal with indignation, «If by elite you mean that narrov 
circle of yours, I can easily imagine what kind of future 
you are reserving for the hungry, poverty stricken and 
illiterate masses.» 

One day, in one of those friendly meetings at the 
lawyer’s house when Mr. Bardhi had for the hund- 
redth time repeated his views on the role of the «elite» 
and the absolute impossibility of a socialist revolution in 
primitive Albania, Qemal could not help observing: 

— It is all very well Mr. Bardhi, but how do you ex- 
plain the fact that the peoples of imperialist Russia, most 
of which were as backward as we are now, were able to 
carry out their revolution and to achieve within a short 
period of time such an astonishing development? 

— Nonsense! — exclaimed Professor Llazar drawing 
noisily back his chair. 

The others turned and looked at Qemal in surprise. 

— An astonishing development... — repeated slowly 
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Mr. Bardhi. — These words are too frequently repeated by 
the young who believe that all that shines is gold. But it | 
isn’t so. Sure, Russia did make its revolution and did achi- 
eve some progress. But please tell me at what cost? History 
should be learned more profoundly. It is not sufficient to 
read en passant two or three propaganda brochures and 
think that they have solved your own problems. The 
Russian revolution involved enormous sacrifices which 
can in no way be justified. Apart from that, the new 
socialist state of Russia and all the work that is being done 
there are a result of a ruthless dictatorship. Besides, no 
one can ever tell what will become of Russia tomorrow... 

Mr. Bardhi’s words met with the approval of almost 
all those present. The first to agree whole-heartedly was 
Ajet. He looked at Qemal as if to say: «You see? What 
have I told you before?» 

Professor Llazar, who felt it his duty to add 
something, said: 

—I fully agree with Mr. Bardhi. Revolutions with so 
much blood shed are of no use to the world. What we 
need is a revolution of Adolph Hitler’s type. Bang, bang! 
The reins in hand...and auf widersehen to plutocracy! 
That’s the way national socialism acts. 

Only young Boria disagreed with Mr. Bardhi. He 
could always be relied upon to find an argument which 
put him in opposition with everybody. He looked at them 
one by one, as if to show them that they were all in the 
wrong while he was the only one who possessed the key 
to everything and the remedy for every evil that had 
befallen humanity. 

—I say — he echoed in a manner implying that they 
were ail anxious to hear a wonderful revelation. — To be 
or not to be, that is the question. 

Then he looked at the ceiling as if to indicate that 
his words were the final conclusion of the discussion. 

Qemal and Emira looked at one another and smiled. 
That smile brought them closer together. Later Emura 
expressed her disapproval of the way those people with 
university degrees had treated him, an intelligent boy of 
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the people, who with great efforts had finished his 
secondary school. Nevertheless she advised Qemal to be 
more patient in the future. 

— Why should I be patient? — objected Qemal. 
— Didn’t you see how they provoked me? They know no- 
thing about the life of the exploited workers and peasants 
but they pretend to solve their problems. Take Mr. Boria 
for example. He told us that he had once seen a barefooted 
peasant and was deeply moved. As if he had discovered 
America! Does he know by the way that my friends and 
I, just on the contrary, are really impressed when we see 
a peasant wearing shoes? They all talk nonsense, to be 
sure, 

Then Qemal told her how the poor lived in the 
towns and the villages, and his description was extremely 
vivid, because he spoke from his own experience. Emira 
listened deeply impressed, repeating all the time in 
whispers: «It is all so strange, so disturbing, it is much 
more distressing and hopeless than the things Tolstoy 
describes in his ’Resurrection’». 


The more they knew each other, the closer their 
friendship grew. Ajet found nothing reprovable in that 
friendship. He was anxious to see his sister develop her 
natural intelligence and was convinced that the company 
of a decent and serious fellow like Qemal was of advan- 
tage to her. 

But with Mrs. Naime it was quite different; she 
thought that Ajet was giving his sister too much liberty 
and though she had nothing against Qemal in person, she 
was careful never to let the two young people alone 
when Ajet was not at home. 

At first Qemal gave no importance to this fact 
attributing Mrs. Naime’s attitude to her old fashioned 
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mentality, but as the days went by, he began to think 
about it. While thinking it wiser to make his visits less 
frequent, he felt a sharp pain in his heart... «These are 
not good signs,» he said to himself. He had never before 
been troubled by love. Not that he was against it in 
principle, but when he considered the matter he thought 
that he should not let himself be infatuated with Emira. 
Were she, with all her fine qualities, a girl of his own social 
background there would be nothing wrong with it. It 
would have been quite another pair of shoes. With such 
a girl like Emira by his side he could face life without 
fear. But she belonged to another social background, to 
another way of life. When he compared her fine house 
with the half ruined hut in his village where he was 
grown up, he laughed bitterly. And yet, Emira’s company 
had become so necessary to him that he could not give 
it up without pain. He felt it more clearly when she gave 
him a snapshot of herself, on the back of which she had 
written: «To Mr. Qemal with all my sincere friendship 
and deep gratitude. Emira». 

From that day he perfectly realized that he had 
fallen in love with her. She was in his mind all the time, 
and the thought of her made him forget all his personal 
cares. He had changed even in his relations with his 
comrades; he had become more reserved and less ready 
to rebuke them for their faults. The first to notice the 
change was Zeshkan, with whom he shared a room on the 
«Bami» street. 

One night Zeshkan caught Qemal writing verses, 
but the latter refused to let his friend read them. 

— Well; now it’s all quite clear, — said Zeshkan. 

— What is it that is so clear? 

— That you have let yourself fall into a trap and 
I am telling you frankly that I don’t like it at all — Zesh- 
kan lowered his voice and quoted: «For love’s sake I lay 
down my life, for liberty’s sake I sacrifice my love.» 

Then he raised his voice again and said: 


— These words have been written by a great poet, 
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but I fear you are going to do the contrary, you will 
sacrifice your ideal for the sake of your love. 

@emal felt as if somebody had slapped him on the 
face. Never before had he been offended by his comrade’s 
remarks but now he was sure to have been treated 
unjustly. 

— You are going too far,—he said trying to keep 
calm, but flying suddenly into a fury, he seized the paper 
he was writing on and tore it to pieces. — Do you take me 
for a foolish child? Or perhaps you want all your friends 
to be like yourself, like the lot of the monks in the Athos 
monasteries? 

— Love and political ideals do not go together, — said 
Zeshkan in a reproachful tone. 

—I don’t see it like this, — replied Qemal. 

— You will see it later, when you take that black-eyed 
beauty to your home and make her «your own exclusive 
property» as I am sure you will. A communist does not 
act like that. 

A stern frown fell over Qemal’s face. That was a se- 
cond slap. Did Zeshkan really think so? Then why had he 
never spoken about these questions before? Well, one 
never could tell. A man was a world of undisclosed 
feelings and thoughts. Was it envy or jealosy on Zeshkan’s 
part? No! Zeshkan knew Emira only from what Qemal 
had told him. Besides, the very character of Zeshkan 
excluded any such possibility. He was one of those young 
men who never care anything about love. Then, why 
should he get so strangely excited in this case? It was 
all so complicated. Perhaps there were more shocks of 
this kind in store for him in the future. 

Qemal did not feel like asking for any further expla- 
nation. From the set face of his friend he understood that 
something had been snapped and that their relations 
would never again be as they had been until then. 

They went to bed without saying another word, 
without even saying their usual «good night». Sleep 
came late to Qemal that night. When he woke up next 
morning he found that Zeshkan had gone taking with him 
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his bag and all his books and other things that belonged 
to him. 

Qemal was still wondering about that when the 
landlady rushed in the room so agitated as if some big 
misfortune had happened to her. 

— Did your friend leave for good? — she asked. — He 
didn’t give you the money for his rent, did he? 

— No, why? 

— He has ruined me, my boy, he has ruined me, — she 
cried. — You know that this is not my house and Mr. 
Petrela will throw me out in the street if I don’t pay the 
rent by the end of the month; you know him, he will 
throw me out together with my children. What am I to do 
now? 

Qemal tried to calm her down and make her talk 
more coherently. 

— How much did he owe you? 

— Two napoleons and a half. It’s no joke. I trusted 
him, fool that I was. I trusted him... 

— Oh, come now. Stop it. He isn’t a man to sneak away 
like that. Two napoleons and a half is not so big money 
as al] that. If he won’t pay you, I will pay for him, as 
soon as I get my salary. Don’t worry about it. 

The woman went out muttering thanks mingled 
with complaints. 


Chapter II! 


Zeshkan did not come back, and, during the two 
following days after his departure Qemal tried in vain to 
find him and make it up with him. On the third day 
he learned that Zeshkan had left for an unknown desti- 
nation, so for a long time after his departure Qemal could 
neither get over his disappointment nor explain his 
friend’s strange behaviour. 
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@emal now suspected also that his other comrades 
did not sympathize with his friendship with Emira, 
although they had done nothing to justify his doubts. 
In fact Zeshkan had been very popular among his 
friends and they all regretted his departure but knew 
nothing about its cause. 

Zeshkan’s mysterious disappearance was one of the 
causes that prevented the publishing of the new journal, 
because he had been the first to propose it and the best 
prepared to see it through. But there was also another 
reason why the journal was not yet published: the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs had been somehow informed 
about the nature of the projected journal, and hesitated 
to authorize its publication. But Zeshkan’s absence was 
also a serious obstacle. 

Then, all sort of rumours began to go round, some of 
them quite hair-raising. It was said, for example, that 
Zeshkan’s disappearance was premeditatedly arranged 
by the security service in order to discover and crush a 
suspected network of communist activity. Qemal was 
convinced that these were hideous slanders, intended to 
sow the seeds of discord among the comrades, but there 
were, unfortunately, some of them who not only believed 
these slanders but added to them from their own fancy. 

One of these, perhaps the most troublesome of. all, 
was a young man with a prematurely wrinkled face, thin 
and dry as a bone, whom the comrades called «Saraga». 
He had been a good student in the secondary school where 
he had received a pretty good knowledge of English. 
He read much and had learned many things that were 
beyond the reach of the others. Qemal had had a very 
good opinion of him, despite Saraga’s tendency to 
show off. But in a_ discussion on morals Saraga had 
expressed such opinions as to offend Qemal’s sence of 
decency and from that day Qemal began to avoid him. 
He told Zeshkan nothing about that incident at the time, 
but now, when all those ugly rumours were being spread 
about his friend he remembered some former incidents 
to which he had given no particular importance. So it 
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happened once that after a long walk, he was sitting at 
the buffet «Nacional» drinking beer with Saraga. After 
a while Zeshkan appeared at the door, but seeing them 
together, he turned and went out without even saluting 
them. Qemal did notice the strange conduct of his friend 
but he did not want to discuss it with Saraga. Two 
minutes later it was Saraga who asked Qemal: 

—Is that fellow cross even with you? 

— No. Why? 

— Because I saw that he looked at you as if he were 
going to eat you up, then rushed out like mad. 

—I don’t know, — said Qemal thoughtfully. — I have 
always been in very good terms with him. 

— Don’t talk to me about «very good terms». He is a 
dangerous type. Haven’t you understood him yet? Com- 
munism needs people of sound judgement, not crazy 
fellows like him. 

When Qemal asked him to speak more clearly about 
his friend’s faults, Saraga said that Zeshkan was for an 
immediate and open fight against the regime in power, 
which Saraga considered to be madness without having 
first prepared the necessary cadres for it. From his point 
of view, every action that gave the regime opportunities 
to take repressive measures was a damage to the revolu- 
tion and favourable to its enemies. 

Zeshkan and Saraga had many other divergent views 
between them, particularly on conservatism and on 
family morals, on which Zeshkan was very rigid. «He 
has no notion about the communist principles concerning 
the family» said Saraga, word for word, «at a time when 
we are trying to bring up a generation which should 
recognize no family, you see». 

Qemal had understood him perfectly well but with 
a shrugg of his shoulders he answered neither «yes» nor 
«no». For it was not the first time that Saraga had 
broached that subject. That was moreover one of the 
main reasons why Qemal himself had lately become more 
reserved with Saraga. He did not want to meet him that 
afternoon, but he could not avoid him. After leaving 
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Saraga he was in a highly irritated disposition and wished 
never to see him again. 

@emal] had been thinking about these matters and 
wanted to discuss them with Zeshkan the day before 
their separation, but now it was too late. 

Two days later he met Saraga, who the first thing in 
their conversation he began to congratulate Qemal for 
was geting rid of that «very dangerous smouldering 
cinder», but seeing Qemal’s frown he changed the subject. 

— Never mind... You have your own sympathies, 
and opinions so I don’t want to interfere. But one thing 
is certain. Zeshkan must have had his reasons to have 
been «outspoken» against the regime. 

What reasons? — asked Qemal. 

— The big money he was getting from the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs for the job he was doing. 

—Can you speak more clearly? I don’t understand 
you. 

Saraga smiled sarcastically. 

— You don’t understand me, you say. Is it so hard to 
understand? They paid him for his byplay, hoping that 
following his example the other «mice» would come out 
in the open and become an easy prey to the «big cat», 
Musa Juka who wants to snuff the revolution in its 
birth... As for Zeshkan, he will not only avoid the cat’s 
paws, but may even be offered a high post in the «detest- 
ed» Zog’s regime. Do you understand it now? 

Qemal looked straight at Suraga’s eyes with an expres- 
sion of disgust and hatred. 

Only now did Qemal understand that Saraga was the 
source of all those slanders about Zeshkan and from that 
moment, the thought that Zeshkan considered him to be 
one of Saraga’s friends, began to torture him for a long 
time afterwards. 
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@emal continued to write for the newspapers and 
magazines, but his writings had lost their former optim- 
ism. He did not meet so often with his comrades either 
and even when he met them, he did not take any active 
part in their conversations. Emira had divined his internal 
struggle, and doing her best to make it easier for him she 
invited him more often to her home regardless of the ever 
growing disapproval of her mother. And though he was 
sure to find there Mr. Bardhi, Qemal felt more at ease at 
Emira’s house and in her company than anywhere else. 

Gradually Qemal began to see that Zeshkan had not 
been entirely wrong when he had spoken to him about 
his falling in a «trap». He saw that he was falling in love 
with Emira but he was sure that he would never «sacrifice 
his ideal for his love’s sake». On the contrary, he was 
now convinced that if he made Emira the companion of 
his life, he was also going to make her share his ideals. 
Even now she was inclined to accept most of his views, 
and very little was needed to bring her over completely 
to his side. But he still hesitated to declare his feelings. 
It seemed very easy when he was alone. Her behaviour 
showed clearly that she liked him and he could read in 
her eyes that she was expecting him to say: «I love you». 
What about the friendly way she treated him, the long 
walks they had together, and the poems they read and re- 
cited, did not all these mean anything? He ought to speak to 
her openly, without any fear. But as soon as he found 
himself by her side he found it too difficult to express 
his own feelings and put it off for another time. 

The days followed one another and the weeks grew 
into months, but Qemal still could not find the necessary 
courage to make his love declaration. What held him back 
more than anything else was the fear that Emira might 
refuse him; that would be the end of everything... The 
very thought of it was becoming an obsession which was 
interfering with his work and was undermining his health. 
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He had become irritable, could not sleep well and was 
losing weight. Emira had noticed the change and had once 
asked him about the cause, but he had let slip even that 
occasion which she herself had given him, willingly, 
perhaps to make it easier for him. He was neglecting 
everything, his work, his writings, as well as his people 
in the village, who had not heard from him for months 
and had not received the regular help he used to send 
them. 

«I am ruining myself», he said to himself one June 
afternoon as he was walking alone up the boulevard «Mus- 
solini». «I must put an end to all that, one way or another». 
Again he remembered Zeshkan’s «trap» and thistime he 
was seriously disturbed. There and then he found a pret- 
ext to go to Emira in the very evening. There was an 
article she had given him some days before and had asked 
his opinion about it. 

He had meant his visit to be a short one but it turned 
out to be much longer than he expected. He found Emira 
alone with her mother because Ajet had taken his wife 
to their new villa on the Durrés beach together with Mr. 
Banka, the journalist. Mrs. Naime insisted that he should 
stav longer and Emira supported her mother. «You may 
stay as long as you wish and we are always very pleased 
to have you here especially when Ajet is away and we 
have nobody to keep us company», said the old woman, 
surprising him with her warm hospitality. 

At last Qemal excused himself and Emira accompan- 
ied him to the street door, where they could be alone for 
a few moments. 

— Do you know why mother was so kind and agreeable 
to you this evening? — asked Emira with a sly smile. 

— No, I have no idea. 


— She wants to marry you to the orphan girl, our 
neighbour, whom she praised to you so much. 

Qemal felt as if a dark cloud had fallen and was se- 
parating him from Emira. All his beautiful dreams were 
quickly scattered away in the distance and almost vanish- 
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ed. He could only hear Emira’s voice coming as it were 
from another world, through a thick bank of clouds. 

— What do you think about it? — She is a fine girl. 

She has finished only two classes of the gymnasium but 
she is a perfect housewife and a pretty nice girl. She has 
a gentle temper and you could hardly find a better behaved 
girl. What do you say? 

Qemal shook his head as if to drive away an 
unpleasant dream. 

— No, Emira, I don’t think I can accept to marry her. 

— Why not? 

—-I can’t tell you why; I don’t like her, that’s all. 

— Then you must have some reason, — she said slowly 
as if some other thoughts were occupying her mind. 

Through the dark cloud that had covered and 
troubled so much the whole of his being, Qemal again 
saw her dear face. which looked thoughtful and sad... 
Did she have something else in her mind when she spoke 
to him about that absurd match? 

-— Won’t you tell me what the reason is? — she asked 
again but now she was no longer smiling. 

—— No, I won’t tell you. It might hurt you and bring 
our friendship to an end. And that for me would be a 
great loss, the greatest loss in my life... 

He had uttered these words in a great hurry and was 
very much surprised at his courage. 

— So, that’s how it is... The girl raised her head and 
put her hand on her cheek. Her eyes had taken a new 
brightness which Qemal had never seen before. He was 
fascinated by her look and for a long while he was unable 
to move or speak. At last he lowered his eyes and whisp- 
ercd: 

— Yes, that’s how it is. 

They stood in silence for a while in the cool night 
air. unwilling to separate. until Mrs. Naime, who was 
watching them from behind the window. manifested at 
last her impatience with a warning cough. 

— Your mother is getting restless, —said Qemal in 
a whisper. — Good night. 
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—It is almost morning, —said Emira smiling — My 
mother also has her own reasons... We shall talk about 
it another time. 


Qemal wrote down the impressions of that night in 
his diary. The next day he worked all the day long and 
late at night, feeling no need to rest although he had not 
slept for more than 24 hours, he set to write in such a 
fit of inspiration, that needed neither concentration nor 
great efforts. He finished one after another several 
articles that he had promised to the papers. Then he 
carefully read the three letters he had received during the 
last month from his village but had left unopened. 
One of them was from uncle Malo. The old man complain- 
ed in his letter that he had paid three goats as a bribe 
to the olderman of the village in order to free his son 
from military service. But they had taken the boy all the 
same and now the olderman refused to give back the goats. 
Uncle Malo had complained about it to the mayor, but 
that «honest» official demanded two more goats to save 
the first three ones. 

Qemal felt sorry for the old man who had lost his 
only son and the three precious goats. but at the same 
time, he could not help laughing at the humorous way the 
old man was describing the whole affair. Then he ended 
by writing two verses on the spur of the moment, almost 
unconscious of what he was writing. Finally he set down 
on his bed just to let his mind rest. He did not want to 
sleep. since it was almost noon and he had promised 
Emira to meet her at one o’clock. 

It was his first appointment with the girl, and now 
he felt that he had broken at last the chains of fear that 
until then had not allowed him to open his heart to her. 
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Although he had not openly spoken to her about his love, 
he was sure that she had understood him very well and 
had shown no displeasure, on the contrary her eyes had 
not been able to hide her joy. 

« Never mind my mother... She has her own 
reasons... We shall talk about it another time...» Were 
these not the words Emira had said? They clearly indicated 
a secret understanding existing between them. What else 
could they mean? As for Mrs. Naime, she was an old 
woman true to the old concepts of life, and they ought to 
humour her, be careful with her. Emira had not wanted 
to give her a sudden shock. That explained her conduct 
of last night and her words: «We shall talk about it an- 
other time». 


They met at the appointed hour as she was coming 
out from her office holding a book in her hand containing 
Levopardi’s poems in a fine edition. 

— Do you like it, — were Qemal’s first words as 
he looked at the book. 

— Very much. He is a wonderful poet. 

— Wonderful, yes, but rather pessimistic. 

Emira shrugged her shoulders, probably meaning 
that the poet’s pessimism did not spoil the beauty of his 
work. 

—I don’t think you should let yourself be influenced 
by Leopardi’s pessimism, — said Qemal, deliberately 
giving the conversation a personal turn. — If he suffered 
spiritually, he had a sufficient excuse for it. 

— What was his excuse? — asked Emira intrigued. 

— Well, first of all it was his physical handicap, — 
Qemal did not like to say it in plain words that the poet 
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had been a hunchback, yet he wanted to alude that people 
could suffer from unanswered ‘love, as was his own case. 
But he saw that his hint was too obscure and was in the 
point of making his meaning clearer, when she interrupted 
him: 

—I know all about his physical deformity, and it’s 
quite possible that it has left its stamp upon his work and 
upon his life in general, but other people can have other 
reasons too for not seeing only the bright side of life. 

— For example? — His tone indicated that he expected 
her to speak more clearly and tell him her own reasons 
for being unhappy. 

The girl lowered her eyes and a few minutes later 
they walked in silence. Then he slowed down his steps 
and stopped under the shade of a tree, looking at her 
inquisitively. 

— Why don’t you speak Emira? What are you hiding 
from me? — he asked. 

— Qemal, — she whispered in a trembling voice, and, 
as 1f needing a support, she put her hand on his arm. — 1 
know how you feel, I have long ago understood every- 
thing and have spent many sleepless nights thinking 
about it... But there is something you don’t know... 

She was silent again and, feeling the boy’s anxiety 
and disappointment she tightened her grip on his arm, 
looking at him as if expecting a fatal verdict... 


—I am engaged, — she added at last and covered her 
face with both her hands. 
Engaged?! 


Her words had sounded to him like a thunder coming 
from a clear sky. He clenched his fists and put them 
over his mouth as if to stifle a cry of pain that was coming 
up from the depths of his heart. At last he whispered in 
hopeless despair. 

— Engaged! How is it possible? 
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Chapter IV 


It had happened fourteen years ago, in Fier, where 
the Velo family had their property. Emira was only a 
little girl of seven years old when her father, Sedat 
effendi, an active member of the Popular Party, had come 
to an open opposition to the beys of the region. In spite of 
that he had married a girl from a bey’s family and was an 
intimate friend of the major Hajdar bey, a bey by birth 
but so dedicated to the democratic movement of the time 
that he had broken his ties with his relatives who, as he 
put it, «were still holding the tail of the losing horse and 
could not realize that the time of the beys and pashas had 
gone with the wind for ever». 

It was the June uprising that had further strengthened 
and consolidated their friendship: they were among the 
first to join the «Bashkimi» society and take part in the 
armed struggle against the forces of Ahmet Zogu, which 
had started in Vlora and ended in Tirana. 

The victory of this uprising was a great triumph for 
the people and particularly for the two friends, who 
celebrated it with banquets and festivities exchanged 
between the two families. That gave Hajdar bey an op- 
portunity which he did not let slip from his hand. The 
daughter of Sedat effendi had long ago attracted his 
attention. Emira was then a lovely pretty child with long 
black tresses that made her look more grown-up than 
she really was. Hajdar bey asked Emira’s hand from her 
father for his only son Petrit, who was three years older 
than her and at that time was stil] a pupil in the element- 
ary school] in Fier. 

Under the effect of the wine he had drunk and 
not wishing to hurt his friend’s feeling by a refusal, Sedat 
effendi gave his consent and the engagement was thus 
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concluded. But even later, when sober, he had never re- 
gretted the decision. The rest of the family, too, received 
the proposal with joy, especially Emira’s mother, Mrs. 
Naime, who highly appreciated the prospect of a union 
with Hajdar bey’s family. The ceremony of the occasion 
was performed, gifts were exchanged, congratulations 
were received and the unwritten contract was thus con- 
cluded. From that day onwards the families of Sedat Velo 
and Hajdar bey Kasimati became so closely linked that 
those who did not know them took them for one family. 
By mid-July, after the formation of Fan Noli’s democratic 
Government, Hajdar bey was offered an important post in 
Tirana, where he was transfered with his family. And sin- 
ce he could not live away from his friend, he did his best 
to bring also Sedat effendi to Tirana, and his efforts gave a 
more successful result than what he had expected. Sedat’s 
merits were soon acknowledged; he was appointed to an 
important post in the justice department and even 
participated at the trial that had condemned Ahmet Zogu 
to death in default. That was an additional link of friend- 
ship between the Velo and the Kasimati families. 

But the events that followed did not permit the two 
families to maintain their relations up to the end. Six 
months after the June uprising the sky was once again 
covered with dark clouds. Ahmet Zogu, the former-prime 
minister and the champion of Albanian feudalism, succe- 
ceded in obtaining considerable aid from _ imperialist 
Yugoslavia and attacked the country with foreign troops, 
coming from the north. The Noli government was taken 
completely by surprise and most of its members heard 
about it only when Zogu’s troops were ‘marching into 
Tirana. Hajdar bey gathered in haste his family and all 
his belongings and fled to Vlora, whence he hoped to cross 
the sea to Italy. But Sedat effendi was suddenly hit by a 
heart attack from which he died a week later. In his last 
hour he asked his family to maintain their friendship 
with the Kasimatis and see that the betrothal of Emira to 
Haidar bey’s son should by all means take place. 
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— So, I am obliged to respect my father’s last wish — 

said Emira as she concluded the story of her betrothal. 

@emal shook his head in perplexity, as if unable to 
understand what she had been saying or to decide whether 
she was right or wrong. His eyes shifted sadly from Emira’s 
face to the distant hills that formed the broken line of the 
horizon. They had reached the end of the boulevard 
«Mussolini», the last houses, where before them opened 
the green expanse of the field and the harvested 
cornfields looked like scattered brown patches. The grey 
band that stretched over the fields, disappearing in the 
far distance was the road that led from Tirana to Durrés 
via Ndroq. 

Emira was suffering painfully by Qemal’s silence and 
by the despair expressed in his face. «I have understood 
everything» she said to him at the beginning of their 
conversation. But now she saw the situation was much 
more serious. Qemal’s love for her was very deep and 
trying to stop it was the same as trying to stop his 
heartbeats. 

Filled with despair, disappointment and absorbed in 
his sad thoughts, he continued to walk ahead, not noticing 
that they had gone too far out of the town. The already 
slanting rays of the sun were still burning. The light 
breeze was bringing to them the refreshing fragrance of 
newly dried hay, but he seemed to take no notice of it and 
walked on. 

At last Emira said: 

—I don’t think we can go any further. 

He stopped as if he had just regained his consciousn- 
ess. 

— Well, yes, you are right. Let us go back, — he said. 

Near the building of the radio station they met Mr. 
Bardhi who had just then got up from sleep. He was one 
of those rare people who work throughout the night and go 
to sleep in the morning. They accompanied him as far as the 
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Kursal, where he usually drank his coffee and spent the 
afternoon talking with other people. Mr. Bardhi did not 
notice their state of mind and plunged directly in com- 
plaints about the difficulties he was having with his 
journal. The police authorities had asked him to declare 
clearly and openly his philosophical and political views in 
a special article which he had to sign personally and print 
in the next number of the journal. 

But, instead of pouring abuses as usual against the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs, now he began to accuse 
bitterly a group of young writers «who had the crazy idea 
of publishing a journal with open communist tendencies». 
According to him, that was a wild adventure which 
exposed to danger not only the communists themselves, 
— though as it appeared, that was what they were just 
looking for and what they deserved, —- but also the few 
serious people who have taken to heart the fate of Albania. 

Perhaps Mr. Bardhi was not aware that Qemal himself 
was one of those young writers; his words hurt the young 
man who was preparing to give him a well deserved 
answer but when he saw Emira looking at him in anxiety, 
he thought it better to restrain himself. 

When alone again, Emira smiled with relief, as if they 
had avoided a great danger. 

— It was very kind of you not to reply!... Oh, how 
terribly afraid I was that you would say something nasty. 
Imagine having to listen to him alter that! So wise and 
reasonuble when normal, he becomes ridiculous and 
insupportable when somebody gets on his nerves. 

— Well, but he was asking for a good reply, — said 
Qemal disappointed. 

— Perhaps he was. But not now, not today. 

— Why not today? 

He was obviously too upset, and your answer would 
have surely broken our friendship with him: 

— What does it matter? Would that be so terrible? 

— Well... — The girl was hesitating. — I don’t say it 
would be a calamity, but tt might not be to our advantage. 

~~ ] say, Emira, I really don’t understand you. 
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— You don’t understand me? Then I shall explain it 
to you. 

She looked at him with her eyes full of love, with a 
tender appeal, as if asking a great favour from him. 

— You know the big influence Mr. Bardhi has over 
my brother. But you don’t know another thing: when Mr. 
Bardhi heard about my betrothal he was greatly shocked, 
even scandalized, and now he is the only one who is 
trying to convince my mother and Ajet to break it. As for 
mother, you know, she says: «never, never as long as I 
am alive!» 

Qemal!l felt his hopes to rise again after having fallen 
a little while before to their lowest bottom. 

— I had the impression — he murmered — that Mrs. 
Naime was a reasonable woman... And what about you? 
What are you going to do about it? 

— What can I do? I feel like doomed by fate to submit. 
I can’t go against my father’s will you know. There is my 
mother... 

The young man took a deep breath. 

— It seems to me that you are not mght. One must hold 
one’s destiny in one’s own hands, and sometimes one must 
try to turn the wheel of destiny... 

— That is what Mr. Bardhi says, too. 

— It can’t be otherwise. Who can deny it? Mr. Bardhi 
may be wrong in his general outlook, but on this point 
he is absolutely right... And what does Mr. Ajet say? 

— Ajet? He is between two fires; mother on one side, 
Mr. Bardhi on the other. Only a week ago he received a 
letter from Hajdar bey and forgot Mr. Bardhi altogether. 
He embraced mother as if he had wonderful news for 
her: — Bravo, mother, bravo! — he said. Everything will 
turn out aS you wish, it seems. Hajdar bey will soon be 
coming back, because they need him here... You should 
just listen what he writes about your future son-in-law, 
Petrit, who is in his last years in the military academy 
and his professors have qualified him as un grande talento. 
Do you know what that means? How wrong Mr. Bardhi 
is to ask us to change our minds!... and what about you, 
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what do you say, the future wife of the academician? 
— he asked and then advised me to be careful and patient 
so as to honour myself and my family... 

Qemal could well imagine the satisfaction with which 
Ajet Velo had said: «The wife of the academician». But 
suppose Emira was going to marry some poor devil like 
Qemal himself, a simple clerk in the service of the comis- 
sioner Bakalli without any title or position, then Ajet Velo 
would be ashamed to recognize her as his sister and could 
even make use of legal means, to disown her... If she 
could do that! It would have been wonderful... Oh, how 
dear she would have been to him! But could she find the 
necessary strength in herself to take such a step? And did 
she really want to do it? Then he began to think that he 
was to blame for putting her and himself in such an 
impossible situation. He had no business to fall in love 
with a girl like her... Was it not more reasonable to 
abandon everything and return where he belonged? Of 
course, one could not put the breaks on love as one did 
on a motor car. The young man realized perfectly well 
that such a renunciation could jeopardize his whole 
existence. But others had done it! And Qemal rememb-~ 
ered the words of that poet whom Zeshkan had once 
quoted: «For love’s sake I lay down my life...» How 
wonderful! 

— This, it seems, is my bad luck Emira, — he said 
without looking at her. He would like to convey to her the 
thoughts he was unable to put into words. But she seemed 
to have read in his face all the thoughts that had passed 
through his mind. 

— Now it’s me who cannot understand you, — said 
Emira interrupting him. — Do you find the situation so 
hopeless that you are ready to repress your feelings and 
sacrifice your love? Were my words and my conduct not 
sufficient to disperse every doubt in your mind? If it is 
so, then let me tell you clearly and frankly, though it may 
be unseemly for an Albanian girl to speak like that: I can’t 
live without you... 

She hed pronounced these words precipitously, 
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bending her head as if ashamed of what she had said. She 
did not utter any other word, but not saying even «good- 
bye» ran away in a hurry. 

Qemal remained motionless for several minutes, 
Surprised and overjoyed. No, this was not a love that 
could be repressed. 

In the two months that followed, their relations 
became so intimate that it was useless to keep their love 
secret from Emira’s mother and her brother. Yet Emira 
hesitated to tell them, fearing that it could come as a shock 
to Mrs. Naime, who suffered from high blood pressure and 
to whom the last wish of her husband was so binding that 
she preferred to die rather than spoil her friendship 
with the Kasimati family. 

By the end of the year Ajet received a letter from 
Hajdar bey who wrote about matters that were not at all 
to Ajet’s liking and greatly disappointed him. He did not 
show the letter to anybody but Mr. Bardhi; it was evident 
that he was dissatisfied. He had even told Bardhi that 
Hajdar bey must not have been in his right mind and that 
something must have gone quite wrong with him. Emira 
and Qemal had noticed the change and decided that this 
was the very moment to tell Ajet about their intentions. 
So they chose the following Sunday as the most appropri- 
ate day. But one night before Sunday Qemal was arrested; 
his lodging was thoroughly searched and the most 
compromising materials found in his room were some 
manuscripts prepared for the future journal. 

Captain Dika, the officer who conducted the search, 
a man with a crushed nose and a face full of scars and 
white patches, the like of whom one expects to see only 
in night-mares, did not bother to examine the contents of 
the manuscripts but pretended to be an admirer of Qemal’s 
writings and asked questions to which Qemal could not 
answer. Then pradually his face darkened and the 
interrogation ended in threats and blows. 

As was to be expected, Qemal ‘began to suspect 
that the informer of the police was Zeshkan; then he 
remembered some of his discussions with Bardhi and 
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finally some of the comrades who had manifested too 
much fear about the publication of their literary journal. 
Afterwards, he tried torecall one by one the names of 
those who had written the most outspoken and compromis- 
ing articles for the journal and, his heart sank within him 
of the thought that they could arrest Emira too. That co- 
uld have its positive side because it would make her accept 
more openly the communist ideas and throw herself body 
and soul in the struggle. But his lips went dry when he 
thought that she would be confronted by men like Captain 
Dika. 

These thoughts passed through his mind like a streak 
of lightning while the gendarmes were ransacking his room 
and the officer was asking him questions that had nothing 
to do either with the journal or with Zeshkan. 

— When have you been toShkodeér for the last time? 

— About four years ago. 

— I’m not asking you about four hundred years ago. 
I am asking you about nowadays — said the captain 
angrily. 

— For the last three years I have not moved from 
Tirana, — replied Qemal calmly. 

— Haven't you gone to Korca either? 

— No. Neither to Korga. 

— You don’t mean to say that you have taken no part 
in the communist organization that intended to overthrow 
by force his majesty’s royal government, do you? 

Qemal shrugged his shoulders. 

— I do not even know such an organization to have 
ever existed. 

— It is our business to know it, not yours. You must 
only tell me how you entered that organization and with 
whom you have had to deal. 

— You want me to tell you things which I haven’t the 
slightest idea about — said Qemal in indignation. — I can’t 
understand, Mister officer. how do you expect me to tell 
you things that I have never seen even in my dreams. 

— It means you refuse to answer... 

Captain Dika looked askance; pulling his cap to one 
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side, he gazed at Qemal’s face and clenching his teeth he 
said: — You seem to be very courageous, my dear fellow, 
but do you know whom you are talking to? lam Dik 
Selmani, an officer of his Majesty, the King, for whose 
sake I am going to pull out all your teeth, one by one, and 
then your soul. Is that clear? You scurvy beggar? 

Qemal tried in vain to defend himself. The king’s 
officer began hitting him with his whip over the head, the 
face, the shoulders, then pushed him against the wall and 
ordered the gendarme to tie his hands. 

The following day in prison Qemal found himself 
among a group of communists arrested under the same 
accusation. The days he lived with them, before and 
during the trial that took place in January, in the town 
hall of Tirana, were for him a real school 

Though he had had no organized links with the 
others, by his thoughts and actions, Qemal had been 
marching along the same road with them. And when it 
was his turn to be interrogated, inspired as he was by a 
young man who wore eyeglasses and was called Qemal 
like himself, he was ashamed to declare himself innocent; 
so he stated before the tribunal that he was body and soul 
with the others though he did not belong to their 
organization. And that was enough for the court to sen- 
tence him to two year’s imprisonment. 


Chapter V 


The day before the 7th of April the people, without 
the permission of the king and his government, came out 
in a protest demonstration, asking for arms to defend the 
country; they pushed their way into the depots of arms 
and ammunition, and broke open the doors of the prisons 
which were swarming with political prisoners. 
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Qemal Orhanaj, together with his prison comrades 
rushed to the front ranks of the demonstration. 

But how bitter were the days that followed! The 
king who had declared that he was going to «put on 
opingas» and fight at the head of his people, had in fact 
run away together with his suite and his bags filled with 
gold and jewelry. The streets of Tirana were blackened 
by armoured cars and troops wearing all kinds of uniforms; 
on the squares and street corners heavily armed patrols 
of carabinieris were on guard while on the roofs of the 
houses the tricolored flags of Italy were raised. 

The people had shut themselves in their houses. Old 
men were drinking the tears from their cheeks. The young 
were clenching their fists. But what could they do? The 
few fighters who had succeeded in finding a rifle or a 
pistol, after having done their duty in Durrés, Shéngjin 
and Vlora, withdrew to the mountains. In the towns and 
the principal rural centers the enemy had long before won 
to their side many of Zog’s functionaries in order to prev- 
ent any resistance and pave the way to the fascist occupa- 
tion of the country. 

Qemal Orhanaj and some of his comrades decided to 
escape to Yugoslavia where they hoped to get help and 
protection, since it was supposed that after Albania the 
fascists were going to attack her neighbours. But King 
Peter’s government contrary to what was expected, 
reinforced the frontier guards to prevent the entry of the 
Albanian fugitives into their territory. After three days of 
travelling Qemal and his friends arrived at Dibra, where 
the Yugoslav guards refused to let them cross the border. 
In Tirana the situation had changed. The fascist occupiers 
were pursuing the policy which seemed more appropriate 
for their purpose. They had declared the «full» independ- 
ence of Albania under the «protection» of the empire, and 
alongside their tricolored flag they had raised the Albanian 
flag too. They also undertook to set up an Albanian 
government, while the former-minister of the king’s 
court, Xhafer bey Ypi, together with a number of 
members of parliament, published an appeal to the 
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Albanian people to unite «under the leadership of the 
great Duce, who had come not to occupy but to free the 
people from the hateful yoke of King Zog>. 

Although it could hardly be expected that the 
magniloquent generosity of the fascist aggressors could 
deceive anybody, many people felt themselves obliged to 
accept the inevitable, so they began to look after their 
own everyday cares in the new situation created in their 
unhappy country. 


Common misfortune brings people together and helps 
them to better understand each other. Now Qemal and 
Emira were not merely two young people in love but also 
two comrades with a common hatred for the enemy and 
a common hope for liberty. At Emira’s home, the two 
young people found themselves in the society of people 
who were united by common feelings and aspirations. Mr. 
Bardhi had dropped for the time being his philosophical 
style and talked much more simply, thus charming Mrs. 
Naime, who contributed to the conversation by cursing 
Mussolini and Victor Emmanuel. Ajet Velo was also very 
indignant, particularly in the first period, but unlike the 
others he was willing to give the enemy a chance. «Let us 
wait and see how things will turn out» he used to say. 
More reserved than the rest was his young wife. She spent 
most of her time at her father’s house, who was concerned 
only about his wealth and cared very little about the 
country, provided they left him in piece with his 35 shops, 
his hotels and the 4000 olive trees which brought him 
a princely income. 

Ajet’s wife often laughed at her husband’s talk and 
looked at Emira with an amused expression, as if to say: 
«It is all right for the men to talk and act like fools, but 
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why should you trouble your pretty head with such silly 
things? Do you expect you silly girl, that when your glo- 
rious warrior will come from Italy he will be glad to 
hear it? You better wait till he comes». 


In fact Mrs. Velo’s reflections, no matter how simple 
and naive they were, turned out to be right. After the 
first batch of antizogist political emigrés, among whom 
the most prominent had been Mustafa Kruja, Qazim Ko- 
culi and Ali Kélcyra, a second batch followed headed by 
Hajdar bey Kasimati, who were welcomed at the airport 
with the same honours and congratulations as the first 
ones. Hajdar bey was accompanied by his wife, a woman 
past her forties, dressed in black, whose features still kept 
much of their former beauty, and by a tall young man, 
handsome in his uniform of the «Regio esercito S. M. il 
Re Imperatore» officer, with his blue eyes and a fresh 
complexion, which made him look much yunger than his 
27 years. 

Hajdar bey presented first his wife, then his son, 
without forgetting to mention the duty to which his son 
had been appointed. It was a duty which not everybody 
could be trusted with. As for himself, Hajdar bey shook 
his head smiling and said: «It wasn’t necessary, it wasn’t 
necessary at all. I wish I were left alone in this situation». 

A few days later Hajdar bey paid his pompous visit 
to the Velo family. Emira, who had heard about Hajdar 
bey’s arrival, begged her brother on her knees intreating 
him not to confirm his sister’s engagement; even if Ajet 
could not refuse it outright he should try to gain time by 
telling Hajdar bey: «We shall see; we have all the time 
ahead of us, let us ask the girl once more» etc. «You should 
do it — she said otherwise a tragedy will happen.» 
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About an hour before the announced visit, Emira took her 
mother out of the house for a visit to some of their 
relatives. So when Hajdar bey came to their house he 
found there only Ajet. After the preliminary greetings 
Ajet directed their conversation towards the subject of the 
political emigrés and expressed his dissatisfaction at their 
comportment which he found unseemly, inappropriate, 
even unpatriotic. 

Hajdar bey did not show his anger, because he had 
anticipated Ajet to speak like that, yet he was disagreeably 
surprised when Ajet told him that he for his part would 
accept the situation if the Italians accorded to Albania the 
degree of independence they had promised, but it was his 
sister, Emira who would not hear of it. 

— Strange! — murmured Hajdar bey shaking his head 
and smiling ironically. — I should have never imagined 
that Sedat effendi’s daughter would be so keen on 
politics... Never mind! She will come round one day, yes 
of course, she will. 

He did not mention Emira’s engagement; he did not 
even ask after Mrs. Naime, but went away frowning 
like a dark cloud. 

After that visit some rumours reached Ajet’s ears (ru- 
mours that could only be spread by Hajdar bey himself 
and his son) that the Velos intended to marry their daugh- 
ter to someone else, but it would not be as easy as they 
expected, because Hajdar bey was not a man to be trifled 
with. 

These rumours blunted to some extent the edge of 
Mrs. Naime’s enthusiasm for the Kasimatis. Things got 
even worse when it was heard that an Italian girl, the 
daughter of a certain cavaliere Rosetti, had arrived in 
Tirana and lodged a complaint against lieutenant Petrit 
Kasimati. It seemed he had promised to marry her and 
now intended to desert her. She was not a paragon of 
beauty, but she inherited a considerable fortune from her 
mother, while her father occupied a high position in Italy. 

Hajdar bey, pretending to know nothing about this 
affair did everything in his power to have it hushed up. 
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The matter was finally arranged by Petrit himself. who 
succeeded in getting rid of Miss Rosetti through the 
intercession of the Italian authorities and began to 
dedicate all his attention to Emira. 

Emira, innocent victim of that scandal, declared to 
her family that she would rather die than become the 
wife of a «fascist rascal». 

Hajdar bey realized that the main opposition came 
from the girl, but it didn’t matter, the important thing 
was to win over her brother. For this purpose he procured 
for Ajet Velo an important post at the justice department 
thus disarming him completely. 

Emira was aware of these machinations and was 
constantly quarrelling with her family. 


Chapter VI 


The first shock of the fascist occupation had passed 
and the situation seemed to have been stabilised. After 
the army, all sorts of political personalities began to 
arrive, one more important than the other; various 
enterprises opened new branches bringing their personel 
and their families; among them a lot of undertakers, 
merchants and even people who collected turtles for busi- 
ness. The shops were filled with food stuffs, clothing and 
other merchandise all of them duty-free. Many people 
who had suffered the misery of unemployment during 
the regime of King Zog now found jobs and in the minds 
of some of them the impression was left that the fascist 
regime was after all not as bad us it was feared to be. 

After Ajet had obtained a high post at the justice 
department and increased the profits of his practice as 
a lawyer, a new atmosphere of prosperity was felt in the 
Velo family. The regular visitors of the house now were 
no longer the former ones. Mr. Bardhi and his company 
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were nowhere to be seen. Professor Llazar and Mr. Boria 
were already occupying new posts. Mr. Bahri had disap- 
peared too. He had refused an offer 1o collaborate with 
the fascists in the cultural sector and had withdrawn 
altogether from the public life of the country. Later it 
was said that he had left the country together with two 
or three of his friends. 

@emal also had to stop his regular visits to the Velo’s 
house, despite Emira’s assurances that Ajet’s new friends 
were neither fascists at heart nor in their opinions. She 
spoke with sympathy particularly about an inspector of 
the social insurances, a certain cavaliere Gentile, who had 
become the friend of Ajet through their common business 
interests; Emira said even that he was antifascist in his 
political views. 

Emira found much satisfaction in the fact that her 
home, even in the new situation, had remained a nest of 
patriotism as always. She was very proud that Mit’hat 
bey Frashéri, «a man who had never blemished his name 
during the fifteen years of Zog’s reign and a declared 
enemy of fascism», had become one of the regular visitors 
of their home. 


— I know him... he is not different from Mr. Bardhi 
as far as their points of view are concerned — said Qemal 
without enthusiasm. 

— It might be possible, but he is a pillar. Patriots like 
him are rare in Albania you know. Have you ever spoken 
with him? 

Q@emal nodded. 

— Once or twice — he said. 


— And don’t you think he is a great man? How far he 
sees in the future! Very very far! He is extremely 
concerned about the Albanian language and suggests 
that we, the young generation of writers, should publish 
a magazine of our own, a completely apolitical one and 
should concentrate all our efforts in keeping off any Italian 
influence over our beautiful. pure and unspoiled language. 
That would be enough for the present. 
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— I] don’t think that this is the main problem of our 
time Emira. 

— Why not? Mit’hat bey himself said it. 

— Even so. Mit’hat bey is not god almighty. I respect 
him as much as you do. But the cause of the nation is not 
Mit’hat bey’s alone. It belongs to the people, and to under- 
stand the people you must live with them, you must know 
their sufferings, their troubles, you must learn from them. 

— Learn from them — Emira laughed. But soon she 
took the expression of a person in earnest. — No, Qemal, it 
is not the amorphous crowd, but the intellectual elite of the 
country that will show and lead the way; and when I 
speak of elite, I cannot imagine it without people like 
Mit’hat bey Frashéri. 

«Without the superman» thought Qemal keeping to 
himself his disappointment. He saw Ajet in the street 
talking to someone in Italian, so he did not want to cont- 
inue the conversation. He stepped aside while Emira 
waited to meet the newcomers. Then he heard her voice 
saying: 

— Siete il benvenuto, signor ispettore! 


Thoughts of mixed shades, like clouds that had shed 
a part of their rain and were being dispersed by the wind, 
some of them still dark, some brownish, some completely 
white, were passing through his head deranging his mind 
immensely. This was the first crack in the crystal vase of 
his love for Emira. What was the cause of that crack? 
Emira had had the same respect for Mr. Bardhi being 
influenced by him more than what was good for anybody, 
but there had been signs of uncertainties, of doubts, and 
that had been the best proof for Qemal that he could win 
her over to his views and gain her love. Why should this 
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change happen just now when they needed more than ever 
to be close together, in heart and spirit, in their opinions 
and their political activity? Could it be possible that the 
Kasimatis were trying to re-establish their friendship 
with the Velos through Mit’hat bey’s mediation? But no, 
Mit’hat bey was not a man to be engaged in such trifles. 
Or was it possible that Emira’s family circle had got hold 
of her and their influence had proved stronger than her 
love? No it could not be possible. 

He paced to and fro in his room, sad and nervous, 
trying to wipe out of his mind the thought of a final 
rupture with Emira, who was his second ideal. At times it 
seemed to him that these two ideals of his life were 
inseparably linked together. But then he could see the 
disapproving face of Zeshkan. 

A few days later he met Emira at the bookshop 
«Argus». She was so glad to meet him that she almost 
embraced him in the presence of the other customers. 
Forgetting why she had come, she asked him to go out with 
her tor a walk and out they went. On the street she plied 
him with question after question; she wanted to know 
where he had been all that time; why she had not seen 
him for four long days; had anything happened to him... 
And when Qemal tried to assure her that he had had 
nothing in particular nor any special reason she hurriedly 
interrupted him: 

— No, no! Tell me the truth. You must have a reason. 

— I have no reason at all, Emira. Shall I invent one 
now? 

— Then why were you so indignant with Mit’hat bey 
the other day? 

— It isn’t true either. You remember very well that I 
used to talk in the same way about Mr. Bardhi. 

— Then I must be mistaken, — she said relieved and 
smiled. 

He looked at her eyes. How beautiful she was, how 
dear.!... 

And their friendship continued. Now they met not so 
often but they were more cordial in their talks, and hap- 
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pier to see each other. Despite the objections on the part 
of her family, Emira found many occasions to meet Qemal 
or his comrades and talk politics with them. 


On the 28th of November she had come out with the 
others on the first antifascist demonstration and stood by 
Qemal’s side even when the clash with carabinieris started. 
That made quite a favourable impression upon Qemal’s 
comrades. They tried to stand between her and the carabi- 
nieris so as to protect and guard her from being arrested. 
But it was impossible. She was arrested together with 
many other young people, but she was released within 
two hours, while the others were kept in prison for many 
days. 

Everyone who knew something about the relations 
existing between the Kasimatis and the Velo family had 
no difficulty in explaining that exception. Even Qemal, 
who was released from prison on condition only after five 
days, was not much surprised; but he was very angry about 
the tricks that the hated lieutenant was playing to win 
Emira's sympathy. «Will she be strong enough to resist all 
these assiduities?» — he said to himself. His fears increased 
when he heard that Emira’s participation in the demonstra- 
tion had caused much concern in her family, and that Ajet 
very angry with her sister had made her promise him she 
will not to do it again. 

Since then Ajet began to accompany her every day 
on her way to her office and back. As for her meetings 
with Qemal and his comrades, she had to stop them 
altogether. Then another misfortune happened to Qemal: 
he lost his job. Mr. Bakalli, frightened to death at Qemal’s 
second arrest, sacked him at once. But now the old man 
Bahri was not there to say a good word for him. Qemal 
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remained unemployed for a month, then he found a 
temporary job at the EIAA enterprise in Shijak, whence 
he came to Tirana from time to time, but could not see 
Emira. . 

After eleven months had passed he finally received a 
letter from her in which she complained of the restrictions 
imposed on her by her family and asked him how to renew 
their meetings and keep them secret from her family and 
from «someone else». 

It was clear that Emira to his great consolation did 
not want to submit to the pressure exercised upon her 
and she even intended to oppose it. But whether she could 
succeed or not, it still remained to be seen; it was quite 
another matter. 

The efforts that she later made regardless of the 
growing difficulties proved to Qemal that she was 
in earnest. Whenever they met she showed great concern 
about his life, his health, his material welfare, even about 
some button that hung loose on his jacket. 

— These are matters of little importance, Emira. Now 
we have other problems to look after, much bigger than 
these trifles, — he used to say trying to give her thoughts 
another direction. 

The girl would remain thoughtful for some moments. 

— Bigger problems, indeed, but we can do nothing 
about them. We are only a handful of people, only a 
handful... While our enemies are a whole army, — a mul- 
titude. .. 

— But we can’t submit to them, can we? 

_ No, we can’t, but for the moment the only thing we 
can do is to render passive resistance. This is Mit’hat bey’s 
opinion too. Even this resistence should not be carried too 
far, he says. What can a poor Albanian do when by force 
of ‘their guns they compel him to put on the uniform of 
a militiaman and send him to the Greek front? Of course, 
he will go or else he loses his life. 


Qemal laughed. 
—If we make our accounts like this we will lose not 
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only our lives, but also our honour, our name, our existen- 
ce as a nation... Dust will cover our history and nobody 
will know that the Albanian people have ever existed... 

He uttered these words without emotion, without 
changing the expression of his face as if he was saying 
something ordinary. He was not even looking at Emira 
but stared vacantly at a poster whose big black characters 
warned: «Attenzione! I] nemico ci ascolta!» 

— But we won’t let it happen. Never!—He then 
changed his tone and looked at her. — The enemy is not as 
powerful as you think, Emira... Look at this! — He pointed 
at the poster. — This is not a proof of their strength but of 
their weakness, a proof of the fear of fascism from that 
handful of people... 

— It might be so... I don’t deny it, — said the girl 
hesitatingly, but Qemal was not sure whether she believed 
in what he said or did it simply to please him. 

— We must not forget another thing, —‘he said. — You 
~ remember the 7th of April. Then we were alone, because 
neither Athens nor Belgrade cared to understand that the 
blow of the fascist aggression was not directed only against 
Albania; but now the situation has completely changed. 
Greece has suffered herself what we suffered a year and 
a half ago and the Greek people have risen against fascism 
regardless of Mr. Metaxas’ wish. Yugoslavia will sooner or 
later follow suit, in spite of Nedich and his friends... Do 
you know what does it mean? The peoples of the Balkans 
have always felt the need of such a military union when- 
ever a common danger has threatened them, but they had 
never been allowed to do it; and who prevented them this 
time? It was Zog and. Nedich and Mctaxas whose concern 
was to find for themselves a convenient boss by falling 
under the protection of some big power and obey their 
masters... Isn’t that so? 

Emira nodded glancing at him under her eyelashes 
and smiling charmingly at the strong belief with which he 
expressed his opinions. She was discovering new qualities 
in him; he seemed more grown up, more mature in his 
judgement, though his arguments were not absolutely 
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irrefutable... What would Mit’hat bey’s reply be to a 
young man who argued as Qemal did? He would certainly 
contradict him but would not give him up as a worthless 
upstart. And that was something. 

—Ican’t say that you are not right, — she said to ple- 
ase him. — But it is not sufficient that only you andland 
the other young people like ourselves should think like this. 
The essential problem is that... 

Qemal did not let her continue. 

— I know, I know... It is essential that those who have 
seen the daylight before us should think the same way as 
we do. But this is not a reason for us to keep our mouths 
shut at a time when we must do the contrary. Don’t forget 
that people like Qazim Koculi and Ali Kélcyra had also 
seen the daylight before us and many of us had put so 
much confidence in them, but now look what kind of a 
daylight they have brought to the country. What is the 
consideration that our generation should have for people 
like them? 

— Well, Idid not have them in mind when I was 
speaking, Qemal, — continued the girl. 

— Of course you didn’t. You were thinking of Mit’hat 
bey. Certainly I don’t say that we should put them all in the 
same sack. But we must learn from past experiences. We 
should not allow the same old story to happen again now 
with these people whom we consider to be infallible 
supernatural beings. We should frankly and courageously 
tell them our opinions and thoughts. 

Emira smiled. 

— Even to Mit’hat bey, you mean, we should speak 
like this? 

— Even to him, why not? 

—JI should not find it easy, indeed. However. . 

— Are you afraid you will make a fool of yourself? 
— Qemal laughed. 

— Oh, no. I wouldn’t go as far as that. I should listen 

to him instead and think over the things he says. 

She looked at her watch and frowned. — It is getting 

late; Ajet will come now and take me to the office... 
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Yet she did not move, but siezed him by the collar 
which she tried to put in its proper position and asked him 
with a playful smile: 

— Shall I go now? 

Instead of giving her an answer Qemal draw her near 
to himself and embraced her. 


Chapter VI] 


The defeat of the fascist army which had attacked 
Greece from the Albanian territory was not only a great 
military and political failure, but it was also a_ full 
exposure of the «colossal force of the eight million 
bayonets» which Mussolini had been threatening the world 
with. Disappointed by the mass desertion of the so-called 
«Albanian army», and by the failure to set up an Albanian 
militia as well as by the difficulties created by the 
«natives», Mussolini harassed also by the exigences of his 
allies of the Roma-Berlin axis, arrived personally in 
Albania to take over the command of the operations in the 
Greek front, where he dismissed one after another his most 
experienced generals, sent to the firing squad many of his 
officers and soldiers, killed or imprisoned thousands of 
Albanians and degraded most of his ablest and trusted 
officers. 

Petrit Kasimati, notwithstanding his quality of an 
officer of his majesty the King Emperor, and in spite of 
his rage he had shown against the Greeks and the 
«Albanian saboteurs» by committing acts of unimaginable 
appauling cruelty, now was no longer the trim and the 
handsome officer of two years ago, swaggering in his 
beautiful uniform, with his decorations, his curls and 
his pink rosy complexion. He was dismissed from his 
duty as personal adjutant of the king’s «luogotenente» 
being consequently deprived of much of his former self- 
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assurance. Even in his new appointment he did everything 
in his power to demonstrate his loyalty to the «great Duce» 
but now he was rarely seen in the streets, except when 
obliged to come out, holding his head lowered; his face on 
which some wrinkles had quite unexpectedly appeared, 
had taken a furtive expression and had become quite pale. 

People looked at him askance and made signs to 
each other whenever they saw him, but they were still 
afraid of him. Hajdar bey was facing with deep disap- 
pointment the discredit of his son, not that he laid much 
hope on him but because in his son’s discredit he saw the 
discredit of fascism itself. He was very much surprised 
at the behaviour of the people who suffered all the evils 
of the regime, but endured so bravely the bullets, the 
prison and the worst tortures that could be imagined. 
And he asked himself: «What do they want, by the way? 
Damn them! Do they want King George instead of 
Mussolini?» 

Only Ajet Velo seemed to be indifferent. He was 
both pleased and displeased with the state in which 
fascism had fallen. But he observed with anxiety the 
hatred the Italians were showing for the Albanians, being 
afraid of losing his friendship with inspector Gentile. It 
was a bad moment to break with him now, because Ajet 
had undertaken a business affair in which the inspector's 
cooperation was indispensable. On the other hand, 
Gentile. with his socialdemocratic views and his avowed 
sympathy for the Velo family, was the only Italian to 
whom Ajet had spoken freely as he used to speak to Mr. 
Bardhi and Mit?hat Frashéri or to Mr. Mece, a colleague 
and a friend of his with antifascist tendencies. So Ajet 
was afraid lest Gentile, frightened of the turn of events, 
should report to the police all he knew about the Velos. 

— [ don’t believe he can go as far as that — Emira 
used to say to her brother. trying to give him courage, 
though in her heart she was glad that fascism was losing 
ground. She was particularly glad that Qemal’s forecasts 
were coming true. If things were going to keep up the 
course they had taken, then the credit of the Kasimatis 
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would also go down. So Ajet wouldn’t find it difficult to 
seiid uhem vo the devil and tell them that Emira was 
going to decide for herself whom she wanted to marry. 

Now Qemal had come back to Tirana and she met 
him quite often; she listened to his words with interest 
and agreed with him on almost every question. Only on 
the question of Kosova and Caméria she could not accept 
Qemul’s opinion. He did not agree that the problem of the 
frontiers should be settled while th2 country was still 
under occupation. This problem according to him should 
be discussed only when the peoples of the Balkans would 
take the power in their hands and get rid of the tyrants 
and their henchmen. «Do you think, — he asked her, — 
that Hajdar bey and his friends, or the other feudal 
lords of Caméria and Kosova, are really concerned about 
the ethnic borders of Albania? No, Emira. The only 
thing they care about are their real estates they have 
got there. If they cared just a little about our frontiers 
they wouldn’t have invited Mussolini to occupy the 
country, assuring him that he had their full support. 
And you may take it from me that the fascists after 
having attacked Greece and Yugoslavia will attack 
Turkey too; they will find some other pretext as they 
did with the so called «Daut Hoxha Affair». Then you will 
see Hajdar bey among the first to sing praises to fascism, 
since he possesses more estates in Turkey than here». 

Qemal’s words sounded so true and so convincing 
that Emira understood them easily. But how was. it 
possible that Mit’hat bey was on the side of Hajdar bey 
Kasimati and his friends? He never sought any personal 
advantage from the present situation and there were 
things which divided him from people like Hajdar bey. 
Wasn’t he filled with nausea at the sole mention of the 
name of that «swine»? It was all so complicated! 

But Emira kept most of her doubts to herself; only 
from time to time she asked Qemal some questions and 
listening to his answers with her charming smile she 
readily agreed with him. This gave Qemal the conviction 
that he was removing all the obstacles that stood on their 
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One day, it was the beginning of February, 
Emira went to meet Qemal at his lodging as usual. He 
led her quickly to his room without telling her that 
there were other people inside, so she was surprised to 
see several unknown faces there. Qemal introduced her 
to them. He did not mention her name but presented 
her as an acquaintance who shared many of their political 
opinions. The new comrades, there were three ot them, 
received her politely and offered her a chair to sit. 
Emira sat down beside a girl with a pleasant smiling 
face whose name was Arta. 

From the conversation, which they reassumed after 
the short interruption caused by her coming, Emira 
understood that their visit was not a specially appointed 
meeting; one of the comrades had come to borrow a buuok, 
while Arta and the other one who was presented as 
Arta’s cousin, had happened to be just passing by so they 
had decided to drop in for a few minutes. Arta even had 
not known Qemal before. 

Emira had to invent a reason for her coming so she 
said it was her brother who had sent her for a newly 
published regulation on insurances. 

They were talking about Italy’s war against Greece, 
about the famous Mussolini’s declaration: «we will smash 
the kidneys of Greece», and about the prospects of the 
war. While Arta’s cousin was making fun of Italy’s 
pretentions, Qemal was insisting that Greece's surprising 
resistance could not last too long and sooner or later 
Greece would find herself in the same predicament as 
Albania. 
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Very soon Qemal’s anticipations proved justified. In 
the spring Hitler's Germany attacked Yugoslavia. 
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Betrayed by the leaders, among whom the Fifth column 
had been particularly active, Yugoslavia collapsed before 
the onslaught. Then there came Greece’s turn. The 
German army broke easily the weak resistance of the 
Greeks, thus making it possible for the Italians to make 
their «triumphant» entry into Athens. 

The fascists in Tirana began once more to show off 
and swagger. At the «Continental» and the «Skénderbeg 
Circle» the officers and civilians who had come back 
from Greece smoked «Papastratos» cigarettes and 
discussed the trade possibilites created by the «liberation 
of Greece». The inspector Gentile had also made a short 
journey to Greece wherefrom he returned full of 
enthusiasm. He spoke to Ajet Velo about his new plans 
and expressed his hope that his Albanian friend would 
not fail to give him his valuable assistance. Of course, 
Mr. Velo’s aid, though given without any selfish 
considerations, would certainly receive simple material 
compensation. Ajet was overjoyed by the inspector’s 
proposal, not very much on account of the material 
advantages it offered, but because of the confidence the 
Italian continued to have in him. «How could I be so 
foolish as to doubt in his sincerity», he said to himself. 
Now he could not at all agree with Emira, who still 
maintained as before her unreasonable stand towards the 
fascists and fascism. He found some justification for her 
aversion towards Hajdar bey and his son, but even on 
that point he advised her to be more careful since the 
Kasimatis perhaps could win back their credit with the 
Italians and become dangerous. Indeed, that was the 
only snag in such a situation which appeared so favourable 
to the material welfare of the Velos. 

One day Ajet happened to be alone in the minister's 
office when the telephone rang. He raised the handle. 


—Is it your excellency? —a voice asked. 

— No. Do you wish to speak to the minister? 

He heard the click as the line was interrupted at the 
other end but he continued to hold the receiver to his ear 
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for some time. After a few seconds the same voice was 
heard talking to someone else in Italian: 

— Yes, he has been recommended by the honourable 
Kasimati. 

— Do you know what are his relations with the Kasi- 
mati family? 

—It seems they are relatives your excellency. Kasi- 
mati’s son was once engaged to be married to Velo’s 
sister: buts. 

—TI see, I see, that’s enough. 

Ajet replaced carefully the telephone receiver as if 
afraid of an electric current. «What can this mean?» he 
asked himself. Some new intercession by Hajdar bey, 
surely. And he went on thinking for a long time about 
the conversation he had just overheard. Later when he 
passed by the building of Emira’s office, he looked up at 
her window though he did not expect her to be there 
at that hour. Seeing his sister just at that moment 
coming out into the street he anticipated with pleasure a 
leisurely walk home with her. But then he saw her join 
quickly two men who as it seemed had been waiting for 
her. In one of them he recognized Qemal Orhanaj, so he 
decided to follow them along the opposite sidewalk. 
Emira shook hands with them both and the three of them 
walked down the boulevard talking to each other with 
animation. Ajet noticed that they were avoiding the 
brightly illuminated part of the street. As they neared 
the Yugoslav bank, Emira parted with her two companions, 
but she seemed to be on particularly friendly terms with 
Qemal. «Can there be something betwcen those two?» he 
asked himself thoughtfully and took a short cut to reach 
his home. 

When a few minutes after him Emira came home, 
Ajet did not tell her that he had seen her, but talked to 
his mother instead, who told him that his wife had left 
with her father for Vlora, where she was going to stay 
one or two weeks. 

— She never asked my permission. — said Ajet with 
irritation. 
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— She always does as she pleases, you know, — 
retorted Naime as if to reproach his son for giving too 
much liberty to his wife, then she went into the kitchen 
slamming the door behind her. 

— And, you, Emira, why are you so late? — he asked 
his sister in a casual way after a short silence. Emira did 
not suspect any particular intention in his question so she 
simply answered: 

—I was detained at the office, — Mrs. Banka asked 
me to help her close her accounts, but in fact she wanted 
to talk gossip about her new Italian friends. 

Ajet smiled, while Emira was still under the rmpres- 
sion that he believed she was telling him the truth. But 
now Ajet was convinced that his sister was hiding some- 
thing from him. He did not add anything, deciding to go 
into this matter later; first he was going to find out by 
himself how things stood and then he would take the 
necessary measures. 

That evening he did not sleep until midnight, when 
he came to the conclusion that the best way to separate 
Emira from Qemal and his friends was to send her for a 
long period of time away from Tirana, possibly away 
from Albania. The latter solution reminded him of a 
proposal that inspector Gentile had made to him some 
times ago. Gentile had invited Ajet, «quando le cose si 
metterano a posto», to go with his family to Florence and 
stay there for two or three months at Gentile’s home, 
combining repose with sight-seeing and other pleasures. 
So Ajet thought it was high time now to accept the 
Italian's proposal and pay him a visit at his home in Italy. 


Chapter VIII 


Instead of going himself to Florence and taking his 
vife with him, Ajet sent there Emira alone. May with its 
flowers passed peacefully enough for Emira, nor did 
Hitler’s «storm» to the east in June or the presence of the 
«Tiger» tanks at the gates of Moscow in August and 
September disturb her very much. Charmed by the beauty 
of Dante’s Florence, by the ancient culture of Rome and 
the music of Naples the «citta canora», she paid little 
attention to the rmportant events that took place during 
the summer. She often thought of Qemal and of his 
disappointment at the turn that the political situation had 
taken, but she was convinced that even he by then must 
have renounced his impossible dreams. She would like 
him to see the world. «Poor boy! Nature has given him 
exceptional intelligence, but the patchy culture he has 
got is a smattering of everything and knowledge of 
nothing. The world has gone so far ahead. Mit’hat bey 
was right to screw up his face when hearing the young 
people talking about the future of Albania. Mr. Bardhi 
did not place much confidence in the young people either, 
but as he saw no way out, no promise of Satisfactory 
solution, he has left the country and now is living abroad 
in exile. As for Mit’hat bey he has not yet put his cards 
on the table which means that the trme is not ripe yet... 
whereas we who are only the limbs, we want to march 
while the head itself is not yet ready! Ah, Q@emal, Qemal!~ 

By the end of September Emira wanted to return to 
Albania but Emma, Gentile’s daughter, who had been her 
companion during the whole summer and had become 
attached to her like a real sister, dissuaded her. She even 
proposed to Emira to take a course at the university. It 
would be fine. They both would be always together. 
Everybody would like her. And Emma _ wouldn't be 
surprised if some nice boy, or perhaps a professor... 

The opposition came from Ajet who wrote that he did 
not wish his sister to stay away so long. «Her mother’s 
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health is not what it used to be, and Emira is needed at 
home. I am sure you will understand... » 

She came back by plane on the 28th of November, 
on a cold, rainy morning. Her brother went to meet her 
at the airport, but he seemed embarrassed and gave her 
only a cold hand instead of embracing her as he did on 
such occasions. The airport of Tirana and the «Durrés» 
street were decorated with flowers and with Albanian and 
Italian flags. As they approached the town they passed 
a long column of tanks, apparently in readiness to take 
part in the traditional parade of the national holiday. On 
some of the walls Emira saw big posters on which the 
slogan «Long live the 28th of November» was written in 
big black letters; a feeling of warm relief filled her heart. 

—It is very nice, isn’t it? — she whispered to Ajet 
who had not spoken since the brief welcome at the airport. 

Ajet did not reply and looked annoyed. 

— You are not in your best mood, — she said smiling. - 
Have I done something to cause your displeasure? 

— It is not with you that I am annoyed, — he said. 

She remembered that in his last letter he had 
mentioned something about his misunderstandings with 
his wife and about his intentions to demand a legal 
divorce. 

— Then it must be your wife. She wasn’t the ideal 
match for you, Ajet. Mother and I have often wanted to 
talk to you about her but we did not have the courage 
you know. 

—It isn’t about her that I’m annoyed either, — he 
said. 

— What is it, then? — Emira frowned at the thought 
that something worse had happened in the family. 

They had reached their house. The driver pulled up at 
the gate and came out of his seat to open the doors 
of the car but Ajet did not move. He was about to say 
something, when they heard a strange sound. 

From the town center, where the square of the Mi- 
nistries was, a heavy continuous roar seemed lo come 
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deep and distant like the thunder of a receding storm — 
the roar of a big and angry crowd. 

Another sound followed trom behind, from the tar 
end of the Durrés street; it was the rumble and whine of 
motors mingled with the clatter of the tracks of tens oI! 
tanks, as the armoured column moved towards the center. 
Then two or three isolated shots were heard followed by 
a spurt of a machine gun fire and the sounds of a song... 

— What does it mean? — asked the girl as she 
hurried out of the car. 

Ajet raised his head and took a deep breath as one 
who needs to fill his lungs with air. 

— It is our country’s misfortune, — he said. — I will 
tell you about it later. 

Emira was so shocked that she scarcely recognized 
her mother who stood at the corridor laughing and crying 
at the same time overcomed with emotion. 

The driver brought in Emira’s luggage and receiving 
with thanks Ajet’s tip he went out. Mrs. Naime took care 
of the luggage, while Ajet and Emira entered the drawing 
room without taking off their coats. 

— What was it you wanted to tell me? — asked Emira 
in deep concern. — I have been away for so long a time 
that I know nothing about what is happening here. 

— Much the best thing for you — said Ajet as he 
fumbled in his pockets for his packet of cigarettes. — Now 
you can see for yourself. 

She looked at her brother with alarm and waited for 
him to explain. 

— Revolution, revolution! — he shouted hoarsely. — 
And do you know whom we have to thank for it?... 
Your friend Qemal Orhanaj and his comrades who want 
to bring their communism to us and who have even 
founded their party, their Albanian Communist Party, 
and the madraps consider it to be more than enough to 
raise the people against fascism. 

Emira was surprised beyond measure. She could not 
imagine how a boy like Qemal, so considerate and 
reasonable, could take part in such a rash undertaking. It 
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seemed impossible. Perhaps Ajet was accusing him on 
purpose to make her break her friendship with him. She 
turned to ask him to explain everything in detail, but 
at that moment Ajet was listening to the patter otf 
hundreds of feet running in the street. 

Emira opened the window and saw a crowd of young 
men and girls who were running, pursued by carabinieris 
holding their machine guns ready to fire. She raised her 
head and cried horrified to her brother: «They are 
murdering them!» 

— Shut your mouth! — he shouted and drew her 
away from the window. 

A few minutes later the street door opened and a 
girl came in with her hair dishevelled, and her dress torn 
in several places. She held a small fleg rolled up over its 
Stick which she hid in a hurry behind the door, and after 
arranging in haste her dress and her hair she went out 
again into the street. 

— But this is awful! — murmured Emira. — Could 
it really be Arta? 

— Look at her! That is how they act,—said Ajet 
clenching his teeth. — They make their mischiefs and 
then try to pin them on the others. That is what they do! 

Emira said nothing. She was troubled by what her 
brother had said about a girl whom she happened to know. 
Of course, Arta could have no bad intentions in hiding 
the flag behind their door. She must have known that 
the house belonged to the Velo family, a patriotic family 
which could be trusted. But why didn’t she come to hide 
herself? Why did she go out again in the street? 

Emira followed the girl with her eyes and was glad 
to see that the girl was going in a direction away from 
danger. And when her brother told her that he would 
report fo the authorities upon what had happencd. she 
replied resolutely: 

— No! The honour of our family does not allow us 
to do such a thing. 


Several days had passed before Emira could find 
at last the occasion to hear something about the man she 
was so much interested in. After the demonstration on 
the 28th of November, Qemal who had had a narrow 
escape from the carabinieri, had dissapeared from Tirana. 
It was possible that he had gone to some other district, 
where people did not know him. Some of his comrades 
were arrested and it was said that they would be sent 
into the internment camps despite the intervention of the 
new prime minister Mustafa Kruja, who did not want 
to leave the impression of being too severe with the 
young people. Two or three of Qemal’s comrades, who 
like him had avoided the arrest, were careful not to 
show themselves in the streets. 

Emira heard it all rather worried. She was 
particularly sorry that now, when she more than ever 
needed to share her thoughts with Qemal, she could not 
see him. Perhaps she could never make him abandon the 
road he had chosen, but that was not as important as her 
spiritual relations with him. What was to become of her 
now? She had made perfectly clear her attitude to the 
Kasimatis, though they still continued to remind Ajet of 
his father’s last wish. Should she break with her family 
for ever and follow Qemal? No, it could not be done. 
Then what was to be done? 

At first she shut herself in her home living only 
with her thoughts and dreams. She kept correspondence 
with Emma Gentile, whose letters were full of amusing 
information. She reminded her of the happy days they 
had lived together during her short stay in Italy; these 
letters made Emira think that if Qemal had had the oc- 
casion to see more of the world he would not have been so 
uncompromising in his convictions. The thought that 
Qemal was in vain sacrificing himself, was reinforced by 
Ajet’s repeated insinuations to her. 

Mit’hat bey continued to be a regular, though less 
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frequent visitor of their home. For what had already 
happened and what was expected to come he blamed the 
communists alone and was not only convinced but very 
well informed from reliable sources too, that the situation 
was not as simple as the fascists considered it to be while 
the disorders in Albania had their source in Athens and 
Belgrade, if not much further away. He was terribly 
sorry that among «the so called Albanian Communists» 
there were quite a few enlightened young people, with 
sincere patriotic feelings, who did not realize that behind 
the Albanian Communist Party the sworn enemies of 
Albania, the Serbs and the Greeks, were hidden. 

These words caused much anxiety to Emira. She 
knew that Qemal laid much hope on the country’s 
friendship with her neighbours. But even if this friendship 
actually existed, what could they do now? Like Albania 
they were under fascist occupation and could do nothing 
even for themselves. As for the Soviet Union, which 
Qemal so highly praised and admired beyond measure, no 
one in his right mind could hope that it could come out 
victorious from this war. Why then had Qemal embraced 
so whole-heartedly this lost cause? 

There was a general hatred for the communists felt 
among the people who paid regular visits to the Velo’s 
house. The man who was most bitterly against them was 
Galip bey, Naime’s half brother, who every now and then 
came from Frakulla to vent his indignation against those 
bad herbs that were taking root and sprouting even in the 
Myzeqge plain. He complained of the peasants who, incited 
by «those rascals the communists», had dared to oppose 
the beys and agas. «I swear I am telling no lies,» he 
foamed with rage Jike mad, unable to conceive how the 
one time obedient peasants could have the impudence to 
stand against their lords. Emira felt no sympathy at all 
for her uncle, that ignorant and vulgar man_ vomitting 
such dirty swear-words against the communists. She had 
also a personal reason for disliking him. Galip bey, a man 
capable of betraying his own brother when his interest 
was at stake, was anxious to be in good terms with the 
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Kasimatis, through whom he still hoped to gain personal 
advantages. That was why he insisted that Emira should 
keep her engagement to Petrit, whom he never stopped 
praising as a decent fellow of courage and position. 

But sometimes the Velo’s house received guests who 
were not so enraged at the communists. Afiz Turhani, 
for example, the bearded old man who had been in exile 
together with Hajdar bey and had returned with him after 
the 7th of April, but had not embraced the fascist cause, 
often took the defense of the communists even in the pre- 
sence of Mit’hat bey Frashéri. Mege the lawyer, a school- 
mate of Ajet seemed to be the most reasonable of all in his 
judgement of the communists. He was impatient with 
Galip bey and did not hesitate to scold him. «Why do you 
talk such nonsense?» he would tell Galip bey. «All you 
care about are your estates and the gold you keep in your 
pots somewhere under the ground. But let me tell you 
one thing: Whoever wins, you will not be allowed to keep 
your wealth. Nobody will let you enjoy your gold as 
you wish or to administrate your lands as you have done 
so far». 


Mece, the lawyer was a democrat, whose views were 
similar to those of Ajet and of the inspector Gentile. He 
never swore the communists but only reproached 
them for their exaltation, expressing his hopes that sooner 
or later they would find the way towards a more 
reasonable policy. He even dared to contest Mit’hat bey’s 
conviction namely that the communist movement in 
Albania was inspired by Serb or Greek agents. 

For quite a Jong time Emira refrained herself from 
taking part in these discussions preferring to listen 
in silence, but she tried to keep herself well informed on 
the political problems of the day. She regularly read the 
papers and listened to all the radio stations that 
transmitted in languages which she could understand. 
One night she heard a comment praising the patriotic 
movement in Albania. It spoke well of the demonstrations 
and the other actions organized by the Communist Party 
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without mentioning the Party itself, but describing them 
as «actions of the Albanian people united in their struggle 
against the fascist occupiers». «Well, isn’t this a real 
valuable thing in the interest of our national cause?» she 
said to herself. «The whole world is learning that 
little Albania is capable of doing great deeds for her 
liberty. And that is entirely the merit of the Communist 
Party, whatever Ajet and the others may say». 

The following day she felt a desire to go out for a 
walk in the streets after having stayed for several days 
at home. She hoped to meet somebody who could tell her 
something about what was going on in the country. But 
all she saw was swarms of carabinieris and _ local 
policemen rushing about everywhere and shouting at the 
civilians who were passing by. One of the carabinieris 
approached her and she noticed by his ranks that he was 
an Italian sergeant. He shouted to her to stop but after he 
saw her face he smiled and excused himself. 

At the corner of the «Bristol» hotel she stopped to 
buy the paper «Tomori» which the news-agent 
highly praised for it contained the «historic» speech of 
the prime minister Mustafa Kruja. As she was running 
through the headlines of the paper she heard the shouts 
of a fourteen or fifteen year old boy; it was the shoeblack 
advertizing his trade. As she looked at him she noticed 
that he was smiling and greeting her like an old 
acquaintance. He was very poorly dressed but unusually 
clean for a shoeblack and his intelligent pale face and 
lively black eyes showed the signs of his hard struggle 
for earning scarcely enough to keep body and _ soul 
together. 

Emira was fascinated by his face in which she saw 
something familiar. IIe also glanced at her from time to 
time as his brushes suttled with amazing speed over the 
boots he was polishing. 

— What is your name? Who are your parents? — 
she asked him. 

He put aside the boot and the brushes and got up. 
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—I thought you recognized me, miss.... Don’t you 

remember aunt Hane? 

The memories of the past came back to her in a rush. 

She could forget many things but not aunt Hane who had 
brought her up. Hane had been a young girl when she 
came aS a servant to the Velo family; Emira was not yet 
born at that time. And she had grown old in Emira’s 
house. Everybody used to call her «aunt Hane» because 
she was so kind that they all treated her like a member 
of the family. But she had fallen ill about four years ago 
and never recovered despite the care of the doctor that 
Ajet had called to look after her. She died leaving her 
only son and her old father to take care of each other. 
Ajet had also promised to take care of the boy and had 
seen him through the elementary school, but later when 
he had found a suitable work for him, the boy had 
disappeared. Emira had been very fond of him when as 
a litle boy he came every day with his mother and she 
had treated him like a little friend, taking care of his 
clothes, teaching him to keep himself clean and seeing 
that he had enough to eat. And the child was pleased and 
proud when she sent him on some errand and _ said 
«Thank you, Demko» to him. His name was Adem, but 
she preferred to call him «Demko». 

Now it was more than three years since she had last 
seen him and had almost forgotten him. He was much 
taller and his pale thin face showed that life had not been 
easy for him. Emira felt that she to some extent and 
Ajet in particular, were responsible for his poor state. 

— You must excuse us. Demko, —she_ apologized. 
— Ajet and I should have taken much more care of you... 
But the times and all these events... I don’t know what 
to say... Have you been in Tirana all this time? 

The boy was surprised when he heard her address 
him by the old diminutive she had used so long ago. 

— Yes, in Tirana. — he answered. 

— Is your grandfather still living? 

— Yes, living to suffer. He is almost completely 
paralysed. 
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— Oh, I’m sorry. But it is also your fault. Why have 
you never come to see us? We could have found some 
more suitable work for you. 

Demko shook his head doubtfully. 

— Work! Do you think these gentlemen will let me 
keep a job? — and he raised his chin towards a group of 
officers that were entering the «Kursal» coffee-house. 

Emira bent her head over the boy and whispered: 

— We will find some work for you, some work 
which will have nothing to do with these «gentlemen». 

The boy smiled, he was pleased at the tone with 
which she said «these gentlemen». 

— Tell me, Demko, — she continued still keeping her 
voice low. — Do you know why these «gentlemen» are so 
alarmed? 

— They are scared to death by the communists... 
The communists have filled Tirana with tracts... They 
have stuck a tract even on the door of Jacomoni’s office 
they say. 

— Very interesting!...— said Emira thoughtfully. 

— Interesting! Sure! They throw the tracts and 
vanish in thin air... They put one even to me... Look... 
Here in the box of my brushes, and I never saw who did 
it. 

The girl looked around and, making sure that nobody 
was looking at them, cume closer to the boy and whispered: 

—-Do you still have it? 

— Yes, and I don’t know what to do with it. 

— Give it to me, quick. No one will suspect me of 
having it. 

He pulled the tract out of his box, and pretending to 
be brushing her shoes put it quickly into the pocket of 
her gabardine coat. 

—I will be seeing you soon,— she _ said. — You 
must come to our house, do you hear me? Today, if you 
can. You need not worry about the «haném», because she 
is not home; she has gone to her father. 

The boy nodded with a broad smile. 
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Was there anything wrong with that tract? Nothing. 
On the contrary, it was an appeal to the whole people for 
unity against the fascist occupiers, for a United Albania, 
free and democratic. «The communists want to link our 
struggle with the struggle of all the enslaved peoples of 
Europe against Italian fascism and German _nazism, 
particularly with the struggle of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union who carry the heaviest burden of the 
antifascist war. They raise their voices against the arrests 
and executions committed in Albania by the fascists. 
What is wrong with that»? 

When Emira spoke to her brother about these things, 
he told her that the communists ought to act like that if 
they did not want the people to catch them alive and 
hand them over to the government. But their true 
intentions were to destroy the Albanian nation, to under- 
mine the family and everything sacred; they wanted to 
make such a mess and disorder where even the dogs 
would not know their own master, leaving thus the 
foreigners to rule the country. 

— On these matters, Emira, you should listen to one 
man alone, — he advised her. — And that man is Mit’hat 
bey. He does not fully agree with me, and he does not 
agree with Mr. Mece either, but this is of no big conse- 
quence for the moment. Our divergences shall be ironed 
out bloodlessly, when we gain our liberty. Do you 
remember how we used to discuss these problems with 
Mr. Bardhi in the days of King Zog? This is how we shall 
discuss them with Mit’hat bey too when the time comes. . . 

— And we shall never find a way out, — Emira 
interrupted him bitterly. 

— We shall; we will! —said Ajet with a tone of 
authority. Then it was the zogist regime which prevented 
us, but tomorrow, with a man like Mit’hat Frashéri in 
power, everything will be different. 
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—If only that day would really come! — whispered 
Emira doubtfully. 

—It will, no doubt about it. One way or another, 
somebody will raise his voice in defence of Gjerg] 
Kastrioti’s country, and liberty will be given to us. 

But even after this conversation, which seemed to 
have convinced Emira, she kept to herself many of her 
convictions and refrained from discussing them with her 
brother. The communists could not be so foolish as to let 
themselves be trapped by the enemy. Qemal might not 
have Mit’hat’s erudition, nor that of Ajet, but he was 
clever enough to distinguish truth from flagrant falsehood. 
And Qemal was not the head of the activities of the 
Communist Party. Surely, there were others, more 
capable than him, to lead the movement. That tract, for 
example, was written by someone who was more mature 
in his thoughts and his style also was different. 


The sun was already high in the sky and the street 
noise had reached its customary level, when a_ loud 
knocking at the door of her bedroom awakened Emira. 
She threw her dressing gown over her shoulders and ran 
to open the door. 

Instead of her mother, who used to knock that way 
at the door when Emira was late to get up in the morning, 
she saw the pretty face and the smiling eyes of their 
neighbour's daughter Adivia, with her thick black tresses 
falling over her breasts a jasmine coloured headkerch- 
ief neatly tied ever her forehead. 

The girl excused herself explaining that Mrs. Naime 
herself had told her to knock hard at Emira’s door if she 
wunted to awaken her. She said that her younger brother 
had an attack of fever so she had come to ask for some 
of «those sweet red pills that even the children don’t 
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refuse». She knew that Emira kept in a box all kinds of 
drugs ready to use for her neighbours whenever they 
needed them. 

Emira was touched by the simple, unaffected manner 
with which the girl spoke; she invited her to sit down on 
the sofa, offered her some candy and asked her about the 
health of the other members of the family. 

— Do you know, miss? — said Adivia unexpectedly, 
— last night I saw the fellow who used to come often to 
your house. 

— What fellow? — Emira asked her with surprise. 

— The one... Of course you remember him... — she 
said and lowered her head. She wanted to add «The 
fellow whom Mrs. Naime had chosen for me», but she 
could not bring herself to say it. 

— Your eyes must have deceived you, — said Emira. 

— My eyes to deceive me? It is impossible. He even 
smiled at me and maybe wanted to say something to me, 
but I lowered my head and ran away. 

The news filled Emira’s heart with joy, but at the 
same time another thought troubled her: what was she 
going to tell Q@emal now? Should she tell him that she 
loved him as much as before, or should she ask him about 
what he was doing now? She could do both, of course. But 
what if he did not feel the same that he once felt for her? 
Even if he did love her even more than before, would 
that love be so great as to make him turn away from the 
way he had taken? And if that was impossible, would 
then Emira find the strength to sacrifice everything and 
follow the man she loved? It was hard to decide, terribly 
hard. To follow Qemal’s road would mean to break not 
only with her family but also with some of the country’s 
most renowned people. 

Emira was so much absorbed by her thoughts 
that she was suprised when finally she saw Adivia 
gazing at her with a strange look of curiosity, and perhaps 
disappointed that Emira had not mentioned anything 
about the match between herself and Qemal, proposed 
some years before... 
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Impressed by the simple way the girl spoke to her, 
kmira invited her in. She was sorry tor the young girl 
because she nad not had the luck she deserved. She was 
a fine girl, in every sense, but many girls of her age and 
Situation who did not possess half her qualities had 
already settled down to married life, while Adivia was still 
expeciing. Perhaps her parents were to blame, because out 
of oriental fanaticism they had kept her shut out of any 
society in which her merits could be noticed and 
appreciated. The few proposals she had had so far, had 
come from people who wanted to exploit her work 
rather than make her the companion of their life, and it 
was a consolation that her father and her elder brother 
had accepted none of those proposals. 

— As for the fellow my mother wanted to marry you, he 
did not prove to be the man we thought to be Adivia, 
—said Emira trying to be friendly with her. —1 have 
heard lately that he has fallen in bad company. Maybe 
that’s why he has ceased to come to our house. 

The yirl straightened her body and raised her head 
with a dark frown, but it was only for a moment; then she 
smiled and said: 

— No, miss, it is not as you say. They have been 
telling lies to you... 

Then she threw nervously one of her tresses behind 
her back and jumped to her feet. 

Emira was surprised at the conviction with which 
the girl had taken Qemal’s defence. Did she know Qemal 
so well? Why was she so indignant on hearing somebody 
put a slight on Qemal? Emira made several conjectures 
but none of them seemed acceptable. Then she took the 
girl by her arm, excused herself for speaking irresponsibly 
and added: 

— They surely must have been telling lies to me, 
Adivia — I shouldn’t have spoken as I did. It is more 
than a year since I have seen him for the last time and 
though I have been looking forward to hear from him, 
I have heard nothing but vague rumours by ill intentioned 
people. .. 
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— Even if you wanted, you could not find him, — 
Said the girl. 

— Why? 

— He is in prison. They arrested him the day you 
came back from Italy. 

Emira said nothing. She was looking at Adivia as if 
trying to recall something that had gone out of her 
mind. 

—It is impossible, — she said with conviction. — I 
have asked about him ever since the day I came back, 
and... 

— Why impossible, miss? — the girl interrupted her. 
— I have seen with my own eyes how the carabinieris 
closed on him. It happened right here, close to your 
house. Some of them were running after him, others 
intercepted him. He was alone with two comrades, and 
the carabinieris were a whole crowd. They pointed 
their guns at him so he could do nothing. He told them 
something in their language and they struck him with the 
butts of their rifles until he fell down half dead on the 
ground. Then they kicked him cursing him and shouting: 
«Mascalzone! Brutto communista!»... I went almost mad 
as I watched from behind the wall of the garden and 
only God knows how I was able to restrain myself from 
shouting at them. When they raised him up his face was 
so much stained with blood that you couldn’t have 
recognized him... 

Emira stood with her hands crossed on her breast 
listening terrified and fascinated. It was clear that she 
had not been told the truth about Qemal. And even 
after Adivia finished her story, she remained still there, 
speechless, motionless, staring fixedly with a very pale 
and somewhat fierce countenance that her interlocutor 
could not quite understand the reason of such a change. 

— Then you should see what my father did to me, 
— said the girl as if trying to relieve the silent and sad 
atmosphere her words had created. 

Emira turned her eyes aside and tried to smile. 

— What did he do to you? — she asked. 
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— He scolded me for speaking well of the communists. 
«Get out of my sight, you shameless rag!» he said. «To 
feel sorry for those scoundrels!» The next day he sent me 
to Farka, to my uncle. And he would have left me there 
if my brother had. not fallen ill, so they needed me here. 
Now he is still so mad at the communists that he doesn’t 
allow me to come even to you. As if the communists are 
to blame... 

— They have their own faults too, Adivia, — said 
Emira as if to herself. — They are too hasty. They do 
things without waiting for the proper time. 

—It is possible. But they have a pure heart, miss. 
They are ready to sacrifice their lives for the good of the 
country. They are not like some gentlemen who bombard 
you with a shower of beautiful words about the freedom 
of Albania but won’t sacrifice even a hair from their 
heads for it... 

That was unexpected. It was Adivia, who spoke so, 
she the humble girl, the daughter of their ignorant and 
fanatical neighbours, who blushed whenever she had to 
say a word to a stranger! How was it possible that she 
could talk in such a manner?... Where has she found her 
own opinions and who learned her to defend them so 
well?... Suddenly Emira involuntarily remembered the 
other girl, Arta, who like Adivia did not have the adequate 
education but was able to speak freely and convincingly 
about the most important social and political problems of 
the day. But the comparison was not very appropriate. 
Arta had been brought up by parents who had _ not 
restrained her freedom and had put no obstacle to her 
friendship with other girls and boys of her age, from 
whom she had learned much that was useful to her 
intellectual development. With Adivia it was quite dif- 
ferent. With such parents as hers and the restricted circle 
of her acquaintances she had, she could hardly hope to 
advance, in spite of her natural intelligence... How then 
was it possible for her to talk as she did? Emira began to 
suspect that Adivia must have gotten herself involved 
somehow in the movement which had attracted so many 
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young people; she must have been in touch with the 
communists. «But how could that happen to poor Adivia 
who hardly ever steps out of her house unless accompanied 
by her parents? It is unbelievable» she said to herself. 

Emira would have liked to continue the conversation 
with Adivia and maybe learn something more from her, 
but the girl excused herself saying that she had come just 
for a moment. Emira did not keep her. She gave her 
some quinine pills telling her how to use them and 
accompanied her as far as the street door. There she drew 
her close to herself, and looking at her somewhat 
mischievously she whispered: 

—I have nothing against the communists, Adivia, 
you must believe me. But it seems to me that you are 
talking too much to your heart. Perhaps you have fallen 
in love with someone of them? 

The girl was shocked. Her cheeks flushed like flames. 
Her fingers instinctively ran over the knots of her tresses. 
She drew a deep breath and without looking Emira in the 
face blurted: «No, miss. You shouldn’t worry about 
Adivia... I have no right to fall in love,mo I haven’t.... 


Peale Tad ald, 


One day Ajet had received an invitation to attend 
a meeting at the «Skénderbeg» club, where the prime 
minister Mustafa Kruja was going to speak before a 
selected audience. Ajet had told his mother that he would 
not be back for lunch since the meeting was expected to 
be long and after that he had some important business to 
do. He would find a place somewhere in the town to eat and 
would be back only for dinner in the evening. He 
expected to be very busy during the day therefore he 
asked Emira to conclude two transactions for him at 
the National Bank. 
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«Two birds with one stone», thought Emira. Without 
losing time she washed her face, dressed herself, ate her 
breakfast in haste and, pretending to be late for the bank, 
ran out into the street. 

—Emira, Emira, imprudent girl... grumbled Mrs. 
Naime aiter her. — You pass the whole night with those 
books of yours and then get up at noon when people come 
back from work. It is a sin before god. Burning light for 
nothing, and with the price of electricity so high! 

They did not delay her at the bank. Two young men 
whom she did not know took the papers and completed 
the necessary formalities without letting her wait her 
turn despite the protests of the other clients. 

As she was about to cross the threshold and go out, 
one of the two young men stopped her and, introducing 
himself, said: 

—I have been looking for you for several days but 
I did not know where I could find you. I have a letter 
for you from Qemal. Here it is. — He took a small envelope 
out of his pocket and handed it to her. 

Emira had no time to thank him, for he disappeared 
as quickly as he had come. She descended slowly the 
steps of the bank, surprised at the solicitude shown by 
the two young men to please her. It was clear that it was 
a friendly kindness they showed for Qemal. Only when 
she reached the square of the Ministries did she realize 
that she had taken a direction that she had not meant to 
take but still it was as good a place as any other to stop and 
read the letter. Nothing special was written in the letter 
and she found it too impersonal. Qemal mentioned 
neither their love. nor politics, nor the hard time he had 
had in jail; he only wrote that he looked forward to 
their future meeting and appointed the time and place 
where she could mect him. This reassured her he still 
loved her. 
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As she was returning home, she repeatedly looked 
at her watch and saw that she was late. It had taken her 
mucn time to tell Q@emal how much she had missed him 
during their long separation, to tell him everything about 
herself, and ask him everything about himself. But now 
she knew that her delay ought to be explained in 
some way to her brother and it filled her with anxiety. 
Yet her thoughts were still with Qemal, with the two 
hours which had passed like two minutes. 

«No, no! Qemal and his comrades are not what Ajet 
and Mit’hat bey accuse them to be. They do not conceal 
their great and ultimate ideal, communism; just on 
the contrary, they are proud of it and call it the highest 
ideal in the history of mankind. But for the present they 
are fighting for the liberation of Albania not only from 
the foreigners, but also from the claws of the traitors, 
the beys and landlords of Zog’s time, who have come over 
to the new masters and are kissing the hand of fascism. 
Here is how Qemal defined the aims of the communists: 
— struggle for a free Albania, for a democracy of the 
people! Is there anything wrong with this?...» 

Emira was so captivated by Qemal’s arguments about 
the policy of the Communist Party and the moral 
principles of its members that she had no courage to 
mention the shameful aims and acts that «some people» 
attributed to them. She was much surprised when Qemal, 
on his own initiative, explained to her the very things 
Emira had not been able to clarify herself and which had 
disturbed her for so long. It was as if somebody had 
deliberately asked him beforehand to prepare the ans- 
wers for her. 

«He is so well acquainted with the standards of 
civilization achieved by other countries. Yes, he knows 
about this more than those who have seen the world but 
he does not think that civilization can be brought to 
Albania by a handful of people who have the means to 
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travel. On the contrary, he insisted that the country can 
advance only through the efforts of the people, only when 
the people would get rid of the parasites that don’t let 
them raise their heads. How right has Sami Frashéri been 
90 years ago about the reforms he suggested to be 
carried out and the kind of government Albania 
should have. He has been a great man and his teachings 
are extremely useful for the people to follow them. But 
could people like the Vrionis, the Verlacis, or the Toptanis 
give them a chance? Or could Galip Bey Frakulla and his 
friends do it, who were concerned only about their own 
lands, their rents, their pots of gold...» 

These matters and many other problems of great 
importance like these were the only concern of the 
communists. They invited the people to rise up and fight 
as they had always done for their rights and their 
liberty, but at the same time they advised the people to 
draw lessons from the past experience and not to allow 
the others benefit from the nation’s sacrifices or play with 
the destiny of the motherland. 

Emira could still hear what Qemal had told her in 
the narrow corridor which had to be lighted even in 
daylime: «You can understand these things, Emira, better 
than most of the girls of your age. But you live among 
people who expect the liberation of the country to be 
given to them as a gift from heaven and do not have the 
courage to work and fight for it. That is why they 
disagree with us and call us all sorts of names, but these 
people risk to become a serious obstacle to the people’s 
struggle for freedom. And that could be fatal to Albania; 
so you ought to do your best I think, to prevent this. And 
even if you don’t succeed you mustn’t let yourself fall 
under their influence. Otherwise...» he had not finished 
his thought, because what he had in mind was, maybe, 
really frightful, but he had smiled instead and had 
changed his tone: «No. T am sure you won’t make such 
a mistake. Now we plan to start a new journal, and your 
contribution will be welcome to it. I can also assure you 
that we shall keep in secret your real identity, so it won’t 
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be like in Zog’s time when Musa Juka was the first to learn 
who was hiding behind a pen name. Do you remember?» 

His face had brightened up when she accepted and she 
had felt his arms round her waist and his kisses on her 
lips. And there was something new in these kisses, some- 
thing higher and noble quite different from the passionate 
kisses of a lover. 
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Now Emira was quite differently impressed by the 
discussions her brother had with his friends. She saw 
clearly the falsity of their arguments and could easily 
counter them with arguments of her own. But Ajet was 
watching her closely as if reading through her mind and 
was always ready to say: «There you go again, Emira — 
you don’t want to spoil everything, do you?» And indeed, 
she felt that it was quite useless trying to speak to them 
even if she would try to; it would only make things worse 
and worse; her brother would shut her up in the house 
and this could be the end of her meetings with Qemal. 

Now she saw Qemal less frequently, not only because 
Ajet made it more difficult for her, but because Qemal 
did not stay all the time in Tirana. His friend, also, the 
young man from the bank, had been transferred to the 
inner offices and could not be reached easily. 

Thus many days and weeks, and months passed in 
a monotonous sequence... 
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Chapter xX 


That summer the country was on fire from the 
daring actions of the guerrilla units in the towns and the 
partisan attacks on the motorized convoys and isolated 
garrisons of the enemy. Now Qemal’s comrades were not 
the same friends he had had two years before. It was 
long ago since he had last seen Arta, though she had begun 
so well her communist activity and had continued it with 
the same zeal until the demonstration of the 28th of 
November after the foundation of the Party. The comrades 
highly praised her for her father had been hanged by the 
fascists but they regretted that she was no longer in the 
front lines of the struggle. Aleko, too, was rarely seen 
around; he was not Arta’s cousin, as he had introduced 
himself to Qemal, but her fiancé, and now they lived 
together in her house with her grandmother. He confined 
himself to his work as a school teacher it seemed and had 
apparently withdrawn from the movement. 

The leader of the Party cell in which Qemal was a 
member, an experienced comrade whose pseudonym was 
«Hysein», repeatedly stressed the necessity of penetrating 
among the broad masses of the people in order to attract 
in the ranks of the movement as many people as possible. 

— Something is wrong with those of the «Zjarri» 
group — said at a meeting Piciruku, one of the members 
of the cell, a short fellow with a small face and black 
hair. He spoke the Tirana dialect and the other comrades 
thought that he cume trom some Tirana village, but he 
was born in the district of Korga. 

As he was explaining what had happened between 
him and a Zjarrist, who was trying to convince one of 
Piciruku’s friends to join the Zjarri group, he mentioned 
the names of Aleko and Arta. But he spoke well of them, 
particularly of Aleko whose father had been a miner in 
Irrance and died there. Piciruku added that both Acta 
and Aleko had joined the Zjarri group, «had fallen 
victims to the damned Zjarri group» as he put it. 
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Qemal pointed out that he had known and praised 
them; then the other comrades told what they knew 
about them. So it came out at the end that Aleko had been 
for a long time a member of the Zjarri group and lately 
they had asked him to make Arta join the group,too, but 
they both did not seem to agree with their policy. 

— Why don’t they leave it? — asked Qemal naively. 

— It isn’t so easy — replied Piciruku. — The leaders 
of the Zjarri group use strange tactics to stop their 
members leave the group. 

— Do they shoot them? — asked someone humorously. 

—No. But they report them to the police as 
bolsheviks, which in fact is much the same thing as 
shooting them. 

When the meeting ended and the comrades were 
preparing to go, Hysein told Qemal that he had a word 
with him. He took him by the arm and they went out 
together in the street. 

—I did not know that you knew them so well, — 
began Hysein. 

— It is more than three years, by now, — said Qemal, 
— but I have not seen them since. 

— It’s bad. Too bad. 

Qemal stopped and looked at him with surprise. 

— What are you staring at? You must lose no more 
time, — said Hysein. — They are the very elements that 
must be saved. Young and half intellectuals as they are, 
they belong to your sphere of influence. They will 
understand you much better than a worker like myself 
or Piciruku. Do you understand me? 

Qemal nodded. 

They had reached the «Veriu» street. There Hysein 
told Qemal that he had some business at the «Flora» shop. 
«So long» said Qemal as they were going to part, but 
through the shop window he saw the profile of a young 
man talking to the owner and he was troubled at the 
sight. 

— Go now. What are you waiting for? — said Hysein 
in a reproaching tone. 
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—I have my reason, — replied Qemal and, pointing 
with his finger at the man in the shop, he asked: — do 
you know that fellow? 

— Yes I do. 


— And do you have anything to do with him? 

— Yes, I have. What do you mean? 

Qemal made a grimace of dissatisfaction. 

—I mean... I want to tell you something but... 

He had seen Saraga, who at that moment was 
shaking hands with the shop-keeper. 

— All right, we will talk about it another time, but 
go now... — said Hysein impatiently. 


But there was no need for Qemal to talk to Hysein 
about this matter, because a week later they read in 
their cell a resolution of the Central Committee of the 
Party on the deviation from the party line and the 
splitting activities of two leading communists: Anastas 
Lulo and Sadik Premte. 

—Saraga! — cried Qemal_ shaking his _ head 
contemptuously when he heard the last name _ and 
whispered to Hysein, who was presiding the meeting: — 
Has this gentleman gone so far as that? 

— Who is Saraga? — asked Hysein surprised. 

— Sadik Premte... The young man we saw the other 
day in the «Flora» shop. I know that plotter for a long 
time... We had nicknamed him Saraga. 

— Very well. You can speak when your turn comes, 
— said Hysein curtly, as if to reproach him for interrup- 
ting the delegate who was reading the resolution. 

The delegate was a young woman with short brown 
hair, wearing a light summer suit. Qemal was impressed 
by the ease with which she was discussing the resolution. 
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—It was during these days that the supreme 
command of the Red Army admitted in public that Hitler’s 
troops had entered the ruined Stalingrad and the surviving 
units of the Red Army in a small part of the city were 
resisting the enemy by might and main. But in her 
analysis of the political situation the delegate insisted 
that Stalingrad actually had not fallen and was never 
going to fall. 

«She hasn’t heard the latest news», thought 
Qemal and, when his turn to speak came he told them 
what he had heard on the Italian transmission of the 
Moscow radio. 

—I know, comrades, I do know this — said the 
girl smiling and not in the least disturbed. — I have 
heard all the latest news, and yet I insist that Stalingrad 
will never fall. 

Her voice sounded so convinced that Qemal did not 
have the heart to contradict her. Moreover, the way she 
explained the situation and the certainty with which she 
spoke, made him think that she might be right, after all. 

Then she added that «Qorri» and «Xhepi» (she used 
the pseudonyms of Anastas Lulo and Sadik Premte) had 
openly expressed their doubts in the final triumph of the 
Red Army over the fascists. Then she mentioned some 
other political weaknesses and anti-party tendencies 
manifested by the two accused comrades, which did not 
surprise Qemal since he knew quite well Saraga’s 
character. But when the delegate added that the two 
comrades admitting their faults had pledged to correct 
them, and that the Central Committee taking note of this 
fact had recommended that they should be given another 
chance by keeping them in the Party and helping them 
to do away with their mistakes, Qemal was very much 
disappointed. 

The delegate noticed Qemal’s dissatisfaction and 
asked him: 

— Aren’t you satisfied with the resolution, comrade 
Zef? 

Qemal opened his eyes in surprise when he heard 
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her address him by his new pseudonym: perhaps Hysein 
had mentioned it at the district committee. He replied 
smiling apologetically: 

— To tell you the truth, I am not satisfied. 

— Why? 

— Because J know very well one of them, Xhepi, and 
I know what a worthless fellow he is. Frankly, I don’t 
trust him. 

The delegate laughed. 

— Frankly... Of course, that’s the way we speak 
in the Party. It can’t be otherwise. But the problem you 
raise is another matter. The Central Committee does not 
say that we must take for granted the sincerity of their 
promises. On the contrary we must keep our eyes wide 
open. This stand towards those who have made: mistakes 
shows how patient and generous our Party is. And if 
these two take it as a weakness on its part, then they 
will have to blame but themselves for the consequences. . . 
Is that clear? 

Then the cell drew up the list of its future duties. 
A special point was made about Qemal’s conduct towards 
Xhepi, instructing him to put aside his personal feelings 
and establish regular contacts with him. There were 
different engagements taken by the other comrades. 
Piciruku demanded to be allowed to make a singlehanded 
attempt against the life of a spy who had been reporting 
to the police many people from his part of the town. 
Another undertook to organize a raid with his group on 
an arms depot. Kopani, a worker in a printing shop, who 
had recently been admitted to join the Party as a 
candidate member, promised to provide a hand driven 
printing machine, printing paper and a stereotype plate 
for heading of the party organ «Zéri i Popullit» (The 
People’s Voice) the publication of which had just started. 
He even promised to secure the printing of the paper on 
the printing press with which he was working at that time. 

Then Qemal’s turn came. He could not decide what 
to undertake and looked at Hysein as if for advice. 

— Can you convince these two comrades we mentioned 
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before to leave the «Zjarri» group and come over to us? 
This would be a real success for us, —said Hysein. 

— You can talk to Arta on my behalf, too — said 
the delegate looking at Qemal with sympathy. — We have 
been classmates at «The Queen Mother» institute... 
Then she sat beside him and added in a whisper: — At 
that time Emira was in the senior class. 

Qemal felt he was blushing. «How strange that she 
should be informed even about that», he thought. Then 
he said loudly: 

—I was thinking of some risky action, like those 
undertaken by our comrades. As for comrade Hysein’s 
proposal, I believe I can easily fulfil it. 

— All the tasks charged by the Party are risky, — 
said the delegate. — Nevertheless we must not judge our 
actions by the risk they carry, be it great or small, but 
by the results they achieve. So to bring to the Party two 
comrades like Arta and Aleko will be an important gain. 

Encouraged by her words, Qemal nodded his consent. 

— But you must not neglect the other instruction about 
Xhepi, — added the delegate. — He, maybe, will try to 
dissemble his true convictions from the Party and disclose 
them only to somebody whom he can trust. So you must 
keep in touch with him and not avoid him. You must 
even try to renew your old friendship with him. But you 
must be very careful because he is very clever. Anyhow, 
you know him better perhaps than we do. 


Chapter XI 


The daring attacks of the partisans during the summer 
against the enemy ammunition depots and his motorized 
convoys, the severance of the communication lines of the 
enemy, the liberation of important districts and the 
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heroic deeds of the communists like Qemal Stafa in 
Tirana and Perlat Rexhepi in Shkodér, shook the 
confidence of the fascists who undertook large scale 
repressive operations. This stirred the exasperated masses 
to revolt; the indignant population filled the ranks of the 
partisan units with new volunteers and spared no efforts 
to help the guerilla units in the towns. 

In Tirana, in broad daylight and before the eyes of 
the carabinieris, the partisans shot colonel Gjelloshi, one 
of the most trusted collaborators of the fascists who had 
taken part in several operations against the partisans in 
various districts. The men of the guerilla unit that had 
carried out his execution had mixed with the crowd of 
the people that had gathered to watch the dead officer, 
and were never discovered. 

«We must destroy their bases in the town», said 
the king’s «luogotenente» at a meeting with the Quisling 
government. 

«It is not easy, you excellency. Every house in 
Tirana can be used as a base», answered the prime 
minister Kruja. 

— That is your business, your honour. We have 
given you «carta bianca» — were the concluding words 
of the luogotenente, and the prime minister had nodded 
In assent. 


«Just have a look for yourself, mon cher, and then 
say that I’m not right, if you like» said Mit’hat bey to Mr. 
Mece, the lawyer, who that day was in such low spirits 
that he did not feel like talking. Mit’hat bey paced 
nervously to and fro in the room, his straw coloured 
eyebrows drawn close together over his half closed eyes. 
Emira had never seen him in that state of mind and was 
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very much surprised, while Ajet buried his face in his 
hands and seemed as if he was crying. 

Stopping in the middle of the room Mit’hat bey 
suddenly struck the table a heavy blow with his fist and 
shouted angrily at Mr. Mece: «Say something! Why don’t 
you speak! Do you still insist that the communists are not 
the grave-diggers of the nation? Who else except them 
can wish to reduce the country to rubble and ashes?... 
And you ask me to sit down and talk with them... 
Madness! 

— Madness! — repeated Ajet clenching his teeth. 

Crumbled up in his armchair, Mr. Mece moved with 
difficulty his dried lips and murmured as if to himsel!: 

—I don’t think there is any great risk in that. 

— What do you think then? — asked Mit’hat 
bey menacingly. 

Mr. Mece raised his head, until then lowered, clasped 
his hands, tightened his jaws in an effort to calm his 
nerves, and spoke more clearly: 

— [| think, Mit’hat bey, that your presence at their 
meeting is more than necessary. 

—Do you mean to say that I should get familiar 
with their laws? 

— No, no. Don’t misunderstand me, please! I know 
that the doctor goes to his patients to cure them and not 
to contract their diseases... And if they are so crazy as 
to expect to convert you to communism, you, Lumo 
Skéndo, the renowned nationalist leader, and turn down 
your very reasonable proposals, then they would bring 
discredit upon themselves. 

Emira liked the way the lawyer argued and she was 
on the point of congratulating him, when Mit’hat bey, 
who had been listening with a frown, jumped to his feet 
and said: 

—I thought you were a wise man, my boy, but now 
you give me the impression of being a counterfeit. Do 
you know who thinks the same as you do? Only the 
imbeciles who have no notion of the tactics used by the 
communists. 
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Emira was shocked by that uncontrolled outburst 
of Mit’hat bey and expected Mr. Mece to reply. Meanwhile 
it seemed to her inappropriate to be a witness to such a 
quarrel between ‘ne two men but she could not find an 
excuse to leave. Yet nothing happened. Mister Mece 
listened not in the least disturbed and Mit’hat bey 
continued: 

— The communists, my son, are against exploitation 
only in theory, Cut in practice they know very well how 
to use to their advantage such figures as Lumo Skéndo 
and lawyer Mece; but after having achieved their goals, 
they won’t hesitate to send us to the devil. Neither Mece 
nor Ajet found anything to reply. Mece could only utter 
a deep sigh and relax his body in his armchair. 

«These questions are so complicated», thought 
Emira. She had heard nothing about the meeting they 
had mentioned but she supposed that somebody had 
proposed an exchange of opinions between nationalists 
and communists and she found the idea reasonable. But 
with his arguments Mit’hat bey had reduced to silence 
even a man like Mece. That meant that he was able to 
see much further ahead than all the others. Very 
interesting! 


But the proposed meeting was going to take place 
not with standing Mit’hat bey’s opposition, and _ this 
pretty soon. Emira heard about it three days later from 
Mr. Mece, who knew that «important nationalists» were 
going to take part in it and that even Mit’hat bey was 
expected to send a representative in the hope of reaching 
a satisfactory understanding. This raised Emira’s hopes that 
the «complicated» contrasting opinions about the national 
cause would finally be reconciled and could run in a 
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single stream. She was anxious that Qemal’s opinions, 
though differing from her own, should find their way into 
that stream. But the important thing was to reach a 
mutual understanding. Later, even Qemal could be 
brought to look upon things in another light, to change 
a little of his mind and to be a bit more flexible and not 
as stubborn as a mule in his opinions; this would bring 
them close together; then, who knew... 

Her dream was shattered by her brother, who came 
home holding a typewritten sheet of paper in his hand. 

— Here, read it!.. — he said angrily and threw the 
paper to her. — And let me never see you again with 
that shabby friend of yours. 

What hurt Emira most was that Ajet repeatedly 
mentioned Qemal’s «shabbiness». She had often thought 
to draw Qemal’s attention to the importance of being 
respectably dressed and had even wanted to help him buy 
better clothes but she had lacked the courage to make 
the offer. 

She read the paper her brother had handed her, in 
which an account was given of the results of the Peza 
conference. Contrary to what she and her brother had 
expected, the conference has stressed the need to intensify 
the organized struggle against the foreign occupiers and 
the local traitors, and to destory the previous state ap- 
paratus, replacing it with the people’s democratic 
government etc. 

«It looks very serious,» thought Emira. 

Ajet, unconcerned about the effect his words had 
made on his sister, took a bottle of cognac from the 
cupboard, filled a cup and drank it up at one gulp which 
was something unusual for him. Then he turned to his 
sister with a calmer tone: 

— You must put an end to your meetings with Qemal. 
You are clever enough to understand the gravity of the 
situation. It was not a simple whim that made Mit’hat 
refuse to go to this conference in person. He had rightly 
been suspicious of the communist plans. It must have 
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been a bitter disappointment to him, but he had foreseen 
it beforehand. 


The resolutions of the Peza Conference were not the 
only cause for Ajet Velo’s bad temper. After all, they 
were decisions without any validity since they had been 
taken without the official approval of the head of the 
nationalist movement, and time would prove their real 
significance, but what had irritated him most, had been 
the impertinence of «two young fools» who had st »pped 
him in the street speaking to him about the importance of 
the conference, about the need to unite all the patriotic 
forces in a single front, and so forth and so on... In other 
words, the two idiots were making their propaganda... 
To him... to Ajet Velo, the lawyer!... «And who do you 
think these gentlemen were?... None other than Qemal 
Orhanaj and another scapegrace like him». 

Ugly and unbecoming words for a democrat of Ajet 
Velo’s standing. But Emira knew that any opposition on 
her part would irritate him even more, so she kept silent. 
She felt a wave of indignation rising within her, which, 
by being suppressed, showed its signs in the pallor of 
her face and the nervous movements of her hands which 
she repeatedly raised to her head. 

Having swallowed a second cup of cognac, Ajet felt 
tired and went to his bedroom to rest for an hour or two. 
Emira could hope for no better occasion to see Qemal 
and talk with him over some of the questions that had 
become confused in her mind. She knew that after two 
cups of brandy Ajet needed more than two hours of 
sleep and would not notice her absence. 

She found Qemal easily, perhaps because he himself 
had been looking for her, and was wandering about not 
very far from her house hoping to see her. 

The first question she wanted to ask him was why, 
in his opinion, had not Mit’hat Frashéri taken part in the 
Conference of Peza. But her very first words provoked 
in Qemal a somewhat ironical smile which showed that 
his opinion would by no means be favourable to the great 


man. 
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— Wait a minute, let me finish what I have to say, 
—she said as if somebody had prevented her to speak. 
— Do you really think that Mit’hat bey dees not have at 
heart the good of the country? 

—Nothing is impossible in what you say — said 
Qemal looking at her with a benevolent eye. 

She lowered her eyes and began to play with a button 
of her coat. Then she noticed that in spite of the cold that 
was felt in the air, Q@emal was wearing only a thin jacket 
over his shirt. 

— Aren’t you cold? — she asked without finishing 
her thought. 

— No. I am used to it. But listen to me, Emira; you 
should not judge people by their appearance but by 
their deeds. It is Mit’hat bey I have in mind. My comrades 
and I have always respected him. But what can we say 
now? He goes about accusing the communists (not quite 
openly) for misdeeds and intentions of which even Zog 
or the fascists have not accused them. Why does he do it? 

Emira shook her head with an uneasy smile. 

—I don’t know. A lot of what you say is very true. 
But I can never believe that Mit’hat bey does not care 
in his heart about the welfare of Albania... 

— We are not saying that he is a traitor, — said 
Qemal with a frown. — But the road he has taken is 
dangerous for the country. Discord has been fatal to 
Albania in every period of her history. The efforts the 
Communist Party has been making for nearly a year in 
order to bring about the unity of the people in a common 
front against fascism gave their concrete results at the 
Conference of Peza. And every attempt to disrupt this 
unity can hardly be described as patriotic. Isn’t that so? 

She nodded, but there was still some doubt in her 
eyes. 

-—— You must consider the situation as it actually 1s 
at present... The world is divided into two fronts and, 
people must inevitably choose either to go with fascism, 
which intends to subjugate the whole world, or against it. 
Whoever is still thinking that there can be a middle road, 
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is deceiving himself. Our people have made their 
choice, and it is the road against fascism. On that road 
they can count on our great ally, the Soviet Union. 
You surely remember what Mr. Bardhi used to say about 
the Soviet Union. He was a man of sound judgement, 
more so than those who used to come to your house, but 
in regard to the Soviet Union he was wrong, as the events 
showed it in practice. Now, there is no denying that the 
Soviet Union is the hope of the world. 

Emira Velo did not feel herself capable of defending 
what she had intended to defend. She was wondering at 
the clarity and the strength with which the young man 
was expressing his convictions. He was no longer the 
timid boy she had known in Zog’s time, nor the boy she 

: used to meet some time before. He had changed completely 
and was now a man of mature political opinions which 
he was able not only to defend but also to communicate 
to others. Perhaps now neither Bardhi, nor Bahri nor any 
other philosopher they had read could be able to measure 
swords with the self-taught boy they had once scorned. 
All that could not but increase her sympathy for him 
and she felt sure that a man who _ had_ succeeded 
through his own efforts in elevating himself to so high a 
level in the field of politics could not fail to reach 
similarly high standards in his general culture. 

But along with her general satisfaction, these 
thoughts brought to her a feeling of sadness. She could 
not explain what was the cause, but she felt a vague 
melancholy sensation. There was one thing she was now 
certain: Qemal’s arguments about Mit’hat bey on one side; 
and about the communists and the Soviet Union on the 
other, would get her lover further apart from the Velo 
family. Who was right or wrong it was an entirely 
different question. She could not decide for the moment 
and she had no time to go deeper into the matter. What 
she was actually worried with, were her relations with 

: the young fellow, which she feared were threatened by 
dark clouds, gathering and preparing to burst out into a 
tempest. Tt was not in vain, after all, that Ajet had 
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ordered her: «J don’t want to see you any more with that 
shabby fellow of yours». 

—It is a pity, — sighed the girl without realising 
that what she said had nothing to do with Qemal’s final 
remark. 

— What is a pity? — he asked surprised. Don’t you 
agree that the Soviet Union is the hope of the world? 

— No, no, it is not that, — said the girl hurriedly. — 
I was thinking about the split. It will lead to fratricide... 

By the way she said it, Qemal noticed that she was 
desperate about the hopeless situation which was created 
and she had lost all hopes that there could be a way 
oul. 

— Don’t say it is a pity, — he advised her, — but 
try to be strong and put in good order your ideas in order 
to defend them up to the end... Torrents shed their fury 
as quickly as they accumulate it. You must keep a firm 
hold on the ground if you don’t want to be swept away. 
I can understand your doubts and hesitations, but I want 
you to march forward and not fall behind. I want you 
to remain always the same Emira I have known since the 
first day I saw you... 

The town clock struck six. It startled him. He excused 
himself and shook hands with her in a hurry as if he had 
forgotten an important appointment. 

Emira stood for a while deep in her’ thoughts 
following with her eyes the retreating silhouette of Qemal 
until he at last disappeared in the darkness. Then she 
raised the collar of her coat and walked slowly home. 


Chapter XII 


After the Peza Conference the National-liberation 
War took larger proportions. During the autumn, Peza, 
Skrapar and Kurvelesh were subjected to the cruel 
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repressive operations undertaken by the Italian army 
and the mercenary forces which burned down houses, 
plundered the population, imprisoned and killed people 
without trial, but they suffered heavy losses and, to 
their great surprise, before even reaching the centers 
of their retreat, they heard that the scattered population 
were returning to their ruined homes, rebuilding them 
with the help of the partisans, removing the newly 
appointed fascist officials and setting up their own local 
government. 

Like a black omen which announced the failure of 
Mustafa Kruja’s iron fist policy and forewarned the 
downfall of the fascist power itself, came by the end of 
the year to the Luogotenenza the news of Consul Clementi’s 
death, the General commander of the fascist militia, and 
of sixty others of his militiamen. He had been sent at 
the head of a selected militia division, armed with tanks, 
with heavy artillery and other modern weapons, to 
«give a good lesson» to the partisan forces of Vlora and 
Mallakastra, which had gone too far with their daring 
actions and had concentrated for new actions in the 
district of Mesaplik. 

The battle had begun at the village of Gjorm, thirty 
kilometres to southeast of Vlora, and there it had ended 
after a fight of 48 hours with the complete rout of the 
militia, which had been encircled badly and attacked 
not only by the partisan forces but also by the entire 
population, and had been put to flight leaving behind 
the dead body of their commander and of many of their 
fellow soldiers. 

This event, which at first seemed unbelievable, 
struck the Italian authorities with dismay and aroused 
their distrust towards the local government officials, 
particularly towards Qazim Koculi, the high commissioner 
for the region. who was executed the next day after the 
battle. Mussolini himself sent his famous order «to seek 
another method» and his special emissaries came _ to 
Tirana to study the situation and prepare plans for the 
future. 
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At this time the Velo house became the center of 
Unusual movement and meetings, going on deep into the 
night. People were coming not only from Tirana _ but 
also from the provinces, and Emira heard many new names 
like these of Butka, Kokoshi and Levenica. The latter, 
according to Mr. Mece, had very close links with the 
communists and had personally taken part in the battle 
at Gjorm. Another visitor was Hasan Dosti, who had been 
minister of justice during the time of the fascist 
occupation. Even Hajdar bey Kasimati came twice and 
tried to make it up with Ajet; he behaved as if nothing 
disagreeable had happened between them. 

After two days of strenuous negotiations, these 
meeting had their definite result: the Albanian 
nationalists created their own organization under the 
name of the «Nationalist Front» or «Balli Kombétar>, 
with its flag and its motto: «Albania to the Albanians — 
Death to the traitors». In its so called «illegal» central 
committee were elected even some high personalities of 
the fascist administration who pretended to be playing 
a double game, while as president was unanimously 
elected Lumo Skéndo (alias Mit’hat Frashéri) — the 
cream of Albanian nationalism. 


i) 


Emira read with interest the ten points of the 
Decalogue of the organization, which spoke of struggle 
against fascist occupation, of many reforms and of other 
measures to be taken which in essence differed very 
little from the program of the Communist Party. «Now 
Qemal can find nothing wrong with this organization 
and its program,» she said to herself. She was particularly 
flattered when Mit’hat bey stopped to shake hands with 
her, and playing her a compliment on her looks he 
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: expressed his hope that she too would help the nationalist 

cause with her work among the women. Then he warned 

her to keep secret everything she saw or heard in con- 
nection with the new organization. 


The exasperation of the fascists reached its climaz. 
Notwithstanding their severe reprisals, despite their 
burning down of villages, the mass imprisonments and 
executions, they were realizing that small Albania 

was Slipping out of their grip. 

Inspector Gentile, who had always been so assiduously 
considerate towards the Velo family, had lately cut down 
his visits to them and on rare occasions when some 
important business obliged him to come, he carefully 
avoided any discussion of political questions. Only once, 

disappointed by a loss he had suffered in an important 
transaction, he complained to Ajet saying: «E tutta colpa 
di quel mascalzoni comunisti». 

«Yes, the communists are to blame for everything» 
repeated Emira to herself bitterly ironical. «Yes indeed 
it is their fault that the Albanians are finding at last a 
common language, and united under the red and black 
flag are fighting as they have always done, to save their 
unfortunate country from the fate that threatens it.» 

Emira. knew that the communists had long been 

working for the unity of the people and she felt sure that 
they would welcome with satisfaction the forming of the 
new organization and the ten points of its program which 
envisaged so clearly the future Albania and was So similar 
to the program of the Communist Party. Qemal himself 
had said: «We want the unification of all the patriotic 
forces in a holy war against the aggressors and the 
traitors for a free and democratic Albania...» This was 
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also what the communists had been declaring in their 
tracts and in their official paper, which on every page 
had been explaining their program and their aims. It was 
the same with their new journal «Appeal for liberty» 
which called for freedom and unity. At this point Emira 
remembered that she had promised Qemal to write 
something for that journal but she had written nothing 
yet. «Whereas Ajet is still stubbornly sticking to Mit’hat 
bey’s words according to which the communists do not 
really mean what they say therefore they cannot be 
trusted.» 

Emira did not believe this to be true. She regarded 
the communists as she regarded Qemal; during the five 
years of their acquaintance she had never seen in him 
any sign of falsity, intrigue, or disloyalty, with which 
Ajet and Mit’hat bey accused the communists. On the 
contrary, Qemal was always so frank, loyal and generous 
that he could never be happy when others were suffering. 
And as for his love for his motherland he was always 
ready to sacrifice his life whenever the interests of the 
country demanded it. 

«Among the ranks of our communists», said Mit’hat 
bey one evening, «there are honest young men with 
sincere patriotic feelings who do not realize that behind 
the Albanian Communist Party, Serbian and Greek sworn 
enemies of Albania are hidden». He had spoken as if 
having nobody in mind but Qemal Orhanaj. And on this 
point she could not disagree with Mit’hat bey since in 
fact those blessed Greeks and Serbs had always tried to 
dismember Albania between them and in order to achieve 
it, they had acted in such a way, that you could never 
be sure that they were not going to stick a knife in your 
back. But even on this point she was not absolutely sure 
either that Qemal was wrong. He knew the history, 
perhaps better than Ajet himself. Wasn’t it Qemal who 
denounced Zog for giving away the Vermosh mountain 
and the Saint Naum monastery to the Serbs in 1925 as 
a compensation for having helped him to return to power? 
Wasn’t it Q@emal who had described so vividly the Serbian 
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and Greek massacres in 1913 and 1914, at a time when 
Albania, all in blood and licking her wounds, had just 
freed herself from the monstruous claws of Turkey? 

Was it then possible that he could forget all these 
things and blindly follow a party without being sure 
what was at the bottom of their policy? She could not 
believe it. But on the other hand Ajet and Mit’hat bey 
were by no means inexperienced youngsters... 

Emira had put herself in an impossible situation 
against her will. On whose side did she actually stand? 
Did she stand on Qemal’s side who thought she had 
embraced his political ideas and was prepared to follow 
him? Or on Mit’hat bey’s side who praised so highly her 
hidden qualities and did not oppose the proposal for her 
participation in the leadership of his organization? 

She found herself in such a difficult position that 
in spite of her wish to meet Qemal (and this was the 
unavowed purpose of her daily walks) she felt a sort of 
relief whenever she found out that he was not in town. 
What could she say to him when she would meet him? 
She could tell him, of course, that she loved him, that 
she missed him, and he would respond to her words and 
her kisses. But a moment would come when they would 
have to talk about the recent events, and he would ask 
her about the people she met at home. And if she told him 
the truth she could arouse his suspicion, and this could 
be the end of their friendship. That would also ‘mean to 
betray the trust Mit’hat bey and Ajet had in her. That 
would mean to be false to her brother in order to be true 
to a man to whom she was not yet even engaged to be 
married. 


Chapter XII] 


After the meeting his cell had had in September, 
Qemal met Saraga several times. On the very first 
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meeting Saraga embraced him as an old friend and 
talked of nothing but their past memories and relations. 
He even apologised for the «groundless» accusations he 
had once made against Zeshkan and asked Qemal if he 
had heard anything about their old friend. 

—No, nothing, — he said unconcerned. — Maybe 
he has been aided in his banishment by his friend Musa 
Juka and now is living in comfort. 

— Drop your taunts, Qemal! That was a_ slander 
which at that time we all swallowed. And I am terribly 
sorry that I was one of the first to attack him... Well, 
now I see my error. But now we must think what we can 
do for his family. 

«For his family?» thought Qemal. It was a good idea 
indeed. How hadn’t he thought about it himself? 

In their subsequent meetings Saraga continued to 
bring up memories of the past and never discussing 
matters of the day. Unlike the other comrades, he did not 
feel any enthusiasm at all, for the Peza Conference or for 
the liberation of several districts, or about the heroic 
deeds like that of Vojo Kushi which had happened 
recently at the Red Hill. 

It was true that he was no longer the old Saraga who 
never accepted anybody to be as great and clever as he 
was but even now he never admitted that he could be 
less important or less clever than someone else. He 
rarely expressed definite opinions, and when he did so, 
his opinions were not entirely along the Party line. But 
Saraga was extremely careful to express his opinions in 
such an ambiguous way that they could be given two or 
more interpretations. Whenever Qemal contradicted him 
or expressed some doubt, Saraga was ready to promptly 
back out saying: «You have ‘misunderstood me» or «I did 
not mean that». The same happened on their last meeting 
in January, a few days after the battle of Gjorm, which 
had given a great impetus to the movement, obliging the 
fascists to take severe repressive measures. On this 
occasion Saraga said that under the existing circumstances 
the creation of a regular partisan army, which the party 
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had recently undertaken, was premature and_ very 
difficult to put into effect. 

— But this is the orientation given by the Central 
Committee, — said Qemal impatiently, — which means that 
the Central Committee has weighed it carefully and has 
calculated all the risks. 

— Certainly, — Saraga retreated immediately. — I 
am not saying that the Central Committee is wrong, but 
that the raising of a regular partisan army demands great 
efforts on our part, on the part of all the communists, I 
mean. You see? 

This was how Saraga avoided direct confrontation, 
often with such an air of sincerity that left Qemal per- 
plexed as to tell whether Saraga had really changed his 
attitude or was only pretending to have done it. In any 
case, Qemal listened to him with much attention and 
often with pleasure. He especially enjoyed the amusing 
way Saraga narrated some of the episodes that had taken 
place in «the high society» in Zog’s time or more recently. 
He was also familiar with the life in the villages of 
Labéria and, in spite of his repulsive features, he described 
very comically the way the peasants listened to and 
discussed the speeches of the fascists. 

At last Saraga told Qemal as a secret that he was 
soon going to Vlora on a party mission. 

— That’s wonderful! You will meet many comrades, 
there, — said Qemal agreeably. — We have comrades of 
solid character in Vlora haven’t we? 

Saraga shook his head coldly. 

Only now did Qemal realize that in all his talk about 
people whom they had known or heard about, Saraga 
had never mentioned the names or pseudonyms of those 
who had distinguished themselves by their courageous 
acts or by the leading role they played in the party, 
speaking on the contrary, with much consideration of Mr. 
Mece, the lawyer, who according to Saraga was a true 
communist, but circumstances did not allow him to declare 
himself openly. And he, Saraga, was sorry that many 
members of the party. some of whom were in responsible 
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positions, did not see eye to eye with people of Mece’s 
category and neglected them. 

— Mece is a close friend to Levenica, — continued 
Saraga — and Levenica, as you may know has almost 
identified himself with our cause. A good proof of this 
is the part he took in the battle of Gjorm, though he 
considered it to be premature. 

—In the battle of Gjorm, as far as I know, Levenica’s 
part was of not so much worth, — Qemal disagreed and 
went on praising the true communist leaders, like Vjosa') 
and Besnik?) as great organizers and military leaders who 
were much more capable than many officers that had 
graduated military academies and had a long service 
experience. 

— They took advantage of the Italian weaknesses, — 
said Saraga, glad to shift the talk away from Levenica. 

— What weaknesses? — said Qemal.— The Italians 
had brought in a whole division with heavy machine 
guns and armoured cars. 

— That’s true, but the Italians were not familiar 
with the country’s terrain and it was easy to lure ther 
into an ambush. 

—I can’t say that — Qemal shrugged his shoulders, 
—IJI know nothing about military strategy, but I have 
heard that comrade Taras has greatly estimated the 
important role played by Vjosa and Besnik at the battle 
of Gjorm. 

— Comrade Taras? Do you know comrade Taras? — 
asked Saraga with anxiety which he could not conceal. 

— Only by sight... And you? 

—QOh, I know him very well. A comrade with 
qualities... A bit too intransigent, I would say, but with 
rare qualities... At any rate... 

He suddenly stopped talking turning abruptly his 
head to the right where a red motorcycle arrived driven 


1) The pseudonym of Comrade Mehmet Shehu. 
2) The pseudonym of Comrade Hysni Kapo. 
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by an officer of the police «questura> who was having 
behind him a civilian with a broad-rimmed hat. 

— It would be better for us to part now, — said Sa- 
raga in haste. — I will try to meet you again before 
I leave. 

And he gave his hand to his comrade, then took the 
street to the right, and after a while Qemal heard his 
voice say: 

—Is that you, lieutenant? I took you for one of those 
... The dangerous ones, you know... 
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«Stalingrad won’t fall!» had said last September 
that girl, the delegate of the district committee, who had 
made such a deep impression upon Qemal Orhanaj. And 
indeed Stalingrad did not fall. He had never met her 
again knowing neither her name nor her pseudonym but 
remembered her as the «delegate». 

He remembered her again with sympathy during the 
happy days for the Albanian communists, as well as for 
the whole world, when in February 1943 Moscow 
announced the destruction and the unconditional surrender 
of the German divisions of Von Paulus at Stalingrad. 

Meanwhile Qemal had renewed his friendship with 
Arta and Aleko; they still sided with the Zjarri group, 
but Qemal was convinced that a little more encouragement 
on his part and he could bring them over to the Party. 
But the necessary impetus came quite unexpectedly with 
the force of an earthquake, when two weeks later an 
article in «Ihe People’s Voice» unmasked and shook to 
the foundations the Zjarri group. 

Battered in all their political ideas and exposed in 
the eyes of the people as fascist agents who were parading 
with false Marxist slogans, the leaders of the Zjarri group, 
lost all the ground they had previously gained. Realizing 
that their corrupted «chief» had been deceiving them and 
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leading them into a blind ally, the rank and file members 
of the group turned their backs to him and began to look 
for the true word and the true road of Marxism only 
among the members of the Albanian Communist Party. 

That day was a holiday for Arta and Aleko in 
particular, who having read the article, needed no other 
explanation but went out to find Qemal and since that 
day onwards they never separated from him. 
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In the first year of their friendship, when nobody 
tried to prevent her from meeting Qemal whenever she 
wanted, Emira kept herself somewhat apart when she 
found him with people whom she did not know. One of 
them, a seemingly easygoing young man whom Qemal 
and his friends called Hysein, and who was very popular 
among them, had attracted her attention, but Qemal had 
never introduced him to her. Those were things of the 
past, of course, and it was useless to bother about them 
now. She wondered where Qemal could be now and who 
were his new friends. And one day as she was standing by 
the window looking as it were, for the sun in the sky and 
finding it on earth, she saw Qemal walking in the street 
in the company of three other young people. She looked 
carefully to ‘make sure that she was not mistaken, but 
there could be no doubt, it was Qemal all right. In one 
of his companions she recognized the very person of 
Hysein, whom she had been just thinking about. The two 
others were Arta and her cousin. At that moment Hysein 
separated from them and took the narrow passage that 
crossed the Durrés street, while Qemal, Arta and her 
cousin continued their way. 

Emira was deeply annoyed to see that Qemal was 
talking so passionately to those two, that he did not even 


raise his eyes to look at her window, something which © 
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had never happened before. Arta was listening to him 
as if afraid of missing a single word and was gazing at 
him with the look of a girl deeply in love, while her 
cousin, — Emira did not know his name but remembered 
his face perfectly well, — walked looking in front as if 
absorbed in his own thoughts. 

«No, I don’t believe it...» thought Emira pulling 
angrily the curtains over the window. 

Sleep would not come to her that night. All kinds of 
thoughts tormented her. Twice she got out of bed, 
scribbled something on her notebook, began to write a 
letter, then tore it to pieces unfinished... No, these 
things could not be explained in two pages. She had to 
see Qemal and have it out with him. «He is in Tirana 
strolling freely about the streets, just under my own 
window and I know nothing about it! What does it 
mean?... Perhaps he knows everything and wants to 
punish me with his indifference?... Oh, he is driving me 
mad!.. .» 


Chapter XIV 


Emira did not have to wait long to see Qemal. It 
happened by the middle of March when the contradiction 
between the Nationalist Front and the Communist 
Party began to appear in the papers of both organizations. 
The tracts of the Front spoke of «struggle against the 
fascist occupiers», and of its «bands that had overrun the 
mountains of the country», but the truth was that they 
had never fought the fascists but only swaggered_ too 
much wearing their white fezzes with the badge of the 
eagle in front. They had received a special permission 
from the command of the carabinieri to move freely in 
certain well defined zones and were not only too far 
from fighting the fascists, but were hindering the 
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movements of the partisans through their respective zones 
under the pretext that such movements could arouse 
the anger of the enemy and provoke reprisals. 

This attitude of the ballists (the members of the 
Nationalist Front) had often created serious difficulties 
to the partisans, but they failed to mention it in their 
press, preferring instead to discuss the red star worn on 
the caps of the partisans which, they said, was in contrast 
with Albanian nationalism. In the eyes of the leaders of 
the Balli Kombétar (the Nationalist Front) and according 
to its press, the red star was a clear proof that the partisans 
were fighting neither for Albania nor for Albanians but 
for the Serbs, Greeks and Russians. 

And it was the question of the red star which had 
shaken Emira’s confidence and had made her ask Qemal 
about this matter. 

—Is that what has been bothering you? — he asked 
her laughing, then continued to explain more seriously: 
— The red star with its five points is a symbol of the 
unity of the five continents... But seeing Emira frown 
he changed his tone and asked her again: 

— Is there anything wrong with it? 

She turned her face aside, as if to avoid his eyes, and 
mumbled something. 

—] did not hear what you said. You seem to be 
afraid to tell me what you think, is that so? 

Several minutes passed in silence. Emira nervously 
clenched her hands and swallowed with difficulty before 
speaking. 

— Yes so it is. Why should I hide it? —she said at 
last. — Perhaps it will only make you cross if I speak 
openly. However...—she stopped speaking, giving him 
the impression that she wanted to tell him all what 
weighed upon her heart, though her pallor and_ her 
trembling voice showed that she would hardly be able 
to do it. 

Qemal came to her aid. 

— Why should I get cross? No. You must tell me 
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freely everything, as I am the nearest person to your 
heart. Don’t I have the right to pretend it? 

She glanced at him with her eyes full of love, 
anxiety and despair, then she lowered them again and 
said slowly: 

— This blessed red star!... Does the Party realize 
how much it hinders the cause of unity? It is precisely 
that red star that causes all the trouble. It is on its 
account that the nationalists cannot come to terms with 
you. 

—On its account only? — asked Qemal smiling. — 
Don’t they have other complaints against us? 


— Yes, the star is the main cause. If only you could 
take it off... 


She did not finish her thought, seeing that Qemal 
was looking askance at her as if trying to better catch 
her words. He was no longer smiling and his face had 
taken a serious, thoughtful expression. 

— Now I have made you angry, — she said repentan- 
tly. 

— No, Emira, I am not angry. Anger is the enemy of 
its master, the acid that corrodes its vessel. And I have no 
right to be angry. But there is another right which nobody 
can deny me; the right to worry about you. It is quite 
simple. If the ballist propaganda has succeeded in 
deceiving you, who are so intelligent and so_ well 
politically informed, it is no wonder that it can deceive 
many simple and naive souls and make them believe that 
there is only the red star which is preventing Mit’hat bey 
and his friends from joining the people in their struggle 
for freedom. Do you remember the 7th of April? At that 
time we were ready to unite even with Zog and fight 
under his command if he would really choose to lead us 
against the common enemy. But he preferred to run away, 
and we had to fight without him. Why then, when 
the people have risen with the red star as their symbol 
of freedom and unity, why just now do Mit’hat bey and 
his party choose to come out against us and put a thousand 
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obstacles to us and to our war? Have you stopped thinking 
who benefits from our quarrel? 

Emira raised her eyes and looked perplexed. 

—Do you mean that Mit’hat Frashéri is a traitor? 

— No. I don’t mean that. But the road his party has 
taken leads to treachery, it is inevitable. And I have already 
explained to you the reason. 

—I can’t believe it. I won’t believe it! — she covered 
her eyes with her hands and burst into tears. 

Qemal was dismayed. It was the first time in all the 
five years of their friendship that he saw her crying and 
was really sorry to have been the cause of her distress. 
He drew her to himself and tried to console her. «No, no, 
Emira, that won’t do. Why should you cry! I don’t pretend 
to be absolutely right in everything. We shall meet again 
so many times and talk these things over and over again 
as often as you like it. I might be wrong in some of my 
reasonings; I was certainly wrong in talking to you so 
roughly upsetting you so much. And I wouldn’t be 
surprised if you in our next meeting will treat me as I 
treated you just now. But still I won’t cry. This I can 
promise you... 

They separated after having held each other’s hand 
for a long moment looking at each other with a_ long 
loving look. After their departure Emira was_ thinking 
that the incident which had just happened between them 
was something useful and necessary. Their love seemed 
to have grown deeper and brighter like the mulberry 
tree in her yard with its leaves taking a new brilliance 
after a rainstorm in the heat of July. 
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But the truth did not turn out to be exactly the same 
as she had expected. On his way to his half illegal 
lodging Qemal could not wipe out of his mind their 
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latest conversation. And though coming to the conclusion 
that Emira’s attitude was not an accidental outburst of 
temper, but something deeper which had its roots in her 
spiritual connections with the people who surrounded 
her, he did not regret his conciliatory conduct at the end 
of their meeting. He was convinced that he had done the 
right thing he was supposed to do, because it was the 
first time that such a thing had happened between them. 
He would have acted in the same way not only with 
Emira but with everybody else... 

The following morning he received a message from 
Hysein; it was a copy of gn agreement concluded between 
the Nationalist Front and the commander-in-chief of the 
Italian forces in Albania. It was a kind of a «non-aggression 
pact» signed by Ali Kélcyra. Hysein was asking Qemal 
to write a tract where to denounce the agreement as 
another act of treason committed by the ballists. 

After reading the tract which Demko had given to 
her, Emira asked her brother what he thought of it. 
Ajet told her that Ali bey Kélcyra and Galip bey had acted 
on their own authority while neither he. nor Mit’hat bey 
were responsible for their crazy initiative; yet it could 
do no harm and might even serve to frighten the 
communists. Emira realized that there was something 
grossly wrong with this explanation, but at the same 
time she began to suspect that Qemal and his friends 
could also have been as insincere, therefore their tract 
should not be judged only on the face of it. 


Chapter XV 


That day Mr. Mece was wearing an unusually broad 
smile on his face. As soon as he entered the yard of the 
Velo house and saw Emira, who had come down to open 
the door, took off his hat and took her hand with a flow 
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of compliments and humorous comments quite uncommon 
to his temper. 

He began with the tale of «the pregnant mountain 
giving birth to a mouse!» and when Emira smiled and 
shrugged her shoulders indicating that she did not know 
what he meant, he shook his head incredulously allowing 
a lock of his black hair fall over his eyes. 

— You don’t want to say that you know nothing? 
he asked the girl sympathetically. — Didn’t Ajet tell you? 
He has been so anxious and interested in the destruction of 
the Communist Party that he was always ready to see an 
ox where there was only a fly, but this time he had a 
real cause to be Satisfied... 

He could not tell whether his words satisfied or 
disappointed the girl but he saw that he had aroused her 
curiosity and wanted to prolong her suspence. 

— Won’t you come in first? —the girl invited him 
in. 

— Of course, of course,—laughed the lawyer 
stepping in. Mister Ajet is certainly at home, I suppose 
—he added. 

— Ajet? No. He went out half an hour ago. 

—Is that so? — he checked his steps. — In this 
case... I'd better come another time. 

—No, no, please. Ajet will be back in no time. 
Besides, it is indispensable that he should be at home 
when such friends as you happen to call on us! 

— Well, you are certainly right,—he said and 
followed her upstairs. 

It was hot in the guest room. Mege sat down on an 
easy chair by the window and asked permission to 
loosen his collar, while Emira opened both wings of the 
window and sat on a chair opposite to him. 

—TJIam aware that you and your brother have 
different views on many questions — began the lawyer 
changing the‘ tone of his voice, — and I am glad that you 
dv not hesitate to defend your own convictions despite 
the respect you have for your brother. And I find, also, 
that Ajet and Mit’hat bey are too intransigent towards 
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the communists. I have always had this conviction and 
I have expressed it quite openly. But... frankly speaking, 
this time Mit’hat bey’s accusations did not prove to be 
as groundless as we, you and me, have thought. No, they 
aren’t exaggerations at all. 

The girl moved involuntarily in her chair, then she 
raised her head and looked intently at the lawyer. 

— Here I have in mind the foreign hand which is 
supposed to have been directing the activities of the 
Communist Party of Albania — said Mece. — At first I did 
not believe it since I know quite a good number of party 
members; some of them are my personal friends, who I am 
convinced are sincere and honest in their patriotic 
feelings and more or less cultured... But the latest facts 
show that I have been wrong. 

— Wrong? —Emira cried in surprise. It was the 
first time she heard him accuse the communists. — So, 
it is true that... 

— Unfortunately! — He did not let her finish her 
question. — And that is not any more a logical conclusion 
of their adversaries, who usually base their deductions 
on outward appearances; no, this time it is a concrete 
fact which is being confirmed by the communists 
themselves. Unfortunately, — he repeated looking out 
through the window. 

Emira watched his dark, rather thin face, which 
seemed unusually thoughtful. and she expected him to 
continue. She suspected that his words about the «sincere 
and the honest friends» were deliberately addressed to 
Qemal. 

— Did Ajet say he would be back soon? — asked 
Mece. 

— Yes, he said he would be here in no more than 
half an hour. 

— [Pid he tell you where he was going? 

—No, but I think he wanted to go and see Mit’hat 
bey about something important. 
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— Aha... He must have gone to Mit’hat bey to give 
him the news. 

— What news? I know nothing, — said the girl with 
a quizzical smile which meant: «Why are you beating 
around the bush? Why don’t you tell me straight out 
what has happened?» 

But she was not really annoyed. Though ten or 
twelve years her senior and the same age as her brother, 
Mr. Mece was of a mature nature quite different from 
that of Ajet’s. He was much more livelier, and approach- 
able in his relations with the young people, so much so that 
Emira often forgot that he was a married man with a solid 
social position. And he had a peculiar, amusing way of 
discussing things; he seemed a mine of information on 
all the subjects that interested her. It was easy to talk 
to him about art, literature, about the books she was rea- 
ding, about the social background of Dumas’ «The lady 
with the camellias» or the musical merits of Verdi’s 
«Aida». She had wanted to ask Ajet about Mece’s family 
life and about his wife but had been afraid to arouse 
his displeasure by reminding him of his unfortunate 
marriage. 

— Among the communist leaders have arisen 
serious contradictions — proceeded to explain Mr. Mece. 
— One of those who do not approve the present Party 
line is Sadik Premte, known as «Xhepi»; he is a young 
man from the district of Vlora. I know him quite well 
and I am sure he is seriously concerned about the 
national cause. Two questions of policy separated him 
from the others: firstly, he insists that the party should 
be more moderate in its revolutionary activities so as not 
to expose the population to unnecessary risks of reprisals, 
and secondly, he is resolutely of the opinion that the 
party should expel from its ranks the foreign elements. 
His views have not been accepted. So he formed a separate 
group. a fraction which intends to follow a different line. 
The Party took some measures against him, but he has 
mobilized his group in what is regarded as a counter-revolu- 
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tion. A week ago a clash broke out between the two 
groups in which two of his followers were captured and 
put to death, but Sadik himself escaped unhurt and is 
continuing his activity among the peasants. 

Mece looked once more at the sky through the 
window, then back at the girl, who was listening to him 
with intense attention. 

— Two of them were killed, you said. Do you happen 
to know who they were? — asked Emira trying to conceal 
her trouble. 

— Simple partisans of no particular importance, — 
said Mece casually. 

—His closer friends (he told her their names and 
their pseudonyms) are safe for the moment. But this is 
not important. What matters, is that the socalled rumours 
about the foreigners in the Communist Party of Albania 
are true, and Sadik Premte is going to prove it with facts 
and documents. 

— There is also another thing, — Mece lowered his 

voice to an almost confidential whisper,— which gives 
me some hope. Sadik Premte is a very capable young 
man and there are no essential divergences between his 
views and ours. The creation of a new communist party 
with a young man like him at its head could facilitate 
the union between the communists and nationalists, and 
that could be of great advantage to the country. There 
is practially no difference between his views and those 
of the social-democrats. Mr. Ajet seemed very enthusiastic 
about it and I am really surprised that he has told you 
nothing about it. 
Perhaps he thought to better leave it for 
another time, — said Emira with a mildly ironical smile 
and got to her feet excusing herself, for his interesting 
stories had made her forget her duties as a housewife. — 
This is what mother scolds me about — she said, as she 
filled a cup with cognac. — But I can do nothing about 
it. Probably nature never intended to make a_ good 
housewife of me. 

— It is only natural, — said Mece to please her 
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— Girls like you, who could be counted on the fingers of 
the hand, should not be expected to spend their precious 
time in household drudgery. No, here Mrs. Naime is 
wrong. But what does Ajet say? 


Emira had no time to answer. Somebody knocked 
at the street door and she leaned out of the window to see 
who it was. But as nobody opened the door, she asked 
Mece’s leave to go and meet the visitor. 

—It must be him, —said Mece. —I asked him to 
come here and be introduced to Ajet who wished to meet 
him. It is a pity that Ajet is not here and Mr. Premte 
does not have much time at his disposal. 

—I am sure Ajet will be here in no time, — said 
Emira and ran down to open the door. 

Outside the door was standing a young man, 
slightly built, wearing a straw hat, under which Emira 
saw a dark yellow face, whose dryness reminded her of a 
smoked herring. 

—TI have been asked to meet Mr. Mece here. Is he 
here? — he asked directly. 

— Yes, he is. Won’t you please come in? He 1s 
expecting you, — said the girl as she opened the door to 
let him in. 

The young man looked furtively up and down the 
street before he entered. In the yard he also looked around 
suspiciously keeping his right hand over a bulge in the 
lower back part of his jacket under which Emira could 
distinguish the barrel of a pistol. 


— Come in, please, — and she led the way upstairs, 
but there was a distinct change in the tone of her voice. 


Mister Mece stirred in his seat, and though they had 
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separated only an hour before, he shook hands with the 
newcomer. 

— Let me introduce you to Miss Velo, — said the 
lawyer while Emira was bringing another chair. 

Xhepi gave her his hand without taking his eyes 
off Mr. Mece. 

«He looks like coming from another world. What a 
strange bird!» she thought as she offered him the tips 
of her fingers. 

— Miss Velo is a worthy substitute for Mr. Ajet, 
who should be here in a minute,—said Mece in an 
attempt to smooth down the impression his friend had 
made upon Emira. 

— Glad to meet you, —said the young man gruffly. 
— Are you sure Mr. Velo is coming soon? 

— Certainly. Miss Velo says he must be here from 
moment to moment — said Mece. 

Xhepi looked at his watch. 

—I am late, — he said. —In twenty minutes I must 
be off. We must do our best to save from the claws of 
the foreign agents some good comrades of ours within 
the party who risk to fall into a trap. 

Emira listened with mixed curiosity as she filled a 
second cup of cognac for the new guest. 

—JI don’t drink, thank you, — he said to the lawyer. 

— And, please don’t think that it is so easy to save 
them. Oh, no, no. It is a very delicate matter. Some of 
the comrades refuse to come over because of their 
convictions but others are afraid of being shot in the 
back. Here I have the names of several victims. He 
fumbled in his pocket for his notebook, but not finding 
it, pulled out a big handkerchief with which he wiped 
his perspiring face. 

— Dreadful, — said Mece. — The situation is getting 
too tense and tragic. But I am sure you will pull through. 
You will find that many people are willing to help you. 

—It is by no means easy, — said Premte with a gesture 
of discouragement. Do you know how one of them 
treated me today? And he was one cf my best friends 
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with whom we have grown up together and were 
admitted together in the Party. I sent him a message ask- 
ing him to acknowledge his errors and come over to 
our group, but look how he replies to me. — He drew 
a folded sheet of paper from his pocket and unfolding 
it nervously began to read it with a mockingly 
declamatory tone: «You dirty deserter! I should have 
known that you were such a base traitor. And I would 
be thankful if my Party charged me to kill you with my 
own hands and throw your miserable carcass on a 
dunghill. Death to fascism — Liberty to the people! 
Q@Qemal». 

— What a hideous cruelty! — murmured Mece, his 
eyes on the prematurely wrinkled face of Xhepi. 

Emira, who apart from the name _ had _= also 
recognized Qemal’s handwriting, now was __ looking 
aside, biting nervously her lips and pretending to be 
indifferent. 

— And yet,— went on Premte,—he is a young 
man of rare qualities; he is_ intelligent, honest, 
kindhearted. And I am surprised that a foreign organiza- 
tion, which parades under the name of the Communist 
Party of Albania, should have such a grip on him. 

Then, after bringing up some curious arguments, he 
explained that this question preoccupied him immensely 
and that he felt that to convince such elements of their 
unconscious errors was the first and foremost duty of 
a true patriot. «I have not renounced my communist 
convictions and will never renounce them, but I find it 
necessary that a revolutionary communist party should 
exist with a reduced program, with a more moderate 
activity, which should be led by the Albanians themselves 
and should work only for the interests of Albania». 

Watching him from the corners of her eyes, Emira 
noticed that his jaw and his hands were trembling while 
he spoke, and this in her opinion, was a sign of his 
conviction and belief in the justice of the cause he 
was defending. «His appearance and his manner are 
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funny,» she thought «but there must be some truth in 
What he says». 


Ajet came home late and was very much disappointed 
at having missed such a good occasion to meet Mr. 
Premte who had already become the subject of animated 
discussions among the «intellectual patriotic» circles. 
Ajet had been detained by inspector Gentile, who 
had heard some disturbing news about Italy’s situation 
and was thinking of returning home as soon as possible. 

—JI tried to reassure him that these were the usual 
rumours spread by the communists, — complained Ajet, 
— but he would not listen. He has heard something from 
his friends of the army command it seems and was ready 
to leave this very night if he could manage it. I finally 
convinced him to stay as long as it was necessary to 
collect what was due to him from the state enterprises 
in which I have my own interests. But... let us leave 
this aside. How did you spend your time here? Well, I 
am sure. 

Emira nodded. She was disturbed by what Gentile 
had told her brother. «He must have heard something 
alarming; there can be no doubt about it; we are going 
to have some trouble...» she thought. 

— Did you meet Mr. Premte? — Ajet interrupted 
her thoughts 


— Yes. 
—A clever fellow, intelligent and with a_ sound 


logic. This is how they described him to me. 
— This is more or less my impression, too. — said 


Emira. 
— More or less! — Ajet screwed up his mouth. 
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— Why more or less? Mit’hat bey himself spoke to me 
about him. He praised him very highly. 

—It is very possible. I don’t think otherwise... But 
I can’t judge by appearances. 

— Of course not. But you will have the occasion to 
know him better. 

After a pause, during which brother and _ sister 
seemed to be absorbed in their own different thoughts, 
Emira said hesitatingly: 

— He did not seem to be in very good terms with 
Qemal Orhanaj, though they had been very close friends 
once. 

Ajet looked at his sister with suspicion. 

— Did he say so himself? — he asked. 

—He.... yes. And he said he was sorry that Qemal 
and many other good boys like him are being deceived 
by the party. He even told Mr. Mece that it was the 
duty of all intellectual patriots to draw these young 
people away from the influence of the party. 

— Bravo! You see? Didn’t I tell you that he carries 
a good head on his shoulders? Yes, Emira, he is perfectly 
right. It is my duty, and it is yours, too. You know what 
I mean... ne 

Emira lowered her head and listened in silence. 

—So it is,—continued Ajet.—he was no_ fool, 
your Qemal Orhanaj. And it mustn’t be too difficult to 
make him see reason and come over to us. 


Chapter XVI 


Important events took place during the summer of 
1943 which was now coming to its end. On the Eastern 
front, after the German disaster at Stalingrad, the Red 
Army was liberating one after another the lands that 
had been occupied by the nazis and no force could halt 
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its relentless march towards Berlin, while in the south, 
though at a snail’s pace, the allies had landed in Italy 
and were advancing towards Rome. The disheartened 
divisions of the imperial army in Albania under General 
Dalmazzo’s command, aided by the armed bands of the 
Balli Kombetar, which was still denying in its press its 
collaboration with the fascists, had carried out a number 
of repressive operations in the districts of Albania libe- 
rated by the partisans, but it had been in vain. Every- 
where they had met the fire of the National-Liberation 
army, Which with the creation of its new general staff 
was organized in regular formations of battalions and 
brigades, daily increasing its ranks with thousands of 
young volunteers and was preparing for a final general 
assault. 

The leaders of the Balli Kombétar who had hoped 
to liquidate the National-liberation movement before 
Italy’s capitulation, to dissimulate their misdeeds and 
appear before the allies as the only patriotic organization 
which had fought against fascism and deserved to seize 
the state power, now began to realize that their hopes 
were doomed to fail. 

They could see that the greatest danger to their 
organization was to remain true to the agreement signed 
with general Dalmazzo who was keeping, they said, a 
plane ready to take him to Italy at any moment. This 
was the reason why they found it necessary to change 
their policy as soon as possible before it was too late. 

Afiz Turhani, a saintly but outspoken man, who had 
never quarrelled with the communists and sympathized 
openly with the National-liberation movement, had 
long been aware of the intentions of the Ballist leaders 
and had warned them that their double-crossing tactic 
would sooner or later be publicly denounced and they 
would not only lose their chance to be placed at the head 
of the future state but would hardly be admitted at its 
tail. Now that his predictions were proving true, he 
could be seen every day walking from one end of Tirana 
to the other, tapping with his stick on the pavement of 
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the streets, knocking at the doors of the leaders of the 
Balli Kombétar, spreading alarm among them in half 
serious half humorous manner: 

— Look here, you, — he would say. — Don’t you 
see that the flood has reached your thresholds? Why are 
you still clutching at Mussolini’s chariot? Or do you expect 
the communists to come to you and say: «Will you please 
come to govern us now, for we are not good for the job; 
we were good only to free the country but not to govern 
it». Ah, you idiots, you! Don’t you see that now even the 
street urchins won't be taken in by you? Change your 
policy before it is too late! Seek unification, otherwise 
I swear in the name of Mahmud Mustafa that I myself 
will hang you, using instead of a rope your too long silk 
neckties... 

The last hint was meant at Mit’hat bey who used to 
wear a large old fashioned necktie that covered the 
entire upper half of his chest. Emira was vexed to hear 
him ‘make fun of Mit’hat bey but she approved his appeal 
for unity. It was true that the contradictions had deepened 
so much that a unification seemed quite improbable, 
but the arguments and the unconfirmed facts brought 
forth by Afiz Turhani gave her some hope that a 
reconciliation could be achieved. The communists seemed 
to be pressed by Abaz Kupi who, though joining forces 
with them at the Peza Conference, had lately asked 
them to make clear their intentions about the form of 
the government that was to be set up after Italy’s defeat. 
He insisted that king Zog should be brought back to 
power, while the communists were definitely against such 
a solution. She had heard that conflicts had arisen even 
within the party itself; and that devil of Abaz Kupi had 
succeeded in convincing even Myslym Peza to come to 
terms with him, even Myslym Peza himself who was 
considered one of the pillars of the National-liberation 
movement, 

— Tell me frankly, for god’s sake, can you see a 
better occasion than this to ask for unity? — Afiz Turhani 
concluded his appeal. 
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— And what about you «innocent» fool, do you live 
in this kingdom or not? You have done what you have 
done in the name of your nationalism and now you 
expect the people to forget all about it and secure for 
you a comfortable place in tomorrow’s Albania, and 
yet you pretend that unity is not in the interest of the 
nationalists. They don’t admit you in the village whereas 
you pretend to marry the priest’s daughter of that 
village! You are no better than a calf! 

To Hajdar bey, who couldn’t hear of Zog’s return, 
Afiz Turhani had few words to say: «You better shut up, 
Hajdar bey; leave these matters to others, who are wiser 
than you». And he would mention Mit’hat Frashéri 
in whom Hajdar bey Kasimati trusted blindly. 

But the opposition against unification coming from 
the ballists was only on the surface, because in fact they 
were convinced by now that their only hope laid in 
unification; they opposed it just to save their faces. 
They did not want the proposal for unification to come 
from their part, lest it could be considered as a kind of 
weakness, a capitulation at a time when the popularity 
of the Communist Party was rising. They wanted to leave 
the impression that the initiative was coming from the 
communists, after having allegedly realized that they 
could not achieve their goal without the aid of the 
nationalists. 


They had all gathered, as if summoned to a mecting, 
at the house of Hajdar Kasimati, and Afiz Turhani, who 
happened to be there to protest against an annoyance he 
had had from Petrit, Hajdar bey’s son, (another fool, 
this one, who could not see that Italy’s end had already 
come, but continued to recruit volunteers for fascism 
under the service of Kol Bibé Mirakaj, the minister of 
internal affairs), got to his feet and told them bluntly: 
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«What ails you that you are twisting and turning your 
behinds like so many gipsy whores who have to do their 
silly tricks before they give themselves up?» 

Someone laughed at the idea that this «man of god» 
should know so well the ways of the gipsy prostitutes. 
But Afiz Turhani paid no attention to him and continued: 
«Or maybe you still want to throw the stone at the 
communists and hide your hand, as you have always 
done?» 

— We have our leader and we do as he Says, — 
said this time more seriously the man who had laughed. 

Afiz Turhani stared at him in surprise. Who was that 
man who was trying to show off? Tall and moderately 
stout, with a fresh complexion and a face that blushed 
like that of a young girl despite his grey hair, the man 
was wearing a dark blue suit, a grey hat, shining 
lacquered shoes and a white starched shirt and looked as 
if he had just stepped out of a tailor’s shop window. At 
last Afiz recognized him. 

— Oho, so it is you, captain Jahja Kosova! And I 
was wondcring who this gentelman could be. But you, 
my son, why have you taken off your beautiful uniform 
and your shining decorations before all the rest? Do you 
intend to show the way to these gentlemen here or do 
you expect the National-liberation Front to offer you a 
high rank? No, no my son, you are almost my nephew, 
since you are Hajdar bey’s son-in-law, and Hajdar bey 
is like a brother to me, but I must tell you plainly that 
the National-liberation Front will give you this first — 
and he showed him his elbow. 

The ex-captain moved his lips and was going to say 
something. but Haidar bey intervened in time to prevent 
an outright quarrel: 

— Wait a minute, don’t flare up like that. You Afiz 
efendi. do not seem to know that Jahta has been wearing 
his uniform on purpose. I have spoken to Mit’hat bey 
about it and he admits that Jahja has been of much help 
to our cause. 

They began to talk all at once and nobody could 
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hear what the others said until Hajdar bey, small as he 
was, raised his voice above all the rest and shouted: 
«Only Mit’hat bey can solve this problem». 

In the meantime Mit’hat bey was not sitting idle. He 
had thought the matter over before Hajdar bey and Afiz 
Turhani and had taken the first necessary steps to arrange 
a meeting with the representatives of the National- 
liberation Movement, where Abaz Kupi should be 
invited too. He was acting secretly for two reasons: 
firstly, that the enemy (god forbid!) should not know 
about it, and secondly (in fact that was the true reason), 
the big shots of the Balli Kombétar should not be allowed 
to ask inconvenient and unpleasant questions, as this one: 
«Why Mit’hat bey, who was so intransigently against any 
rapprochement with the communists, has all of a sudden 
decided to make advances for an agreement with them?» 


Only to the Velo family Mit’?hat bey had revealed his 
endeavours for a unification, and when Ajet and Emira 
heard Afiz Turhani talk about il, they pretended to know 
nothing, suspecting that Afiz was playing a double game, 
acting either on behalf of the communists or on 
behalf of Mit’hat bey himself, in order to find out how 
the idea of unification would be received by the mem- 
bers of his organization. To Ajet if seemed preposterous 
that Mit’hat bey should sit at a table with «the rabble» 
and talk with them about the future of the nation, but 
he had to admit that on many occasions «the end justifies 
the means», as inspector Gentile had so often repeated, 
and that Mit’hat bey knew what he was doing. Emira 
was wholeheartedly in faveur of an_ understanding. 
Among others, it would go a long way towards improving 
her relations with Qemal. No doubt Qemal was one of the 
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communists who had acquired some importance in the 
Party, and, volent-nolens, Ajet would be obliged to look 
on him with more respect and consideration. That would 
eliminate once and for all Petrit Kasimati, who was so 
deeply involved with the fascists that he was doomed 
to end like all the fascists: disappear or be forever 
covered with shame. 

An agreement, on the other hand, would rehabilitate 
Mit’hat bey in the eyes of the people and would set 
Emira on the same footing with Qemal in political matters, 
in which now he had the right to claim some superiority. 

Several months had passed since their last meeting. 
She had promised to see him again and explain her stand 
but had not done it. Yet, «non ogni male viene per 
piacere». Their temporary separation had had its good 
points, since in the meantime she had heard such 
terrible things about the communists, particularly from 
Sadik Premte, that she would have certainly asked Qemal 
to explain away all the doubts that had accumulated in 
her heart. He should have to answer all the following 
questions: 

«Why do the communists hate so much the Balli 
Kombétar? Why do they provoke the nationalist forces 
whenever they encounter them? Why do they hinder the 
struggle of the Balli Kombétar against the enemy and 
deny them the right to fight? Why do they accuse the 
Balli in connivance with the Italians? Why do they some- 
times put on the Ballist uniforms when they commit 
shameful acts against the people? Why did they attack the 
Germans, who were attending to their own business, and 
thus provoked them to burn down Borova and massacre 
its inhabitants? Why do they still keep foreigners within 
their ranks?» And he would not dare deny the last fact, 
since it had been confirmed not only by Mit’hat bey, 
whom he accused of falsehood, but also by many of his 
own comrades, like Xhepi whom he had treated so badly, 
«Ah, Qemal, Qemal! T love you with all my heart and I 
can’t imagine life without you. But we won’t meet again 
if you don’t turn away from the road you have taken. . .» 
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Yes, she would have told him all this, but that could 
have been the end of their friendship. 

But luckily, things were taking a different course. 
An agreement was in sight, the quarrels between 
communists and nationalists would remain only as a 
bitter memory of the past and she was glad to think 
that no such quarrels had occured between herself and 
Qemal. 

A week later she was delighted to hear that an 
agreernent had finally been concluded. 

— Good news! — cried Ajet, coming home after an 
absence of two days. 

She ran to meet him at the door and was so anxious 
to hear everything about it that she did not let him take 
his breath. 

— Tell me, tell me, what happened? How did it end? 

—It happened as Mit’hat bey had anticipated. The 
communists must have been in trouble, since they sent 
to the meeting a representative with whom we could 
see eye to eye and talk to him as I am talking to you. Do 
you understand? An agreement was_ reached which 
satisfied everybody, myself. Mit’hat bey and all the 
others. .. 

— And what else? 

— What else do you expect, my giri? Isn’t it enough 
that Mit’hat bey was accepted by everybody as the future 
leader of Albania? 

— Yes that’s the main thing — said Emira thought- 
fully, but she was not fully convinced that everything 
had proceeded as smoothly as her brother presented it. 
— This means that the communists were finally obliged 
to see reason. 

~. Of course. What else could they do? 
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The following dayall the ballists of Tirana and 
many others who had not dared to declare themselves 
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as such, as well as many of those who had recently 
abandoned their service in the carabinieri corps, the 
police or the fascist party and had not yet decided 
which way to go, were seen about the streets, in 
coffee-houses and in private homes distributing a tract 
which announced the union and was signed by the 
«Committee for the Salvation of Albania». 

Q@emal Orhanaj read the tract with attention and 
felt that there was something wrong with it. But he 
could say nothing against it since he knew that a 
representative of the Party had taken part in the meeting. 
He was sorry that he could find none of the leading 
comrades in Tirana at that time. He had just received 
a message from Hysein instructing him to get in touch 
with V., which meant Vaso, and report immediately at 
the General Staff. The details of the journey were known 
to Vaso, while Qemal understood that they were going 
to make a long journey. 

On his way to find Vaso he did not need to be 
cautious to avoid the police or the spies, because they 
were concerned about their own safety of late. But 
Qemal saw many faces, many people talking to each other 
at the street corners, some whispering, some discussing 
in a loud voice the latest political events. He saw the 
editor of the newspaper «Tomori>, Mr. Banka, who was 
reading aloud to his wife the tract which had been 
handed to him as they were walking down the Durrés 
street. «This is a merited success of the nationalists», 
he said to his wife, while she, looking on the practical 
side of the question, advised him to «think about a new 
name for the paper. «You are not going to change your 
profession, are you?» she asked him. 

— You better mind your household duties and your 
son, — he laughed. 

Further downtown Qemal saw Emira’s house with 
the street door wide open, people coming‘and going, 
taking off their hats to each other, shaking hands 
as if it were the holiday of Bajram. From time to 
time Emira came out to see off some of the guests. She 
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was wearing a white blouse and a blue skirt, and her 
gestures showed that she too had a good reason to be 
happy. 

(yemal found Vaso in full preparation for the journey. 
He was trying on a pair of almost new alpine boots 
which were too tight tor his feet and he was holding a 
knife with which he intended to cut out the leather in 
those parts where they hurt his feet most. He was 
getting nervous and Qemal began joking with him for 
getting excited over such a small thing. 

— Put your alpines aside and wear your ordinary 
shoes; they are strong enough... Look at mine. 

Vaso dropped the alpine boots and looked at Qemal’s 
feet. 

— Wait a minute, —he said. — Your shoes are in 
a lamentable condition. Try these,—and he handed 
him the alpines. 

They suited him perfectly. He took a few steps to 
see how he would feel in them, then quite unintent- 
ionally said: — I wish I had a pair like these. 

— Indeed? — exclaimed Vaso. — Why don’t you 
say so? Or do you want to protect private property? I 
was just going to cut them to pieces. Take them and 
wear them with my blessing. 

Then they talked about their journey which was 
going to take them two days and a half, about the people 
they would meet and the new places they were going 
Losec. 2x 

— Tell me, have you read the tract signed by the 
Committee for the Salvation of Albania? — asked 
Qemial. 

— Yes. What about it? Is there anything wrong 
with it? 

— Honestly, I don’t know... But to me.... Well... 
I am sure they will explain everything to us when we 
arrive at the Tleadquarters... 

Vaso looked at his watch and, preferring to change 
the subject, said: -In half an hour we must be on our 
Wav». 
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The sun was still hot when they left behind them 
the last houses of Tirana, the Bektashi Tege, and walked 
through the meadows and cornfields towards the low 
hills outside the town. The peasants they met on their 
way, freely saluted them with the greeting «Death to 
fascism» raising their fists. Vaso, wanting to joke with a 
small boy who was pulling hard at the rope which he had 
tied round the horns of a cow, cried pretending to be angry: 

— Why «Death to fascism»? It is «Albanian to the 
Albanians» you should say, you fool. 

The boy gave him a scornful look, pulled disgustedly 
at the rope and replied: 

— You are not properly tuned in, my gentlemen. 

Qemal laughed and threw his arms round the boy’s 
shoulders. Vaso also laughed. 

— The partisans have given them a good lesson, — 
said the boy proudly. 

—To whom, where, when? — asked the’ two 
comrades in one voice. 

— To the Germans, I am telling you. Over there, 
at Skuters. They have completely routed and paid them 
out better than what they have done to the Italian 
fascists, whereas the ballists are drinking their coffee 
peacefully in Tirana. Tfu! What bastards! 

That night, in the village of Kryezi where they 
spent part of the night, the peasants were discussing 
the partisan raid on a motorized German column which 
was on its way to Tirana coming from Bulgaria. There 
were some among them who looked somewhat worried 
over what had happened, as it meant that while the war 
with the Italians was practically over, another war was 
already beginning, this time with the Germans who 
were far better soldiers. But the peasants in general 
were glad, because, after all, the Germans had not proved 
as invincible as they were supposed to be. 
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— Brave or not brave it is all the same, — said 
slowly an old man, who was sitting by the fireplace 
smoking his pipe. They called him father Llani; he had 
come from a neighbouring village and had _ stopped 
there for the night. — There is only one answer for the 
foreigners who force themselves into our homes — he 
tapped caressingly the butt of his big pistol. — I can 
only praise the partisans for what they are doing and 
I am willing to give away my remaining days if that 
can be of any use to them. 

It was past midnight when the old man rose to his 
feet and said it was time for him to go. As he was tying 
the strings of his opinga shoes, he seemed to recall 
something and turned to the two young men from the 
town. 

— Did you intend to go on with your journey tonight 
or was it only my fancy? 

— Yes father, we must be going too, — said Vaso. 

— Then you better come with me, and I will show 
you the way as far as Pllumas. The night is moonless 
and the paths are bad. Nobody knows paths and short 
cuts and all better than father Llani. 

The old man did not seem to be in high spirits, but 
after the few words exchanged with the two young men 
his mood changed and he proved to be an extremely 
amusing old man. All along the road, which rose and 
dropped among shrubs and boulders in short zig-zags, 
the young men found it difficult to keep pace with the 
old man who made them hold their sides with laughter 
with his clever jokes which were not only amusing but, 
as Qemal put it, «contained a great deal of popular 
philosophy». 

When they reached the top of the hill, the cld man 
said he would sit down and have a smoke. The young 
men sat down by his side. The sun was on the point of 
rising. Its straight shafts had just appeared from a break 
in the mountain range above them and were flooding 
with light the plain of Tirana and the hills beyond it. 

— The trouble with man... — began to say the 
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old man, and this time he was replying to Vaso who 
had asked him how he came to hate so much Balli 
Kombetar, — the trouble with man starts when he 
wants to play his fellowmen false... I haven’t always 
been cross with them and would have passed over their 
crazy acts of which I have been an eye witness, but the 
other day, as I was returning from market, Xhemal aga 
Petrela spoke to me in such a way that made me lose 
my temper. «Now you can bet, father Llani, that the 
Balli will seize the power, and than my knife will be 
sharp on both sides,» he said. Until then I used to 
consider him a friend for he has saved my life once 
during Zog’s time. But his words and his swaggering 
manner made me see red. «And how can they come to 
power?» I asked him. «You have told me yourself, less 
than two months ago, that the Balli has lost all its 
chances by becoming a tool of the Italians!» Xhemal 
Aga laughed. «Don’t get upset, father,» he said. «The 
Balli had indeed at that time made a mess of it, but now 
they are winning back their positions. And I’m thankful 
to god that I didn’t quarrel with them. It is to your 
advantage too, father Llani, to have a friend in the 
future government.» 

The old man pulled at his pipe two or three times 
and looking up at the sky he continued: 

—Can you see, my boys, how people like Xhemal 
aga look at things? «No,» — I told him. «You better 
leave me out of that. I want no part in it. The power 
which you are talking about belongs to others, and not 
to the Ballists who have brought only shame to themselv- 
es.» And do you know what he replied? «I have known 
you for a wise man, but now I see that you are an old 
fool. Nobody can thrive without taking for himself 
what belongs to the others». The shameless scoundrel! 
In all his sixty years of life he hasn’t planted a single 
tree. And he thinks that father Llani who owns only 
two narrow strips of land over there, — he pointed at 
the river Erzen where the sun was shining on some 
well tilled parcels of land, — he thinks that father 
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Llani can be so greedy as to covet what belongs to the 
others. «You keep that for yourself, Xhemal aga,» I 
said. «As for me, I prefer to die like the old fool you 
say I am, rather than live like the blackguard I know you 
are». He grew black in the face and, brave as he pretends 
to be, reached for his gun, but seeing that I kept my hand 
on my big pistol, he thought better of it and then went 
on his way. 

From the village that could be distinguished further 
way there came the sounds of a partisan song. The old 
man turned slowly his head towards the village and said 
with a smile: «There you have your comrades. I wish 
you good luck». He embraced the two young men and 
took the path to the left. 

— He is a real treasure, — said Qemal. 

Vaso did not reply. But during their whole journey 
wherever they went, among the peasants or the groups 
of partisans they met, father Llani was always in their 
mind. 

They arrived at Labinot hungry and tired, but just 
in time for the conference which was being held in a 
two-storey house on the outskirts of the village. 


The room where the conference was being held was 
not small, but it was full and they had to be contented 
with the two seats they found in the back row. At first 
they did not notice who was speaking and their attention 
was distracted by the faces of those whom they already 
knew. Vaso pointed at a man, not a very tall one, with a 
rather dark sunburned face, keeping his eyes down most 
of the time and seemed annoyed when he raised them. 

—Isn’t that Abaz Kupi? — he whispered to Qemal, 
who was looking at another direction so attentively that 
he did not care to look elsewhere. 

—Can it be him? — asked Vaso again. Qemal 
looked at him surprised. 

— No it isn’t him ... I am sure... But look over 
there. don’t you see who is speaking? 

Vaso raised himself from his seat, strained his eyes 
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to see better, then grabbing his friend by the shoulder 
he cried: 

—It is him, it is him, it is comrade Taras!... 

At that moment the audience applauded at something 
that the speaker had said and Vaso’s words were drowned 
by the noise; Qemal was glad that they passed unnoticed. 

After a short pause comrade Taras resumed his 
speech and from that moment onwards the two comrades 
listened to him enchanted. Only now and then they 
nudged each other with their elbows and looked at each 
other in full approval of what they heard. 

The conference took a series of resolutions regarding 
the reorganization of the People’s government and the 
fight against the nazi occupiers. But the most important 
point was that the conference publicly condemned the 
meeting which had been held a few days before at Mukje, 
on which the Ballists and Zogists had laid all their hopes 
to set up their government. 

—Didn’t I tell you?... It was all nonsense, that 
tract of the Committee for the Salvation of Albania. — 
said Vaso proudly when they were on their way back to 
Tirana. 

They had started with a delay of two days, because 
tney had to pass first through Elbasan, where comrade 
Hysein had asked them to deliver a message, while the 
leading comrades, participants at the conference, had left 
immediately for an unknown destination. The road along 
the Shkumbin river was black with German lorries 
and tanks moving towards Elbasan, while up in the sky 
squadrons of aircraft were roaring in their flight towards 
Tirana. 

— You said nothing of the kind, don’t try to tell me 
stories — said Qemal laughing. — It was someone else 
who said it. 

— You mean comrade Taras? 

— Yes, he said it'of course, that is why he is a 
leader, but just now I had in mind that old man, father 
wlan. 

— The old man... Indeed... — Vaso closed his eyes 
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and tried to recall what the old man had said but he could 
not remember having heard the old man say anything on 
that subject. — What has the old man to do with it? — 
he asked. — We were talking about the tract, weren’t 
we? 

— The tract, yes, but there is a logical connection be- 
tween the two things, comrade Vaso. I am fully aware 
that father Llani knew nothing about that tract, but do 
you think he knows anything at all about Karl Marx? 


— J] suppose not, — said Vaso, but he still could not 
see what Qemal was driving at. 
—I am sure he doesn’t, — went on Qemal, — but 


do you remember how he, a man who has suffered, 
explained his disapproval of the exploitation of man by 
man? It was the same idea, the Marxist idea... And, to 
say the truth. while comrade Taras was denouncing the 
opportunist attitude of those comrades at Mukje, I 
was thinking about the old man Llani. I felt as if he 
were by my side listening at the strong accusations 
comrade Taras was addressing to those who want to 
appropriate the victories of the people; yes I felt him by 
my side listening with his heart full of joy and whispering 
to me in his delightful dialect: «That’s it! This is a true 
balm to my heart!... That is the man we need!» 


Chapter XVII 


Tirana had changed during the past three weeks. 
At the police post by the Mohamedan «tegqe» on the 
Shéngjergj street, instead of the usual police guards, 
now there were standing several street-urchin guards, 
carrying old policeman caps and lath rifles slung over 
their shoulders. They were stopping the passers-by shout- 
ing: «Halt! Where are you going? Show your identity 
cards!» 
147 


In the main streets of the town there were leisurely 
walking groups of three or four armed nazi soldiers who 
kept to themselves and did not seem to care what was 
going on in the town. They were obeying so literally the 
orders of the German Command about «full neu- 
trality in the internal affairs of Albania», that even 
if a lightning was to strike to their left or to their right, 
they would not turn their heads to see what was hap- 
pening. But they had a peculiar aptitude: like specially 
trained hounds they could smell out the Italian soldiers 
who were trying to evade the order of their command 
to join the «allied» German army, and were hoping to 
find a way to go back to their country. The Germans 
forced them out from either hiding places, ordered them 
to surrender their arms and marched them off to their 
barracks; and when any Italian refused to obey them, 
they shot him on the spot and left his body to be buried 
by anybody who would care to do it. 

Poor Italian soldiers! Even when they were twenty 
together they lost their heads at the sight of a single SS 
nazi and obeyed him blindly. The nazi usually ordered 
them to remove the locks from their rifles and march 
under his orders with their harmless weapons dangling 
on their backs. 

— Allies! — whispered Vaso and laughed. Qemal 
was watching an Italian sergeant who had _ probably 
escaped the eyes of the Germans and was hiding among 
the tombstones of the central mosque. 

— They should be pitied rather than laughed at, — 
said Qemal. — Don’t you see their plight? 

Meanwhile the sergeant was making frantic efforts 
to get rid of his uniform. His eyes were darting right 
and left with the terrified look of the sheep held by the 
butcher. ready to stick his knife into its throat. The 
passers-by had noticed him but turned away their eyes 
pretending not to see him. At last he succeeded in taking 
off his uniform and ran in his shirt and drawers towards 
the door of the mosque. 

— Yes, — repeated Qemal. — to be pitied rather than 
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laughed at. But they are only getting what they were 
looking tor. We sent them an appeal to join us when 
they were still in time to do it. Our comrades risked 
their lives to penetrate into their barracks and distribute 
among them our tracts printed in their language... Do 
you remember the «Unita?»!) We reprinted it in hundreds 
of copies for them. We regularly informed them about 
the partisan war in Italy. But it was in vain. Only a few 
of them had the courage to abandon their fascism in time. 

At the square before the town-hall, the two 
comrades exchanged a few words about their future 
meeting and parted. Qemal noticed that there were no 
policemen or gendarme in the streets. He crossed several 
comrades working underground who did not seem to 
take any precautions to avoid identification, while the 
café Kursal was full of civilians sitting round the wicker 
tables drinking their coffee in animated conversation. 
Qemal heard a man saying: «I bet this situation won’t 
last long...» The voice sounded familiar to Qemal but 
he did not stop to see who it was. 

In the new lodging where he had been told to stay 
in hiding for the present, but where there seemed to be 
no need to hide, he heard about most of the things that 
had happened since the Italian capitulation. Risto, the 
landlord, and Evgjenia, his wife, who were considered good 
activists of the National-liberation movement and had al- 
ways been ready to offer refuge to illegal partisans, were 
very glad to have Qemal as their temporary guest. They 
plied him with questions and were particularly anxious 
to know why the Party still hesitated to take over the power 
at a time when the quislings and Ballists had lost their 
heads and the Germans did not seem to care who ran 
the country. 

—It isn’t as simple as that, — said Qemal rather 
coldly. The Germans are not really in earnest about 
their neutrality. 


1) Unita — organ of the Italian Communist Party which was 
introduced illegally into Albania. 
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— That must be true, said Evgjenia. — Look what 
they have done at Skutera. They pointed their cannons 
at the villages. 

Risto thought that it was the partisans’ fault that 
such a thing happened, because it was they who first 
attacked the German column and did not let them 
proceed on their way, but he said nothing. 

And he did well not to speak, because Qemal 
explained the German neutrality in such a way that 
even a child could understand that it was in fact a trap 
into which Albania could easily fall but could not come 
out. 

— Didn’t I tell you, Risto, — said Evgjenia with a 
certain pride, and to honour the guest she offered Qemal 
one of those cigarettes she kept aside for special occas- 
ions. 


At noon Vaso brought some other comrades with 
whom he had arranged a mecting. Qemal did _ not 
believe his eyes when he saw among them Veledin Goxho, 
the car driver who came from his own village and whom 
he had not seen for years. He was glad to hear that 
Veledin was not quite new to that kind of activity. That 
day he had just come from Arbana, a village where the 
partisans had had their first pitched battle with the 
Germans. Veledin could not tell whether it was the 
Germans who had started it or whether it was an at- 
tempt of the Peza partisans to attack Tirana. But the 
battle had shown him that we were able to measure our 
swords with the Germans even if the Ballists should 
join forces with them. But the thing that had given him 
the greatest satisfaction and about which he felt an 
irrepressible need to talk about was that he had fought 
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not only on the same position with comrade Taras but 
almost at his elbow. 

— How did that happen, you may ask, — Veledin 
said, afraid that they might doubt his words. — Let me 
tell you. And don’t be surprised. I had never before 
seen comrade Taras, not even in my dreams. [| had 
heard his name once or twice and from the respectful 
way father Myslym spoke of him I could guess that he 
was our leader. But I had never thought it possible 
that the leader of the Communist Party could come 
with his Belgian rifle and fight like the rest of us 
against the German swine. No, never, upon my ideal! 
But there he was kneeling behind a mound, firing, 
firing without stopping for a moment, taking no 
particular precaution to avoid the enemy’s bullets. Once 
he turned his face my way, and I could see him clearly, 
his eyes, his high forehead. He was wearing a thick 
brown shirt, like those of the partisans, only open at the 
collar, from where a cordon was hanging over his chest 
down to the cartrige-belt which tightened his waist 
where he carried a revolver. «The comrade is very 
elegantly dressed» I said to myself when I saw his well 
fitting breeches and the heavy boots that came up almost 
to his knees. «But he certainly deserves it, there is no 
doubt about that.» Then I thought that he must be some- 
body, but could not imagine that he was the Commander 
himself. And I continued to fire a little more bravely, 
I mean, more carelessly than before, glancing from 
time to time at the comrade who didn’t seem to mind the 
risk... Once or twice I wanted to warn him to be more 
careful, as the bullets that came from right and left were 
no firecrackers, but he was quicker than me: «Look out, 
comrade, don’t you see that...» Whether he finished 
his word or not, I could not tell; the row was too big. 
And just at that moment a comrade of the staff whom 
I happened to know, dropped by his side and shouted: 
«Comrade Taras. you must leave this place this very 
moment, it is an order from the command!» 

I was so stunned that I couldn’t move my finger to 
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pull the trigger. Comrade Taras laughed but obeyed 
the order. He lifted his rifle and, before walking off, 
said to me: «You must be more careful, comrade partisan. 
Reckless temerity is wasted bravery.» Just like that. 

Veledin wiped the sweat off his face with the sleeve 
of his shirt, content with the attention of his comrades, 
then stood silent to hear what the others had to say. 

The meeting continued throughout the _ night. 
Comrades of several cells had gathered to exchange 
views on the newly created situation and to compile a 
more or less correct report for comrade Hysein, who had 
sent for this purpose Veledin from the village of Peza. 
The meeting revealed many new facts that Qemal wrote 
down in his notebook. 

Toja, a handsome dark complexioned boy, who like 
Qemal had recently been appointed at the press and 
propaganda section of the district committee and had 
stayed all the time in Tirana, appeared better informed 
than the others. He was so certain of a quick victory 
that he found unnecessary the preparations the Party 
was making for a prolonged war, and he wondered 
what the comrades would do when it was over. 

— We will sing and dance, — said Vaso. 

—I wish I could have one of their fine lorries, — 
said Veledin. 


— Wait a minute, — laughed Qemal. — This is 
not a flower garden that we are going to pass through. 
The Germans are still to be reckoned with, — and he 


explained briefly the problems that had been discussed 
at the Labinot Conference. 

— Well, I don’t know, — Toja shook his head not 
quite convinced. — But I have here plenty of facts 
which prove that the enemy has no option but to leave 
us alone. — Just at that moment some shots were heard 
not far from the house. Most of the comrades jumped to 
their feet and prepared to go, but Toja reassured them: 

—YDon’t be alarmed. These sounds have been going 
on for some time now. The sinners shut up in their 
houses imagine that the partisans and the people are 
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already attacking, so they fire their guns to drive off 
the evil spirits. 

Risto, the owner of the house did not seem to be 
disturbed and continued to read the booklet «The Origin 
of the Family and the State» which comrade Zef (as he 
called Qemal) had lent him. 

— Fear nothing, — he cried from the next room. — 
This place is quite safe. 

They resumed their seats and Toja read some of the 
letters that had come to the Party, mostly from repentant 
quislings who swore they had committed no crimes and 
declared that they put themselves entirely at the disposal 
of the Party to be used for every possible service. One 
of the letters was from the editor of «Tomori», Eqrem 
Banka, and was addressed to the editor of «Zén 1 
Popullit» (The People’s Voice) in which he explained in 
his diplomatic style the reasons that had led him «quite 
against his will» to join the ranks of the collaborationists, 
but now he offered to write all the editorials of the Party 
«without demanding any compensation for his efforts.» 

— That is how things stand, — concluded Toja 
looking at Qemal as if expecting his approval. 

— All this is very interesting, — said Qemal, — but 
it is too early to take victory for granted. 

In his view the quislings saw themselves compelled 
to act as they did, but there was no doubt that they 
would go over to the Germans as soon as the nazis would 
make a more determined move. For the moment it was 
important to know what would be the attitude of the 
Balli Kombétar, and particularly of Abaz Kupi, who had 
recently been expelled from the General Council of the 
National-Liberation Front and had set up a new Zogist 
«patriotic» organization under the name of «Legality». 
It was not surprising that after the denouncement of the 
opportunist policy of the Mukje Conference by the 
Party — a step which had bitterly disappointed the 
Ballists and the Zogists, — they had started a mad 
campaign against the National-Liberation Front which, 
in their words, was «nothing but. a fruit of the imagination 
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of the reds». Their attacks were aimed chiefly against 
the Communist Party, «allegedly Albanian», which had 
demonstrated its «role as a foreign spying agency by 
brutally attacking and breaking the unity which was 
achieved in Mukje after so many sacrifices. 

And, what was worse, instead of declaring openly 
their attitude towards the German occupation, as_ the 
Party had often asked them to do, the Ballists and 
Zogists continued to complain that the «Communists 
were driving the nation to fratricide». 

The question «Why should we fight the Germans 
who have no intention to stay here?» was continually 
repeated by the Ballists and Zogists at a time when 
the German Command, seemingly undisturbed by 
the partisan attacks against its forces, which they 
described as attacks by Russian bolsheviks illegally 
introduced in Albania, was trying to set up a new 
Albanian government composed of people who had not 
been involved in the Italian occupation of the country. 

Meanwhile Mit’hat Frashéri, Abaz Kupi and their 
remaining loyal followers continued with their pretence 
of «having gone underground» and received at their 
homes all kinds of personalities with whom _ they 
discussed the composition of the new government, while 
the Germans were occupying the most important centers 
of the country, with or without Mit’hat bey’s permission 
(that point was carefully concealed), placing the local power 
into the hands of the Ballists. 

Qemal was startled when he heard that Galip bey 
Frakulla had gathered a band and was very active in 
the district of Lushnja. 

—Do you know him? — asked Toja when he 
noticed the change in Qemal’s face. 

—I know him, yes. He is a criminal and the worst 
scourge of that unfortunate district. 
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The meeting ended at dawn, and the comrades 
departed one by one. In the house remained only Qemal 
wno wanted to rest two or three hours before resuming 
his work. Evgjenia brought him a cup of coffee and 
usked him if he wanted something to eat, but he told 
her that all he needed was sleep, sleep... He lay down 
on the sofa by the window. The sun had just risen and 
a light breeze was coming from the garden _ bringing 
along the fragrance of early autumn. How beautiful 
autumn was in Tirana! But who could enjoy it? For the 
past four years and a half this country blessed by nature 
but condemned by man, was struggling against an enemy 
whose country was forty times its size. And at last 
when this enemy was reduced to the state of the sergeant 
who had been hiding behind the tombstones, and Albania 
should have been allowed to tend to its everyday cares, 
another enemy, more formidable than the first one, had 
invaded it and was saying: «Wait a little till I finish my 
business and then I shall see what I can do for you.» 

@emal knew what to except from the nazis. He had 
often written about the similarity between Hitler and 
Mussolini. But they were not the only enemies that had 
to be dealt with, there were also the Ballists, who after 
their collaboration with the Italian fascists were getting 
ready to join hands with the nazis. Then there were 
people like Mehdi bey Frashéri, a former prime minister 
of Zog’s monarchic regime, whom the Italians had 
«interned» in Rome, where he led a no less comfortable 
life than at his home in Tirana. 

His arrival was surely going to complicate the 
situation, Abaz Kupi, seeing a former prime minister at 
the head of the new government, would regain his old 
self-assurance; Mit’hat bey would take advantage of his 
family links with Mehdi Frashéri and would continue 
his policy of «throwing the stone and hiding the hand». 
There would also be other people, some of them 
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sincerely believing in Mehdi bey’s honourable intentions, 
who would support him hoping that he would put an 
end to the unbearable situation of the last four and a 
half years. 

Then there was Emira Velo, his beloved Emira, so 
sincerely concerned about the national cause, so cultured 
and naturally intelligent, who took exception to the 
slightest disapproval that Qemal expressed against Mit’hat 
Frashéri. Qemal could still recall her outburst: «I won’t 
accept that, never, never!» and she had burst into tears. 
Then he remembered other occasions on which they had 
disagreed with each other and wondered why she had 
made no attempts at all to meet him for such a long 
time: -. 

This sequence of thoughts had driven away his 
sleep, and now it was getting late. «They say that the 
devil himself was once bottled up by a woman» he said 
to himself. «Perhaps Zeshkan had not been too wrong, 
after al]. But no, Emira is not that type... Otherwise 
I have been blind, ignorant, and a perfect idiot...» 

She got up and looked out of the window. The 
rays of the sun were spreading a coat of gold over the 
roof cf the Velo’s house. The smell of the garden was so 
sweet, the breeze so invigorating. How beautiful autumn 
was in Tirana! But who could enjoy it, who? 

It was very hard for her to decide. but at length she 
made up her mind to have it out with him. She must do it 
though that could mean the end of her love, of the only 
joy in her life. She could not act otherwise. She could 
not follow a man who did not know himself where he was 
going, particularly now, when so many unanswered 
questions had arisen about the Communist Party. But 
she hoped to avoid a final break with Qemal. since in the 
face of so many facts that «spoke in the concrete 
language of mathematics», he could not fail to realize 
that he was treading on slippery ground and should make 
a new start. Sadik Premte had done it, and he was not 
a fool 

Then there was his love for Emira; it was strong 
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enough to make him think twice before taking a rash 
decision. She was convinced that he loved her with all 
his heart. It was in his nature to keep his dignity and 
not humiliate himself before her, but she did not expect 
him to act differently. After all, was it possible that he 
should sacrifice his love for an ideal that was so obscure, 
so uncertain? But even if he went so far as to break with 
her, wouldn’t that mean that his love was not what it 
seemed to be? In that case let love go to the devil. Such 
would be her fate and she would willingly submit to it. 

That night and all the following day she could 
think of nothing else but this matter. She walked 
nervously from one room to another, she came out on the 
veranda, in the garden, even out into the street looking 
up and down as if expecting somebody to come. At last 
she took her decision and was going to act on it. Now 
the only problem was to find Qemal. 

In the afternoon Demko brought her as usual a 
tract which described the battle of Arbana and warned 
the people not to be taken in by the propaganda of 
neutrality which was supported only by those who were 
used to lick the boots of the foreigners. 

«The style is familiar», murmured Emira_ staring 
blankly at Demko, who was standing by the door holding 
his cap in his hand and waiting to hear what she would 
Say. 

— They have given them a sound thrashing, — he 
said 

But Emira’s mind was wandering elsewhere. «He 
must be in town, there is no doubt about it» she said to 
herself. 

Demko saw that she was too distracted to take any 
notice of him and murmuring «Good bye» he turned 
round and walked out. 

— Demko, since when have you become so rude as 
to go without saying «Good bye»? — she cried after 
him. 

—TI said it, miss, but you... 

— Is that so? Well, then good bye! 
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She returned to her room and began to dress in a 
hurry. She put on her grey suit with the white blouse 
which Qemal had liked very much when she first wore 
it. He always preferred to see her dressed in a suit which 
made her look boyish rather than in those tight dresses 
emphatically displaying her femininity. 

On the table under the mirror where she stopped 
to comb her hair she saw the doctor’s prescription. «This 
is as good an excuse as any other» she thought. She 
would go first to the house with the narrow corridor 
on the Bami street where she had last met Qemal. She 
had no much hope to find him there after so many 
months, but at least, she could ask there about him and 
they might tell her where to find him. 


/s woman in black opened the door; she was. still 
young and her hands were moving fast with the needles 
with which she was knitting something. She looked 
with undisguised curiosity at the girl. 

—Can I see Qemal? — asked Emira with a tone 
which implied that she was sure of his being in. 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. 

— What Qemal, my girl? 

— Qemal Orhanaj. I am a friend of his. 

— There is not any Qemal Orhanaj living here; 
no Qemual has ever been living here, not since the time I 
remember, and that makes more than ten years. 

Emira frowned. She glanced once more at the number 
of the house, then looked at the courtyard and convinced 
that this was the very place, added: 

— There must be some error, madam, I have been 
here several times before. 

— An error? No, my girl. Not on my part. You can 
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ask the neighbours, if you wish. There has never been a 
man of that name living here. 

Emira had no choice but to return home. This time 
she took another street and after many zig-zags she 
reached the Pariani street whence she walked home. 

Qemal Orhanaj, who at this time was returning to 
his new lodging, recognized from a far distance the grey 
suit he knew sd well and quickened his pace. The sun 
was on the point of setting and the street flanked by two 
rows of trees seemed filled with a golden mist. Qemal 
caught her up before she had reached the end of the 
street and walked for a while by her side. 

— Good evening, Emira, — he said at last. 

She stopped taken aback, raised her hand to her 
face, turned around and looked at him. 

— Qemal! — she exclaimed as’ the sudden joy 
covered hercheeks with a deep flush. But she soon 
recovered and the rosy tinge faded slowly from her 
face. 

— Did I disturb you? — asked Qemal smiling as he 
noticed the change that had come over her. 

— No, not at all. I have come out just to look for 
you, there are several things that have been puzzling 
me and I need to know what would you think about 
them. 

They turned back and walked for a while side by 
side without talking. Qemal watched furtively her face, 
which was changing from minute to minute. It was 
obvious that she was under the strain of deep emotions. 
She kept her eyes straight ahead as if watching something, 
but all the time she was thinking how to begin a conver- 
sation which filled her with apprehension. Once or 
twice she moved her lips in an attempt to say something 
but felt her mouth dry and her tongue heavy and thick. 

— You wanted to tell me something, Emira, — he 
said gently trying to relieve the tension he could see 
behind her silence. She had never been like this before. 
It was clear that something important had brought about 
such a change in her and he was trying to make it easier 
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for her. 

— Yes! — she said with a resolute nod. — Not some- 
thing but many things, so many things that I don’t know 
which to begin with. 

She spoke pronouncing distinctly every single word, 
and her nods accompaying her speech carried a threat. 

— It is a good reason to begin at once. The sooner 
you begin the more you will say, — he said lightly. Then 
he lowered his voice and continued more seriously: — 
By the way, we are still good friends, aren’t we? So it 
can’t be difficult to find the right word to begin with 
and we will certainly understand each other. 

She stepped aside and looked at him with her eyes 
full of anger. 

— Understand each other! No understanding can be 
reached with the communists! 

She uttered this clenching her teeth, without any 
effort whatsoever to keep her temper under control. 

Instinctively Qemal took his eyes away from the 
girl who at that moment looked so different from the 
gentle and perfectly behaved Emira he had always known. 
Her unnatural conduct had taken him so much _ by 
surprise, that he with difficulty could murmur only 
this: 

—I beg your pardon, Emira, but I haven’t the 
slightest idea what I have done to cause your displeasure. 

— What haven’t I sacrificed for you? All, All, — 
she continued with the same tone. — I have loved you 
with all my heart... I have been sincere with you... I 
have believed every word you said, whereas you.... 

Qemal thought for a moment that she was undergoing 
a crisis of jealosy so his face relaxed and he was going to 
say something to reassure her on that point, but she did 
not let him speak. 

— You have no idea, you. say. — Her mouth 
twitched in a very unbecoming way for her as_ she 
attempted a scornful smile. Then her speech became more 
fluent. — Why then did you destroy the unity with the 

nationalists? Was it your own idea or did the foreigners 
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that stand behind you and command you as they wish 
order you to do it? Do you think it is not the truth? Do 
you think it is the fruit of my sick imagination, or do you 
think that I have read it in the tracts of your adversaries? 
No, no! These are real facts that your own friends, the 
communist comrades... themselves have told me... Do 
you happen to know a certain Xhepi? 

Qemal was overcome by a sudden weakness that 
paralysed his hands, his tongue, his mind. He stood staring 
at the girl whose words were coming to him as if from 
another world, ugly words, which continued to flow in an 
unrestrained stream: 

— Do you want to say that you don’t put on ballist 
uniforms when you kill and plunder the people? Why 
then, why do you do it? I can tell you, why. You, you, who 
leave no stone unturned to disgrace the figure of Mit’hat 
Frashéri, the finest figure of Albanian nationalism! 

Qemal felt like an innocent victim of a judical error 
condemned to be punished for a crime he had never 
committed. The accusations were not so simple as to be 
refuted on the spot, by two words, standing as they were 
in the street. He was aware that he needed time if he was 
going to explain and convince her, but he had no time. 
It was getting dark, and there were other important 
matters waiting for him at his lodging. At six o’clock he 
had to attend an important meeting in which he was 
expected to discuss with the comrades about’ the 
fraction of Sadik Premte wich was dismissed from the 
Party and destroyed, but they had become regular 
visitors of the German Command and of the «illegal» 
residence of the Balli Kombétar leaders... And just now 
Emira Velo was still going on with those crazy slanders 
spread by the emissaries of reaction. 

— What did you mean by your attempt to kill 
Mustafa Kruja? Why did you expel Abaz Kupi from 
your Front? Was it not because he found out your foul 
play and he told you that to your face? You brought 
misery to the people by raising them against the Italians, 
and now you want to do the same against the Germans 
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who are only minding their own business and are begging 
you «to come together and take in your own hands the 
destiny of the country»... Why do you need more 
victims, further bloodshed and destruction? Who do you 
think benefits by that unnatural policy of yours? 

His hands in his pockets, his eyes half closed, his 
face set and pale like death, Qemal breathed with 
difficulty and was on the point of shouting: «You 
stupid low-down rag» and give her a slap to remember 
all her life. But that was an impulse of the moment, 
for now that she had emptied all the poison accumulated 
in her bosom, she suddenly slumped down, pulled her 
nandkerchief from her pocket and began to wipe 
the tears that were streaming from her eyes. 

«Am I dreaming or has she had a misfortune about 
which I know nothing?» — he asked himself relieved 
that he had not acted on his impulse. But no... He was 
not dreaming, and Emira’s outburst was not the result 
of an unpremeditated accident. Even if she has suffered 
from some displeasure, this was not the way for a young 
girl to express her disappointment or her despair. 
Besides, how did she come to mention Xhepi, the 
pseudonym of that deserter Sadik Premte? Had that 
serpent found refuge in the home of the Velos? Or was 
that accursed circle of hers at the bottom of her conflict- 
ing thoughts and feelings? Qemal had always feared 
that their influence could have the upper hand of her. 
But Qemal himself had some responsibility for her state 
of mind for he had been neglecting her too much of late. 
Despite his frequent absences from Tirana and the 
underground activity which was taking most of his time, 
he could have found some free moments to keep in touch 
with her and not to allow those hyenas and crocodiles 
get hold of her... 

— Why don't you say anything? — she asked under 
the impression that he was feeling himself guilty. — 
Have you nothing to answer, or do you think you are 
not responsible for what the communists are doing? 
Then why do you still stay with them? Why don’t you 
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follow the example of that friend of yours who saw the 
danger in time and drew back? What are you waiting 
for? Are you waiting for the complete ruin of the 
country? Was that the lofty ideal that brought us together? 

She was seized by a new crisis of tears. 

— Is this how you really feel? — he asked at last. 

— That is how I feel and now you know why I feel 
like that. Don’t you see that the good Albanians are 
killing each other? And who is to blame for it? Even you 
and I are standing opposed to each other ... It is frightful! 

— You are terribly mistaken, Emira. There is some- 
thing terribly wrong with you. Something has completely 
changed you and made you quite different from the girl 
I knew not so long ago. 

— No, I am not mistaken. It is you who are in the 
wrong and must find a way out of it. We can still save 
our joy, our threatened happiness. — She stood silent for 
a moment expecting him to make a move of conciliation. 

— Can I hope? — she asked with the smile which had 
always so much attracted the young man. 

He shook his head and lowered his eyes. A deep line 
was crossing his forehead. He had never expected her 
to ask him to «sacrifice his ideal for the sake of his love». 
He was conscious that his love for her had received a 
severe blow. 

-— No, Emira, I don’t agree with you... You certainly 
have the right to expect a long explanation from me, but 
that will have to wait for the moment... I have no time 


now. — He looked at his watch. — Can I see you tomorrow, 
or the day after tomorrow? 
— Tomorrow, the day after tomorrow! — she repeated 


his words. — Why put it off? Do you need to discuss the 
matter with your «comrades» first? Of course, they are 
everything to you... as for myself... How much do I 
mean for you?... A girl you have known casually who 
had been foolish enough to fall madly in love with you... 
It is not unusual with girls in their early youth... Then... 

Qemal did not let her finish. 

— All right, then, come with me this very minute. 
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My new lodging is not far away from here and we shall 
be undisturbed. — He had not expected that his invitation 
could be taken in the wrong sense. It occurred to him only 
when she covered her face with her hands and whispered: 

— No, no. You can’t expect me to do that. 

— But I meant nothing wrong. I only wanted to 
talk to you. 

— No, thank you... You better consult your comrades 
first and see what they have to say about it... Perhaps 
later on you can make up your mind... She put her 
hands in the pockets of her jacket and walked away. 


That night there was light until the morning in the 
small window of Risto’s house, whose window looked 
over the garden. Qemal had fallen asleep in his chair, 
with his head on the table over a long letter he had written, 
which was addressed to comrade Hysein, secretary of 
the Tirana district committee of the Albanian Communist 
Party. 


Chapter XV 


The days that followed brought about the changes 
that were to be expected. The German Kommandanture 
did not find it difficult to unite with reaction and use it 
for its own purposes. A provisional executive committee 
was going to perform the functions of a government 
until the foundation of the so called «Constituent 
Assembly» composed of representatives of the «Ball 
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Kombétar» and the «Legality» who were not to be 
officially declared as such. 

The Albanian Communist Party was also making 
its preparations, but of a quite different character. The 
district of Tirana formed its Ist and 2nd brigade, and 
other brigades were being formed in the south where 
the partisan forces were already engaged in actions 
against the Germans in a vast territory beginning from 
Konispol and going as far up as the Shkumbini river. 

For fourteen days the partisans of Vlora had fought 
a fierce battle at Drashovica and had pinned down a 
long German column coming from Greece causing heavy 
losses to the nazis. 

On October 12 the Assembly was going to hold its 
session at the former king’s palace built by Zog and used 
for some time by Francesco Jacomoni, the luogotenente 
of the king emperor Victor Emmanuel. The day was 
fine; a few white clouds were scattered in the blue sky. 
The gardens, the trees in the streets and the hills 
surrounding the town were of a sickly yellow autumnal 
colour. In the streets people were talking animatedly, 
some cheerful, some acutely inquisitive, some in despair. 
It was said that the Assembly was called after a bitter 
conflict of opinions in which Mehdi bey Frashéri had 
had the last word. «There is no other way», he had said; 
«our youth will understand and follow us in time. My 
god. give us your aid»! That had rendered futile the efforts 
of Safet bey Backa, a man who had much credit among 
the patriotic circles but was little known in Tirana where 
he had come only recently. He was the only person, 
they said, who had stayed with Mehdi bey until late at 
night trying to convince him to desist from his 
intentions which were sure to have disastrous consequences 
for Albania. But other rumours had it that Safet Backa 
was an agent of the communists whose role was to bring 
up frictions among the nationalists. He seemed to give 
little importance to those rumours. «Why not». said he, 
«I may become a communist if you commit that blunder». 
The truth was that Safet Backa had had no links with 
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the communists, neither in Konispol where he had spent 
most of his life nor in Tirana, but had led a peaceful 
retired existence ever since the Italian occupation of the 
country in 1939. He spoke well of the National-liberation 
movement and expressed his regret that his old age did 
not permit him to «seize a gun and join the boys». From 
time to time, when among friends, he would mention by 
name some of the leaders of the movement, and that 
made people suspect that he maintained with them 
relations which he did not care to reveal openly. That 
possibility had been hinted at by Galip bey Frakulla, 
who had been on friendly terms with Safet Backa and 
had come to Tirana to use his influence among his 
friends, though he could not ignore the fact that his own 
record of misdeeds as a leader of a Ballist band was by no 
means commendable. 


— Safet Backa? Have you heard this name? — asked 
Q@emal his friend Vaso. 

They were strolling leisurely up the «Royal» street 
at the far end of which the plain gradually rose towards 
the mountain. From time to time Vaso turned his head 
back to look from under the shade of his new hat lest 
somebody was following them. 

— No. Why? Has he anything to do with us? 

Vaso had lately been annoyed about two nationalists 
with whom he had kept contact considering them honest 
men and hoping to win them over but at last Mehdi bey’s 
influence had made them change their stand towards the 
movement. 

— Well, he has not behaved badly until now and he 
may be useful to the Party, — said Qemal. 

Vaso made a gesture of impatience. 
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— You can keep in touch with him yourself, if he 
interests you, as for me, I have sworn never again to 
get mixed up with nationalists. 

— You have sworn, haven’t you? I should like to see 
you say that to comrade Hysein and then watch what is 
going to happen to you. 

— Are you serious? 

— Of course, I am. 

— Do you speak from personal experience or is it 
merely a hearsay? 

—I have had my personal experience, and not very 
long ago. Only the other day comrade Hysein... 

A passer-by had come too close to them, and that 
made Qemal stop talking. Vaso looked back once more 
and, seeing nothing suspicious, caught Qemal by the 
elbow and hurried ahead. 

— What happened? — he asked. 

— Well, nothing extraordinary, but he insists that 
we should be patient with those who lose their heads. 
«The situation demands that we should be very tactful 
with such people» he says. Qemal was silent for a 
moment, then continued with a note of sadness: 

— You know what happened to me with a nationalist 
girl?... For several years I had known her for an honest 
and sincere patriotic person. We were very close friends, 
she was almost on our side... And do you know what 
happened? It was the day we came back from Labinot. 
I met her in the street, and was very glad to see her and 
give her some good news... And she... She flew at me 
like a fury. «You communists don’t keep your word... 
The Party provokes fratricide... You are led by 
foreigners who order you about as they wish», etc. 
etc. You can imagine how I felt. I felt like giving 
her cound thrashing, Ard do you know what comrade 
Hysein said to me when I told him about it? «You would 
have made the biggest blunder in your life» he said. 
And he actually ordered me to keep in touch with her 
and go on with my propaganda work. Would you believe 
ith? 
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Vaso did not reply. He seemed to be thinking of 
something else, since he kept on looking at his watch. 

They had reached the crossing between the «Royal» 
and the «Dibra» streets. 

—It is high time, — said Vaso rubbing his hands. 

— Yes. I almost forgot it. 

Qemal also looked at his watch, then they both 
stood still looking at the distant hill where the roof of 
the king’s palace could be distinguished. The assembly 
of the quislings was holding its first meeting there. 

Precisely at ten o’clock they saw a white puff burst 
on the hillside which was followed a few seconds later 
by several explosions sounding like those of a distant 
air raid. Other white clouds sprung up on the hill on 
which perched the palace and were slowly dispersed by 
the wind. 

— They have done them in! — cried Vaso and grab- 
bed Qemal’s hand. 

While they were congratulating each other, people 
began to run up and down the street in panic seeking 
refuge in the shops and houses. 

An elegantly dressed girl, who had just come out 
of the drugstore on the opposite corner, screamed 
and ran back into the shop dropping a bottle which 
broke and poured its contents on the sidewalk. Qemal 
recognized Emira and ran towards her pulling Vaso 
behind him. But before reaching the drugstore he 
changed his mind and took to the left down the Dibra 
street which led to the boulevard. 

The explosions ceased. The people began to come 
out into the street commenting the event each according 
to his own fancy. Groups of two and three small children 
rushed about the streets carrying small buckets of glue, 
brushes and bundles of tracts which they quickly plastered 
on the walls and telephone posts. 


— They are on time, our pioneers! — said Vaso. 
Qemal walked on. 
—lLook at that. — continued Vaso pointing at a 


green tract on a telephone post around which some 
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people had gathered. 

The two comrades approached, wanting to hear 
what people said rather than read the tract which 
they knew by heart. People came and went in small 
groups, some smiling, some shrugging their shoulders 
unconcerned, others screwing up their mouths in contempt 
and irritation, but nobody spoke. A few minutes later 
Qemal saw Emira coming towards the tract; he grew pale 
in the face and instinctively tightened his grip on Vaso’s 
arm. 
Without looking at the others, Emira stopped before 

the tract and began to read with a clear contemptuous 

voice the first words: 

«How do the people reply to the Assembly of 

trailors? With cannon shots!» 

— With cannon shots! — she _ replied . twisting 

disdainfully her lips. 

— With cannon shots, yes. Why, did you expect a 
prayer? — said Vaso irritated by the defiant comportment 
of the girl. 

She turned around and gave him a cold look. 

— Who has authorized you, please, to interfere 
with the opinion of others? What do you mean by being 
so rude... What... 

Qemal did not let her continue. He _ stepped in 
front of her and said pleadingly: 

— Don’t be angry, Emira. It isn’t his fault. It was 
I who told him to say what was only meant to be a joke. 

To Vaso’s surprise, the girl took a step backward 
and was so troubled that she almost dropped the second 
bottle she had bought at the drugstore. 

— You here! — she exclaimed. Then she lowered 
her eyes and her face covered with red and white patches 
as it often did when she was upset by something. — I 
did not expect... But all the same neither your friend 
nor you have the right to behave as you did. 

—J still believe in our friendship, — said Qemal 
calmly. . 


— 
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— Our friendship? Never! You should have said 
«our comedy» that is what you should have said, Mr. 
Orhanaj... But now that comedy is over. Perhaps a 
bit late, but better late than never. I hope you understand 
what I mean. 

She pronounced these words without stopping to 
take her breath, as if in a hurry to be done with it and 
go away. But Qemal insisted. 

—I don’t understand, Emira, what comedy do 
you have in mind? 

She looked at him scornfully and walked off briskly. 

—I don’t understand you, I assure you, — he 
continued catching up with her. — It is the second 
time you treat me like this without waiting to hear 
what I have to say. 

The girl walked on, but more slowly now and he 
had the impression that she wanted to hear him and 
maybe change her attitude. 

—To tell you frankly, Emira, I am afraid that 
somebody has been putting strange ideas in your head. 

— Is that so? — she raised her eyes and looked 
searchingly into the pale face of the boy. — And who 
may that be? 

— That is what you should know... But it is not 
difficult to guess the source of these ideas... I have 
always feared the influence of your «symbols of 
Albanian patriotism». I don’t know what to think... 
But I am surprised that you can still believe in them 
after all they have done to the people from whom they 
can expect nothing but the severest judgement. 

— They have been symbols and they wil] remain 
such, said Emira stubbornly. You mean Mit’hat 
Frashéri, of course. 

— Mit’hat Frashéri or Galip bey Frakulla. it is all the 
same. Isn't it enough that they have made «common 

cause» with the Germans? Do you need a more 
convincing proof? 

Emira was shocked by the comparison he had made 
between two characters which she considered diametri- 
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cally opposed. 

— You should be ashamed of yourself. Has the 
propaganda of your Party made you draw such absurd 
conclusions? — She lowered her voice and spoke as if 
to herself. — I am surprised that the Serbs and Greeks 
can be so clever as to lead by the nose the best youth 
of Albania. 

—The Serbs and Greeks? — Qemal laughed 
bitterly. — Doesn’t it seem ridiculous that Mithat bey 
and his friends should give so much importance to the 
Greek and Serbian menace at a time when both these 
nations are in a plight by no means more enviable than 
that of the Albanians? And what logic do they obey 
when they join forces with the nazis to fight against the 
people? Weren't these gentlemen the ones who signed 
their infamous treaty with General Dalmazzo and 
plunged the country into blood? 

— Ah no, never! — Emira shook her head impatien- 
tly. — You seem to forget that the Germans have 
pledged neutrality and don’t intend to interfere with 
our internal affairs. 

— And do you trust them? — Qemal felt that he 
was losing his. self-control. — You surprise me. How 
soon you have forgotten the promises they gave to 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the _ rest! And 
what about the non-aggression pact they signed with 
the Soviet Union?... But even if we admit for a moment 
that the wolf would change his character in regard 
to Albania, that he would do it out of consideration 
for Mehdi Frashéri, would it be right and in = our 
national interest that we Albanians alone, among. all 
the other nations of the world, should submit to the nazi 
monster and invite him to come and lord it over the 
country? Wouldn’t that mean to betray the whole 
antifascist alliance in)’ which we have entered with 
honour and with such heavy sacrifices? How shall we 
justify that friendship with the Germans tomorrow 
when they will have to render account: for their crimes 
before the tribunal of the nations? 
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They had reached the narrow «Veriu» street. While 
Q@emal was talking rapidly giving the girl no chance to 
reply, Vaso was following them halfheartedly thinking: 
«It is of no use, he is only losing his time with an 
element of her kind». 

—It seems to me that I have said all I had to say, 
— Qemal continued trying to maintain a friendly tone. 
— You should be able to see for yourself the significance 
that the shells fired by our cannon at that Assembly of 
traitors will take in the eyes of the people. — He poin- 
ted with his hand at the crowd that was gathering 
with curiosity and joy before the green sheets announc- 
ing the defiance of the partisans. 

— The Assembly of traitors! — Emira frowned. — 
Would you call a traitor Mehdi bey who spent four 
years in internment in Italy? It is a shame! How dare 
you? How can you place your rabble higher than Mehdi 
Frashéri, the hero of the 7th of April? 

—He fasted twenty-nine days, it is true, but do 
you know on what he broke his fast? — Qemal did 
not want to pronounce the well known word used by 
Faik Konica which was the same word which had made 
famous Cambronne’s resistence at Waterloo. 

— This is an indignity, — said Emira who knew 
what he meant. — An indignity! — She waved her 
hand as if to push away something too nasty to be 
supported. 

— You mean you still insist on yours? — asked 
Qemal in a resigned tone, as if he had lost all hope of 
pulling her out of the marsh in which she had fallen 

—Of course! What did you expect? Did you want 
me to fall into the trap set by your party which has no 
clear idea where it is going? 

— Well, you seem convinced that only your select 
circle can see clearly and that the rest of the people 
are blind. But you have been deceived, Emira. TF have 
done everything in’my power to make you realize your 
error. It is'for ‘your own ‘good. You must turn back 
from that road, else... 
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He did not finish his thought. 
— Are you threatening me? — she asked. — I see. 
That is what you and your comrades have decided. 
That was what you were trying to tell me three weeks 
ago when you invited me to your house... Thank you... 
but I belong to a family with high patriotic traditions. 
Iam not an adventurer to follow your amorphous, blind 
ignorant rabble, so dear to your comrades. Where is 
your guiding elite? Is it your choice selection of 
commissars who can’t hold the pen to sign their names? 
— At least they can hold their guns, — he said. — 
And no fear, they will learn to use the pen much sooner 
than you and your friends can imagine... But they will 
learn it not to sign pacts of treason... as your idols 
are doing. Just look at your friends and you will see 
where your so called culture is leading you... you 
foolish ignorant girl! He turned his back on her 
without adding another word and caught Vaso’s arm 
who was by his side now, and to Qemal’s surprise, 
broke into a loud laughter. 


PART TWO 


Chapter I 


Autumn came with itsinterminable rains. Day after 
day the mountain ranges from Kruja to the Krraba 
pass were covered with dense masses of clouds that 
slowly changed their form and colour, spreading in a 
grey blanket over the lower dales and plains. or 
thickening and bursting out with thunder and lightning, 
pouring tons of water upon the oversaturated earth. 

The strects of Tirana, covered with a lay of watery 
mud, were almost deserted. Only on the main boulevard 
and two or three principal streets of the town, the 
police, patrols, a column of troops and trucks full of 
armed civilians were moving, all drenched = and 
unsmiling, irritated by the rain and the anticipation of 
trouble. The shops opened late and closed early, and the 
rare citizens, who had to come out to provide for their 
daily necessities, avoided the larger streets preferring 
the narrow rooked passages round the old market, 
where they completed their shopping in a hurry and 
returned to their silent and insecure homes, their 
hearts and their heads heavy with anxiety and 
uncheerful thoughts. 

In the house where Risto and Evgjenia lived, in the 
narrow cobbled path which links the Durrés street with 
the Fortuzi street the general uncertainty of the newly 
created situation was weighing heavily on the occupants 
with no sign of a change for the better in sight. Instead 
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of the noisy and carefree groups that came and went 
as they wished only a month before, the visitors were 
now reduced to single messengers who came furtively, 
delivered their messages and departed immediately; 
leaving Risto in permanent concern about his safety. 
Few of those who came were known to Risto and 
Evgjenia and most of them introduced themselves not 
by their true names but by queer sounding pseudon- 
yms. 

Risto was well aware of the danger hanging over 
his home but he did his best to master and hide his 
fears. He was particularly anxious to be agreeable to 
Qemal, who during the last month he was living in 
Risto’s house behaved with so much tact and sympathetic 
consideration, that Risto found it difficult to refuse 
him anything. Risto and Evgjenia did not know Qemal’s 
real name; he had been presented to them as Zef Moisiu 
from Lezha who had been working in Tirana for so 
long a time that he had almost forgotten the dialect of 
his birthplace. They suspected that Zef Moisiu might 
not be his real name but did not ask him about it. That 
was not so important, after all. What really mattered 
was that Zef was a well behaved young man, serious 
and intelligent, who commanded so much respect and 
authority over the comrades who came to see him that 
both Risto and Evgjenia were convinced that he ought 
to be somebody of importance in the Party. This 
conviction compensated them sufficiently for the fears 
and anxieties they had to sustain on his account. 

—At least we know for whom we are _ taking 
such risks, — said Evgjenia one day to give heart to 
her husband. 


—We know... replied thoughtfully Risto nodding 
slowly. But his countenance indicated that he thought 
they were running a great risk. Of late, ever since the 
formation of the new quisling government, the reac- 
tionary organizations had recovered their self-assurance 
and had resumed, as in the time of the Italian occupa- 
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tion, their arrogant propaganda and their spying activity, 
which put a heavy strain on Risto’s peace of mind. 


— Things don't seem to go the right way, — he 
said. — The people are boiling over with indignation 
against the Germans. 

— Of course, — said his wife impatiently, — don’t 


you. remember what comrade Zef said about the 
Germans being worse than the Italians? 

Evgjenia had just come back from a visit to the house 
of the ex-gendarmerie captain Jahja Kosova, where 
she worked as a family nurse, and had overheard 
horrifying things. Captain Jahja, who after Italy’s 
capitulation did not know where to hide from fear of 
being asked to give account for his crimes, had recently 
been offered the grade of major and now hoped to be 
appointed district commander of the gendarmerie. His 
brother-in-law, Petrit Kasimati, who had once been a 
personal adjutant of the King’s luogotenente, and had 
also committed many crimes against the communists and 
their sympathizers, was already engaged by the German 
Kommandanture and reinstated to his former privileges. 
Other notorious ballists and fascists, who two months 
before were ready to beg on their knees to be pardoned, 
had again taken up arms and were using all their 
cunning tricks to win the favour of the Kommandanture 
and obtain a post in the gendarmerie, in the police or the 
newly created militia. 

The basest of all, in Evgjenia’s opinion, was Eqrem 
Banka the former editor of fascist newspapers. Having 
poured bile and poison against the National-liberation 
mcvement during the years of Italian occupation, he 
had had the effrontery to try to explain away his 
previous conduct and even to offer his services to the 
paper «Zéri i popullit». Now that a traitors’ government 
was once more in power and was giving courage and 
hope to all the reactionaries, he had resumed his 
occupation and was vilifying the Party in the hope that 
the Germans would entrust him the editorship of the 
new quisling paper which was to appear under the 
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name of «Bashkimi i Kombit» (Unity of the Nation). 

Evgjenia, or Gjena, as they usually called her, had 
heard many other things from Sheja, Major Jahja’s 
servant, who was always disposed to chatter with the 
nurse about everything that happened in that house. 

From what she had heard lately, by accident or by 
eavesdropping, Sheja was convinced that the new 
government’s promises were not given in earnest, but 
on the contrary, this government was preparing «things 
that one wouldn’t wish to befall one’s worst enemies» 
against the people and the youth of the country. House 
to house searches and mass arrests were to be resumed, 
worse than in the time of the Italians, and if the 
partisans did not accept to lay down their arms, the 
Germans themselves would send troops to reduce to 
rubble and ashes towns or villages that opposed them or 
gave shelter to the partisans. 


In the early afternoon Gjena entered Zef’s room, 
where the bad weather had compelled the young man 
to work with the light on. She found him just folding 
up a letter and putting it into an envelope. A tall young 
man was standing by the table holding his cap in his 
hand. As he turned round to see who had entered the 
room, Gjena saw his round unshaven face and two black 
eyes that almost frightened her. 

—It is my landlady, — Zef explained to reassure 
his visitor. She can come whenever she likes, without 
knocking. And you Gjena, have you never met this 
comrade? — he addressed the woman. 

— No, — she replied curtly, still under the effect 
of her first impression, despite the broad smile of her 
lodger. 
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— Let me introduce you, — he said. — This is 
Kopani, who knows very well how to pay out the enemy, 
but as gentle as anything to his friends. I am sure you 
will see more of him from now on. 

Gjena shook hands with the young man making an 
effort to smile but she was conscious that her smile was 
rather forced. «It seems they know nothing yet» she 
thought and felt sorry that she was going to spoil the 
cheerful mood of her lodger. 

Zef got to his feet and handed the letter to the 
young man, giving him at the same time some instruct- 
ions about some comrades whom he named by their 
pseudonyms. She remembered in particular the name of 
a certain Hysein, of whom Zef spoke with great respect. 
Kopani thrust the letter into his breast pocket, put on 
his cap leaving a lock of his unruly hair fall from under 
its shade, and after saluting with his right fist he walked 
out into the rain. 


After seporting to Zef all she had heard, Gjena 
crossed her arms over her chest and stepped back, as if 
afraid of the effect her news could have made on him. 
But Zef did not seem in the least surprised and he 
smiled instead. 

— You don’t believe me? — she asked. 

— Of course, I do believe you. There is even more 
to it than what you have told me. But the Party has 
warned us in good time of what is in store for us and 
for the people on the part of the Germans and the 
reactionaries and of what to expect from their pretended 
neutrality. And it has taught us that the only way to 
avoid our destruction, is to unite and fight up to the 
end. And that is what we are trying to do. We have done 
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it against the Italians, we shall do it again against the 
Germans and are confident in our success. Nothing can 
shake our conviction on this point. Don’t you think so? 

— I?... — she said impressed by his conviction. — 
I am with you comrade Zef, no matter how things may 
turn out. But I am concerned about Risto. He gets very 
upset when he hears such news. You might talk to him. 
He trusts you blindly. 

Zef laughed. 

—Is that so? All right then. I will have a word 
with him and I am sure that our struggle will temper 
him as it has tempered and will continue to temper the 
rest of us. 


It was getting dark and still raining outside when 
the street door opened to let in two young men and a 
girl. In one of them Gjena, who had come out to see 
who was coming, recognized the young man whom Zef 
had introduced as Kopani. 

— We have come to see Zef. — he whispered to 
Gjena while the other young man and the girl stood 
huddling under a lady’s umbrella. 

Gjena was watching the couple, particularly the 
boy, who was so tall that he had to stoop to keep his 
head under the umbrella. 

— Won’t you come in? You are getting drenched to 
the skin — said the woman and led them in. She brought 
them to Zef’s room and could not help hearing the first 
words exchanged among them. 

— The information was true, — said Kopani, — 
and the comrades think that most of us should move 
away, leaving in town only those who are not suspected 
by the police. 
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— Such as yourself and Aleko,— said Zef looking 
with sympathy at the other boy who stood close to the 
girl. 

Kopani nodded, obviously dissatisfied. 

— What about Arta! — he asked. — I think she 
can also stay in Tirana, unless... 

He noticed that Zef frowned and cut short his words. 
Gjena who thought that they were talking about things 
she was not meant to hear, pretending to go and close 
the shutter of the corridor window, left the room shutting 
the door behind her. 

— What was it you wanted to say? — asked Zef. 

— Arta must stay here if we want the technical 
section to function — said Kopani. 

Zef lighted a cigarette and turned to the girl. 

— The landlord knows best where his roof is 
leaking. What do you say, Arta? 

The girl shrugged her shoulders and looked at the 
boy by her side. 

— Why do you look at me? Do you expect me to 
decide what you should do? — asked Aleko shamefacedly. 
— You must go if the comrades decide that you should 
go. 

— Let her stay, — said Zef having taken into account 
the risk she was running... I am sure comrade Hysein 
will have no objection. 


9) 


That evening most of those who were known to the 
police as communists or as active members of the 
National-liberation movement taking advantage of the 
rain and the darkness left the town all in the same 
direction. Outside the town they formed a long disor- 
derly column. Zef found himself following closely uncle 
Jazi, an old man who had offered refuge to many illegal 
comrades and Rexha, a young boy who seemed inseparably 
attached to the old man whom he chaffed all the time 
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despite the rain that was pouring on them. After a 
while, a short fellow, whom they addressed as Piciruku, 
joined the small group followed by Veledin, Qemal’s 
old friend. The whole column was led by Hysein. 

As they reached a turning of the road they heard 
the rumble of a German armored car and scampered 
about the hillside hiding behind shrubs and _ boulders 
until it had passed. A few minutes later they heard the 
explosion of several hand grenades and the spurts of 
machine-gun fire which was a sign that the armored car 
had been attacked. 


Chapter Il 


The rain had stopped and the wind had cleared away 
the clouds when the column of fugitives was climbing 
the steep irregular road. At dawn Zef distinguished 
ahead of him uncle Jazi and Veledin Goxho walking 
with the easy stride of the mountaineer. Behind him 
were coming Hysein, Rexha and Piciruku. These three 
were conversing leisurely, Hysein doing most of the 
talking and walking with no particular effort despite 
his rather heavy body. 

—Do you think this situation will Jast much 


longer? — asked Rexha preoccupied about his technical 
section. 

—I see no sign of an early change, — laughed 
Hysein, — but you shouldn’t worry about your technical 


section; it is quite safe. 

—I know... said Rexha slowly. — Arta, Kopani... 
they will take good care of it. — Then he raised his 
head and pointing at Zef, he asked: — And what about 
him, is he going to stay with us? 

— Yes he will. Why are you asking? 
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— Because without him the technical section will 
be in difficulty for printing material. 

— We will find some way to supply them... you 
can be sure of that, too. But first we have to find safe 
bases for ourselves and for all these comrades. Then we 
will think about the rest. 

Hysein looked towards the head of the column which 
had reached the first houses of a village. A peasant, 
with a white towel wrapped like a shawl around his 
neck, had come forward to meet them and was talking 


to Veledin. 

— That is Rrem Gurzi, srs: el as always, — smiled 
Hysein. 

— They all are like that, the peasants of Tirana, 
— said Piciruku, — hard to convince them, put once 
they make up their minds. . 

— Yes that’s true — said Hysein. 


One by one the small groups of the column reached 
the level ground before the village and gathered around 
Veledin and the peasant Rrem. Some kept standing on 

| their feet, while others tired by the uphill climb, sat 
down by the side of the road. Hysein, Zef and Rexha 
| had remained behind to listen to Piciruku’s funny 
| stories about the Tirana peasants. Uncle Jazi was 
standing not far from Veledin trying to hear what the 
peasant Rrem was saying. It did not seem to be good 
news since both of them looked serious and concerned. 
— What is the matter, my boy — Uncle Jazi asked 


Veledin. 

—Why do you ask, uncle? Do you have a son 
partisan? 

— Yes, I have, — said the old man coming closer. 


— In which brigade is he? 

— He isn’t in a brigade; he is in the «Dajti» battalion. 

— Then he is all right, you have nothing to worry 
about. 

—Tam not worrying for him but for all the others; 
all the partisans of Albania are my sons. What has 
happened ? 
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— We know nothing for sure, but it seems that the 
third brigade was attacked by the Germans last night, 
and we don’t know the outcome... But we are at war, 
after all, and such things are to be expected. 


Veledin was visibly making an effort to appear 
composed and though he was speaking to the old man, 
he kept his eyes on Hysein. It irritated him to see Hysein 
walking slowly and listening. to the anecdotes of that 
scamp Piciruku. 

—It is my fault, — he said to himself. — I shouldn’t 
have come here. I should have stayed with my comrades 
even though they told me it was Hysein’s order. They 
could have sent somebody else. I should have gone to 
Peza, to the brigade. Now it is perhaps too late. 


He did not wait for Hysein to come but went himself 
to meet him. 


—I must be going, comrade Hysein, — he said. — 
Have you any message? 

Hysein looked at him with curiosity, trying to make 
out what the other wanted, but instead of replying to 
him he addressed the peasant Rrem. 

—Eh, comrade Rrem, did you manage it? 

— Yes, comrade Hysein. 

— Did all the comrades come? 

— Yes they did, comrade Hyscin. 

— And what about those two who had gone to Fikas? 

— They have come too; father Llani brought them 
last night. 

— That is good. And now, comrade Veledin, what 


was it you wanted to tell me? — he asked Veledin. 
—I shouldn't have come here, it was all wrong. 
— Why so? 


— Rrem will tell you. 

For a moment they stood silent, then Hysein motioned 
to Piciruku to look after the distribution of the newcomers 
among the peasants and took Rrem aside to hear what 
he had to report. Zef, Rexha and Veledin followed them 
at a distance. 
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From the early hour of the previous day German 
troops supported by local mercenaries had made a 
surprise attack on the positions of the 3rd brigade and the 
Peza partisan group; they had wedged deep into the 
positions of the partisans in an attempt to cut them into 
two and annihilate them separately. 

The battle had been going on for twenty hours, and 
the reports that had come late in the night were not 
encouraging. The bad weather and the element of 
surprise had confused the partisans who were obliged 
to fight in separate groups, without keeping contacts 
with the command. 

It was said that two partisans were killed but Rrem 
did not know who they were. He was greatly concerned 
about the wounded, who could also be considered 
«lost» since it had been impossible to evacuate them. 
Rrem was particularly worried about a young boy, 
Gézim, who had been badly wounded and had lost 
consciousness, while his comrade had to leave him where 
he was, covering him with branches and leaves. Later, 
when the partisans reconquered the position, they could 
not find the wounded boy, and it was feared that the 
Germans had taken him alive and who knew what 
they had done to him. 

— That must be Gézim Myzyri, — said Veledin 
with a deep sigh. — One of the best company commanders. 
He had just been admittted to the Party. 

He caught Hysein by the arm and _ said in a low 


voice: — He was the son of the owner of that small 
fruit shop on the street of the hospital, if you remember. 
—— Yes, of course, — said Hysein sadly. Then he 


turned to Veledin. 

—And you? Do you really mean to go back to the 
brigade just now? 

-— Yes, comrade Hysein. What else can I do? 
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— Do you think you can cross the German lines? 

—In daytime, yes. At night it is too dangerous. 

—JI am afraid you are taking too great a risk as it is. 

—No, comrade Hysein, I know the place as nobody 
else does, I know all the paths, all the hedges... 

— Yes, yes, but the Germans have with them the 
Albanian traitors who know the place no worse than 
you do. 

—I am aware of that, but I can rely on the help of 
the villagers while they can't. 

Hysein smiled. 

—I see that you have decided to go. — He looked 
at Zef and Rexha as if to ask their opinion, but they 
lowered their eyes and kept silent. Only Rrem, who had 
accompanied Veledin on several other occasions, said: 

— Fear nothing about him. God protects the brave 
— and smiled at Veledin. 

— Rrem is quite right, — said Hysein laughing. — 
What he says is usually true, though you can never tell 
whom god will decide to protect. But what about arms? 
What weapons do you carry? 

Veledin showed his «Walter» pistol which he had 
stucked under his belt and an English hand grenade 
which he kept in the left pocket of his jacket. 

—Do you think that is enough? 

— No, but I have my «supply bases». I have a good 
submachine gun hidden where nobody can find it. 

Hysein picked up a stalk of a grass and began to 
chew it thoughtfully. Veledin was expecting Hysein to 
give his formal permission. 

—No, not yet — said Hysein, — the comrades from 
the district committee may have fresh information or 
new instructions to send to the brigade. 

— They have been waiting the whole night, — 
said Rrem Gurzi. 

— So? Let’s go to them first. — Hysein took Veledin’s 
arm and led him up the steep path towards the village. 
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The house in which the comrades of the district 
committee were staying was an old two-storied building 
rising above the other houses in the center of the 
village. The ground floor, which was used for the 
livestock, had only a door and no windows. The upper 
floor, to which led a rickety outside wooden stair, was 
surrounded on almost all sides by a narrow veranda or 
a continuous balcony supported by strong wooden beams. 

Hysein was the first to go cautiously up the stairs 
that trembled as if ready to collapse at any moment under 
his weight. He was followed by Zef and Rexha, who 
also watched with apprehension the oscillations of the 
perilous construction. Last came Veledin and Rrem 
who ran lightly and easily up the steps with the confidence 
which long experience had given them. 

The landlord Xani had come out to welcome them 
at the head of the stairs and help them over the last 
step, but when he saw Veledin and Rrem coming after 
the others and tending their hands, he laughed and 
shouted: «You can go to the devil, you two, you can 
climb up these stairs of mine as well as any monkey...» 

Rrem pretended to be offended: 

—It is on purpose you have made these stairs like 
the Sirate bridge, to make any puest think twice before 
coming a second time to your house. 

But Xani had no time to keep up the dialogue. He 
had to run to accompany the other guests in the house. 
On the corridor Hysein saw a short row of army boots 
and rubber «opingas» aligned in front of the door of the 
room in which he guessed the comrades of the district 
committee had gathered, though no sound was coming 
from within. 

-Where are the boys? — he asked the landlord. 

Nani indicated with a finger on his lips that they 
were in that room but ought not to be disturbed pointing 
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at another door which was openand led to an empty 
room. 

—Come in here, please. The comrades are all 
asleep. They are completely done up after a sleepless 
night. 

— Done up? I don’t believe it. They are not so 
delicate. 

— They are tired, exhausted, let us give them an 
hour or two to rest and recovel. 

—No, Xani, no. We have no time for sleep today. 

With that remark Hysein pushed the door open and 
entered. 

The only ceiling of the room was the roof of the 
house, the shutters of the windows were fastened from 
within and no light was coming in except two or three 
thin rays that penetrated through some cracks in the 
roof. On the fireplace were smoldering one or two logs 
almost covered with white ashes. 

Hysein stood for a moment giving his eyes time to 
get accustomed to the half darkness. Then he saw that 
the sleeping partisans were more than the four or five 
members of the district committee he had expected to 
find. Seven were lying before the fireplace in their 
clothes, one was crouching by the window with his 
back against the wall, his rifle between the knees and his 
head bent over his chest. He had not taken off his heavy, 
hobnailed boots which were about a size too big for him. 
His cap was pulled over his eyes and he was _ snoring 
quite loudly. 

— This one is Bim, — murmured Hysein. — He 
has been very anxious to be admitted as a regular partisan. 

Hysein came closer to him and touched his hand. 
The boy opened his eyes, pushed back his cap and 
looked around astonished. 

— Get up. You will get a strained neck if you sleep 
like that, — said Hysein. 

Bim recognized the voice, jumped up, put in order 
his cap, his jacket, his belt and his rifle and came to 
attention. 
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— Funny! — he said. — Had I fallen asleep like 
that? 

— Well, you were asleep. And why not, so long as 
your older comrades are sleeping deeper than you. 

— No, no, comrade Hysein, that isn’t right. It was 
their turn to sleep; they haven’t slept for two days and 
two nights. As for myself... it is a shame... I was on 
guard. ae 
— On guard! Why did they put you on guard? You 
are not yet a regular partisan, are you? 

— That is true, but I should very much like to be 
one. 3 

— Like? As if it were a matter of liking. 

Veledin, who was waiting impatiently to be given 
permission to go back to his brigade, pushed Zef and 
Rexha who were standing on the threshold aside and 
stepped into the room. 

The noise wakened up some of the partisans who 
began to waken the others. Bim opened the shutters of 
the windows, and the grey light of the misty morning 
entered the room. The first to recog.ize comrade Hysein 
was a handsome dark complexioned young man with a 
thin moustache. He was wearing a clean partisan shirt, 
new breeches and a pair of high boots that were in 
pretty good condition. Two cartridge belts that passed 
over his shoulders and across his chest were fastened to 
the waist belt on which two hand grenades and a «Nagant» 
pistol were hanging. 

— Are you the commander of the «Dajti» battalion? 
— said Hysein half humorously. — What are you doing 
here? 

—J had to come, comrade Hysein, — began the 
commander apologetically. — We have had an argument 
with the commissar over the new emplacement of the 
forces of the battalion, and... 

And you come to complain about it to the comrades 
of the district committee; it is quite clear, — Hyscein 
interrupted him. 
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— That is night. 

— No, that is not right at all. Why should you come 
to the district committee for your slightest disagreements? 
Is that how you understand your duties and your 
responsibilities? Is that your spirit of initiative? Is that 
how you take your decisions in difficult situations? 

The other partisans were wide awake by now. One 
of them, who was wearing civilian clothes and whose 
unshaven face showed that he was older than the others, 
turned impatiently to the commander: 

— But we already agreed on that question, comrade. 
Why do you raise it again? Do you expect comrade 
Hysein to go against the decision taken by the other 
members of the district committee? 

— No, it wasn’t that. But I thought there was no 
harm in letting comrade Hysein know about it. 

— You are quite wrong, comrade battalion comman- 
cer. There is no question about which we don’t inform 
comrade Hysein. How could we fail to inform him about 
this problem of yours, over which we spent more than 
two hours at a time when we had to discuss other matters 
of much greater importance? 

The commander lowered his eyes and did _ not 
reply. 

— Have you been kept informed about the position 
of your battalion during the night? — asked Hysein. 

— Yes. 

—I mean about the ambush, last night, on the road 
to the village Shkoza? 

— Yes. It was an action of the first squad of our 
second company against two German armored cars 
which were coming toward us. I didn’t want it but the 
commissar... 

— Leave alone the commissar now, we shall have 
many things to discuss with him in good time. Now, cun 
you tell me what was the result of that attack? 

— Yes, I can. One of the partisans was wounded, 
and as for the armored cars, they did not seem to have 
suffered serious damage. 
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— Very well. This shows that you live with your 
battalion even when you are away from it, and that is 
very important. As for the rest, try to look on your 
duties from the position which youoccupy and with 
which the Party has entrusted you. The commissar 
cannot have different interests from those of the Party. 
If you don’t understand this then you can’t avoid 
disagreements with him. Do you understand me? 

A broad smile of relief brightened up the com- 
mander’s face. 

— Now, you may go. You cannot stay here any 
longer, — said Hysein giving him his hand. — But wait 
a minute, you must first see your old man, mustn’t you? 

— What old man? — asked the commander. 

— Your father, Uncle Jazi. He is here, in the village. 
He came with us intending to stay with us, like the 
boys 

Veledin, who was standing by the wall, as if to 
show that he was not meddling in what was none of his 
business, stepped forward and pointing at the window, 
said: 

— There goes Uncle Jazi up that path, comrade 
Hysein. 

— Yes, that’s him all right. He must be going to the 
battalion to look for me, — said the commander, who 
saluted and ran out. 

After him Bim and two other partisans who did 
not belong to the district committee went out. 


— Let us see now what Veledin wants, — said Hysein. 
— Do you have any message for the third brigade, 
comrades? — he asked addressing mainly the man in 


civilian clothes. 

The latter looked with curiosity at Veledin and 
gave him his hand. 

—I have heard much about you, but I haven’t met 
you before. Do you intend to go alone to the brigade? 

— Yes, alone. 

—It won't be easy, if our information 1s correct. 
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—I know, but I have to go. 

— We have already gone through the matter, — 
said Hysein. — Give him what you have to give and let 
him go. 

One of the partisans gave Veledin a letter and a 
small box explaining to him how to use the medicine 
contained in the box. 

— The letter is what matters most, — said the man 
in civilian clothes. 

Veledin went out in a rush and Zef looked after 
him not without envy. 


Chapter II] 


The Germans had begun their search in the town, 
at first rapid and superficial, more like friendly visits 
than police inspections. They were accompanied by 
local gendarmes and policemen in plain clothes and on 
many occasions they remained outside, leaving the 
search to be conducted by the Albanians. One of the 
latter was Petrit Kasimati, who after Italy’s capitulation 
had been admitted to the Balli Kombétar and had 
placed himself entirely at their disposal. Another man, 
who also had worked with the Italians and had earned 
for himself a bad reputation among the people, was 
Raif Mata, a heavily built arrogant man with long 
black hair which fell over his eyes when he shook his 
head threateningly at the citizens. Now both of them 
had been ordered to be more moderate, more civil in 
their behaviour, so as to give the impression that the 
Germans had no real intentions towards Albania. 

Hajdar bey Kasimati swaggered and demonstrated 
in every possible way his satisfaction that his son was 
once again regarded with favour by the ruling 
authorities. His satisfaction would have been complete, 
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had it not been for Afiz Turhani, who with his taunts 
and ironical remarks, never left off insinuating that the 
Germans might not win the war after all, and that they 
were not exactly what they pretended to be and with 
them the situation in Albania might get worse than 
what it was with the Italians. 


The search party did not enter the house of the 
Velos. The fact reassured the lawyer that the Germans 
were not concerned with the nationalists. 

Emira was sitting by the window the next evening 
when the door opened and the boy Demko entered into 
the yard. 

— Come in, come in, — she said invitingly, content 
to have someone with whom to talk more freely then 
with her brother and his friends and who was perhaps 
bringing her news that might interest her. 

—I was just passing by, — said the boy. — Isaw 
Mr. Ajet going by car downtown and thought... 

—I see, — she interrupted him. — I know that 
Ajet hasn’t been treating you with his usual kindness 
lately, but I can assure you that he has a heart of gold. 
Anyhow, the house does not belong to Ajet alone; I 
have my part in it too and I have the mght to receive 
my guests just as he receives his. 

The boy shook his head implying that he did not 
intend to offer his opinion on that point. 

— Was there anything you wanted to ask me? — 
she said hopefully. — Are your affairs going well? Is 
there anything I can do for you? 

—I don’t need anything, thank you. I have a job 
now. I have a hand-cart with which I earn my living. 

— That’s fine. But if you ever need anything you 
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must come to me. You know that I have you as one of 
the family. 

She showed him in, offered him some chocolate 
candy and asked him if he had any news to give her, 
or maybe one of those tracts he used to bring her before. 

— No, they haven’t given me any tract of late. 

— Aha, the communists don’t seem to have it all 
their own way. The Germans are tightening their grip 
on the country and are imposing their famous order 
and discipline. They are not to be trifled with like the 
Italians. What do you think? 

—I don’t know, but the communists say that the 
fascists and the nazis are birds of a feather, you know, 
that they are made of the same stuff. 

— Do they say so? — the girl opened her eyes in 
wonder. — They don’t seem to have become more 
reasonable. I know them... But they are very much 
mistaken. I can tell you frankly, Demko, that for a 
time I used to sympathize with them, but I soon saw 
through their deceit and now I want to have nothing to 
do with them. They are foreign agents, that’s what they 
are. They are acting on behalf and to the benefit of 
foreigners. 

Demko was looking at her with a beaming smile, but 
there was a mild sarcasm in that smile. 

— Don’t you believe what I am saying? — she 
asked looking at him through half closed eyes as if to 
find what he meant by that smile. 

I don’t really know what to believe miss, — said 
the boy hesitatingly and shrugged his shoulders.— The 
communists say that it’s Petrit Kasimati and Galip bey 
who are foreign agents, and... 

Demko said nothing. He left on the table the red 
foil with which the candy was covered and rose to his 
feet. 

—So soon? No, you mustn’t go yet. Did I hurt 
your feelings with my _ irritation? ;— the girl said 
repentantly. 
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irritated, but I... I have no reason to be hurt... As for 
Petrit Kasimati and Galip bey, I mentioned them on 
purpose... I read their names in a tract of the Party. 

—A tract? But you just said you have had no 
tract recently. 

— Yes, miss. That’s what I told you. And for the 
last ten or fifteen days I have had no tract, but this 
morning they had slipped one under the door of my 
cabin. 

— And it mentioned several names, but those two 
in particular were severely attacked. — Demko played 
for a minute with the cap he was holding in his hand, 
then continued: — The tract said that they two were 
of the worst traitors... That they had not changed 
since the time of the Italians... That they have 
committed crimes which make one’s hair stand on end... 

Demko stood silent for a while and took a deep 
breath as if needing to fill his lungs with air. Emira 
was staring at him with unfeigned curiosity. 

— Do you remember Mr. Bakalli? The man who 
used to be a commissioner at the time of Zog? He had 
his office on the «28th November» street. You surely 
remember him, — said the boy. 

Emria shuddered. A deep line appeared between 
her eyebrows. She caught the boy’s hand. 

—I remember. What has happened to him? 

— He had an only daughter. People said she was 
very pretty. 

— Yes, yes, I remember, — Emira said breathlessly. 

— She was about fifteen years old. It seems she 
had taken part in the July demonstration. when 
Mussolini resigned, and since that day she has disappeared. 
Her father has been searching for her everywhere 
until his researches gave offence to somebody and they 
arrested him... and nobody knows what happened to 
him either. 


— That was the work of the SIM (service of military 


—No, miss. You may have your reasons to get 
: 
: 
| 
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intelligence), — said the girl keeping her eyes on the 
ground. 

— The SIM, exactly, and both Petrit Kasimati and 
Galip bey were its agents... and it was they who abducted 
the girl and did horrible things to her... That’s what 
the tract says. 

Emira raised her head in dispair. 

—Do you believe everything what is printed in 
these tracts? 

— Well, you see, miss, they give facts, they quote 
documents... The communists couldn’t have made them 
up, these facts, they say they have found them among 
the documents they seized from government offices and 
from the SIM. Do you remember the raid they made on 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs last summer? Well, they 
have found out that Petrit Kasimati and Galip bey had 
taken that girl away to Lushnja and had kept her there 
two days in an isolated house, they kept her for such 
purposes. They did with her what they wanted, then to 
keep the thing secret, they killed her, tied a heavy stone 
to her feet and threw her body into the Terbuf lake. 
That is all. 

Demko looked pale and tired, his face was covered 
with drops of perspiration. 


— Can it be really true? — the girl asked me- 
ditatively. 

The boy nodded, as if having exhausted his power 
of speech. 


— But did they find it out? 

—It wasn’t difficult, miss. They two could not do 
these things without the knowledge of the SIM. This 
was all written down in their secret reports and kept in 
files. Now these files are in the hands of the Party. 

— That’s very strange. — said the girl, as if to herself. 

— That’s why I came, miss. I wanted you to warn 
Mr. Ajet that he should avoid the company of Galip bey, 
particularly in public. 

— You mean he risks to get killed? — asked Emira 
ironically, but she was obviously impressed. 
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— No, no, — said the boy. — I did not have this in 
mind. But though Galip bey is a relative of yours, you 
can expect nothing good from him. That’s what my mind 
tells me. 

Emira shrugged her shoulders indicating that she 
did not understand what exactly he meant. 

— You know only «birds of a feather flock together», 
— said Demko smiling. 

— Well, thank you for the warning. I will repeat it 
to Ajet. But you should know that he knows perfectly 
well where he stands with people like Galip bey. 


Ajet came home very late at night. Emira had gone 
to bed but could not sleep. She heard the car stop in 
front of the house and switched on the light of her night 
lamp. 

Ajet opened the street door with his key and 
stumbled up the stairs humming the tune of the song 
«For the Motherland», which he often did whenever 
things were going right for him. 

«He must have had a cup or two,» thought Emira 
and got up. She threw her dressing gown over her 
shoulders and went to open the door, but Ajet had 
already seen the light coming through the keyhole, and 
was knocking at the door before she could reach there. 

—Emira, are you awake? — he asked cheerfully. 

Emira stepped back in surprise. «What could have 
made him so gay!» she said to herself. He was_ still 
humming. 

Ajet let himself fall on the easy chair beside her 
bed without noticing that she had laid some of her 
clothes on it. 
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— You have been drinking! What was the happy 
occasion? — she asked with a grimace of disgust as she 
retreated from the repulsive smell of alcohol, emanating 
from him. 

Settling deeper in the easy chair, Ajet drooped his 
head on one side, let his arms hang idely on both sides 
of the chair and then began to talk with an uncontrollable 
flow of words. 

—I have news for you tonight, Emira, wonderful 
news! It is sheer nonsense what they have been saying 
about Petrit Kasimati. All made up by the communists. 
Ah, if only I had them in my power! — He fumbled 
with his hand in the inside pocket of his jacket where 
he carried a small «Berete» pistol, caliber 6. 

— You are not well, Ajet. Let me take you to your 
room. Have a good sleep first, then you can tell me the 
rest tomorrow. 

—I am not well?! What do you mean? You, who 
consider yourself an educated young girl! I am fine, my 
girl, I feel fine. I feel like a falcon of the mountains. 
And Iam not like one of those filthy bastards, otherwise I 
couldn’t be an admirer of Mit’hat bey. Ehe, Mit’hai bey 
Frashéri! Three times I drank his health. Three times 
he drank with me. Mit’hat bey, who hardly ever touches 
alcohol. 

As she could not convince him to go to bed and 
seeing at the same time that even in such a state, he 
was saying things that promised to be of interest to 
her, she did not insist to put him to bed but tried to 
humour him. 

— You must have had a feast tonight? What was 
it, a wedding? 

— What wedding? No, my girl. We had a gathering, 
a meeting. A meeting that... 

He raised his hand and closed it into a fist to 
indicate that there had been unity of opinion notwith- 
standing the different political trends represented at 
that meeting. 
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— They mentioned your name there too, Emira... 
Mit’hat bey himself spoke of you... believe me, upon 
my honour... Listen what Mit’hat bey said: «Emira Velo 
is rather inclined toward social-democracy, but there 
is nothing wrong with it. We have here present Mr. Mece 
and Mr. Ajet who are both declared social-democrats, 
but we all know very well how reasonable they are...» 

Emira was sitting on her bed listening with her hand 
on her cheek and her eyes on the green shade of the lamp. 

— You don’t believe me? — Ajet asked looking at 
her with drunken curiosity. — Listen to me, then do as 
you like... There were also Galip bey and Petrit Kasimati, 
there, and they wanted to say something when Mit’hat 
bey spoke so well of Mece and myself but Mit’hat bey 
gave them such a look that they shut up at once. 


Emira withdraw her eyes from the lamp and gave 
her brother a look of sympathy and encouragement. 

— That is how it was, — he continued. — And I 
was most surprised to see Safet bey Backa who had 
taken the defence of the communists in October when 
the founding assembly held its session, you remember. 
But his case is very delicate; it is a secret still. That’s 
what Mit’hat bey told me when we parted, you see. 

— That’s interesting, — said Emira nodding in 
approval. 

— Interesting, you say? — Ajet seemed to have 
recovered some of his lucidity. He straightened his body 
and began to talk more coherently. — It is not only 
interesting but very significant. All the patriotic forces 
are uniting against the communists who will not be able 
to continue their struggle, because nobody but sume 
crazy young people will follow them. There was also 
an English general who was trying to be nice to them, 
but he turned them his back too, when he saw that the 
Germans meant business. The Germans could endure 
for some time the impertinence of those ragged beggars, 
the likes of that Qemal Orhanaj, but now they have 
realized that they must use their iron fist with the 
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rabble and they have already begun the offensive. It 
will be like a thunderbolt that falls from the sky and... 
and..., — Ajet was unable to find the appropriate words 
to finish his speech... 

— ... and burns, crushes, and destroys, — laughed 
Emira coming to his aid. — And perhaps now you would 
like to sing the hymn of his majesty King Zog? 

— That satrap!... I have never liked him and don’t 
want to see his face any more. Even Mit’hat bey doesn’t 
like him, but his political interest compel him not to 
declare his feelings openly. 


Chapter IV 


A messsenger had brought a letter from Vlora but 
for two days he had not been able to find the comrade 
whom it was addressed to. On the third day, having 
tried all the addresses given to him, he knocked at the 
door on the «Tinkers» street, mumber 5, where six 
months ago he had been sheltered on recommendation 
by his comrades of Tirana. 

A blond girl wearing a black student’s dress opened 
the door. He recognized in her the girl he had met the first 
time. 

He entered, closed the door carefully, then asked 
her: 

— Are you Drita? 

— Yes, — she said. 

— Don’t you remember me? 

The girl hesitated. 

—I am the comrade who... and he mentioned the 
circumstances of their meeting last summer. 

— Yes, but coming from Vlora? — asked the girl 
reassured. 
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— Yes, but for two days I have been looking for 
some of my old acquaintances and could find none of 
them. Has anything gone wrong with them? 

From a secret pocket carefully sewn in the lining 
of his jacket which he cut open with his pocket knife 
he pulled out a letter in a small envelope and showed 
it to her. 

«To Hysein» she read and looked questioningly at 
him. 

—I have heard the name but I don’t know him, — 
she said. 

— But surely you know some comrades who can 
find him. Even now I am afraid I have delayed it too 
long. 

At that moment they heard the sound of wheels on 
the cobbled street. 

—Go there and wait a minute, — said the girl 
motioning to him to hide behind some barrels and 
opened the door again. 

—It was Demko with his handcart. He left it out 
and came in. 


—Is there any news? — he asked shaking hands 
with her. 

She told him something in a whisper then, calling 
out the messenger, she said: — This is Demko! I think 


he can help us. 

Demko took the envelope in his hand and carefully 
read the address: «To comrade MHysein, personally, 
urgent and secret.» 

— I know this handwriting, — he said looking at 
the messenger. 

—It is very’ pussible, — said the messenger, — 
comrade Vela has been working in Tirana for some time 
with comrade Flysein himself; do you know comrade 
Hysein? 

Yes, but I am afraid he is not in town just now. 

— But he must have left somebody in his place. In 
fact the letter is not for him personally, it is for the 
‘Central Committee. 
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—I see... said Demko thoughtfully, then turned 
to the girl and asked her: — Haven’t you seen Piciruku 
lately? 

— No. 

— Neither Bim? 

— None of them. But mother told me that she had 
seen the girl with the black ribbon... you surely know 
her 

— Arta, you mean? 


— Yes. 
—That’s fine! — said Demko and turned to the 
messenger: — Now we are sure the letter will be 


delivered to the right person. As for the answer, you 
shall have to wait till tomorrow. 

The messenger seemed relieved; he saluted with 
his fist and said: 

— Thank you, comrades. That’ll do. My mission 
ends here. Vefa told me that there was no need for an 
answer. Death to fascism! 

He did not wait to hear their reply but walked 
hurriedly away. 
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The latter reached Hysein on the following day at 
the village Selba, on the eastern flank of the Dajli 
mountain, where some. district committee members 
and most of the comrades, who had been obliged to 
leave Tirana had taken refuge, because they had had 
exact information that the German forces were preparing 
to make combined attacks on every part of the district. 
And indeed. early in the morning of the next day they 
heard the rumble of tanks near the village of Shéngjerg], 
on the road that linked Tirana with Elbasan. 
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— Skampa’s information is correct as usual, — said 
Hysein to Zef who was standing beside him. — Do you 
know Skampa? 

— No. I have seen him once at a meeting, but | 
can’t remember his face. 

— He is a good comrade and he works in a place 
where nobody else could work, right in the _ wolf’s 
mouth. 

Zef was struck by the expression and looked inquir- 
ingly at Hysein. 

—He has a job at the ministry of internal affairs, 
— explained Hysein. — But let us leave that for the 
moment. I have another matter I want to discuss with 
you. Do you remember comrade Vefa? 

— No, I have never heard this name. 

—It is her pseudonym. But surely you know her. 
We were together at the meeting of your cell when she 
read the resolution of the Central Committee about 
Xhepi and his group. 

— Was that Vefa? Of course I remember her. I 
remember her face clearly and all the things she said, 
but I did not know her name. 


— Well, she says she knows you, — said Hysein. 
Zef shrugged his shoulders. — Where is she now? 
— he asked. 


— She is in Vlora. She is one of our best cadres. 
Now she is asking the Central Committee to help her 
with her propaganda work and she makes an interesting 
proposal. She asks them to send you over there to work 
with her for about two months. What do you say? 

Hysein looked at his comrade with curiosity, but 
Zef was staring vacantly towards the hills where the 
automobile road was winding; they could still hear the 
dying rumble of the tank column coming from that 
derection. 

— Vefa writes that the situation in Vlora is very 
difficult, — continued Hysein. —- The Germans have 
thrown down their mask; they have recruited all the 
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criminals who have collaborated with the Italians and 
together with them they are terrorizing the local 


population. 
— What worries me is not the situation itself, — 
said Zef, —- but I am not familiar with the place. It is 


more than fifteen years ago since I have been there for the 
last time. 

—Isn’t there any other reason that holds you back? 
— smiled Hysein. — As for the place, it is no obstacle 
at all. I am sure you can do your propaganda work 
anvwhere. 

—Any other reason?» Qemal repeated to himself. 
«What can he have in mind?» He knew that Hysein 
rarely made use of hints; he always spoke his mind. 
But this time he must have had some definite purpose. 

Hysein did not let him meditate long. 

— You know, I had in mind the girl friend you 
used to have, Emira Velo. Have you broken completely 
with her? 

— Yes. 

— And don’t you think that some of our comrades 
snould keep in touch with her? 

— No. Never. 

— Why? 

— Because I have no hope that she will listen to 
reason. 

— Just the same, we risk to lose nothing if we try 
once more. 

— Perhaps... But I don’t want to have anything to 
do with her. I want you to have it in mind, comrade 
Hysein. 

The noise from the tanks had almost faded, but in 
the village the movements of the partisans were increas- 
ing. A detachment of the «Dajti» battalion pussed there 
marching towards the forest. 

— We shall have to move again, — said Hysein. — This 
place is not safe any longer. 
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Indeed, things were looking pretty bad. After the 
clash with the third brigade, in which both sides 
suffered losses, the Germans and their quisling partners 
were keeping under fire almost the whole region of 
central Albania from Tirana to Martanesh and Zerqan. 
In Tirana the blockade and the searches continued 
with increased intensity and many arrests were made. 

The members of the district committee and the 
citizens who had fled from Tirana in November, had 
been compelled to stay out of the town for many weeks, 
moving during the night from one village to another and 
spending whole days in the severe cold in the woods, 
escaping thus by ingenious feints from the enemy 
pincers or engaging him in short skirmishes. But their 
position was getting increasingly difficult and the links 
with the town less regular. Many sick and wounded 
illegal comrades sheltered in the town needed medical 
treatment but it was almost impossible to get access to 
all the illegal bases and the stores of arms, clothing 
and medicines that had been collected for the partisans. 

Hysein had just received detailed information 
about the situation in the town, as well as a short but very 
important message written on a cigarette paper signed 
by Skampa. 

Skampa wrote that the Germans were convinced to 
have destroyed the entire patisan force in the district of 
Tirana and were now withdrawing their forces to throw 
them against the south, concentrating at the same time 
all their efforts to smother the resistance inside the 
capital. 

-—— The Germans seem to have plucked up their 
courage from yesterday’s tragic episode at Tujan, — 
said Hysein and he described in details what had 
happened. 

Zef listened with painful attention to the vivid 
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description of the terrible drama that had taken place 
near the village of Tujan... There were twenty 
partisans, a reduced company, headed by their company 
commissar, CGiraku (a pseudonym indicating his former 
quality ot «¢irak», apprentice) with his hair cut short, 
his round face and blue eyes, who had been unable to 
put together two words to express his thoughts at the 
moment when he was admitted a member ot Zef’s cell, 
but who had given such a sublime example of bravery 
when the moment had called for it. 

They had been joined by Zef’s friend Vaso, the 
cheerful Vaso, who had been with him the day when the 
guns of the third brigade fired at the quisling assembly... 
Zef recalled also Emira’s laughter on that occasion, 
when with stupid defiance and a shameless arrogance 
she had taken the defiance of the traitors. It had been 
by a fatal coincidence, or his bad star if we could call 
it so, that Vaso got involved in the drama of Tujan. He 
had been sent on a different mission, but in trying to 
avoid a suspected ambush he had taken a new direction 
and had met Ciraku with his company which had been 
detached for several days from the battalion. 

«Come with us», had said Ciraku. «We can send 
someone else who is more familiar with the country to 
fulfil your mission». And Vaso had accepted, satisfied 
that his mission would be accomplished and glad to stay 
with his friend Ciraku and his comrades. 

But in less than two hours later the company found 
itself face to face with a big German and gendarmerie 
(orce which had encircled the whole zone and _ was 
converging on the village of Tujan. The company fought 
a long battle in which it lost two men. Then their 
ammunition became scarce and they decided to retreat 
towards the pass known as «The Tujan stairs» behind 
‘he village, which seemed the only passage that was 
not yet occupied by the Germans. When they had 
entered deep into the pass, from behind the rocks on 
both sides of it appeared several armed civilians who 
shouted to them to turn back. 
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— We are partisans, — replied Ciraku.— The 
Germans are in the village... — Two of our comrades 
are killed... And we have no ammunition... You can’t 
expect us to go back. 

One of the civilians rose to his feet, pointed his 
machine gun at the partisans and cut short the commissar’s 
explanation with a sarcastically angry tone: 

— That is none of our business, «mister comrade». 
Bazi i Canés (alias Abaz Kupi) has given order that no 
partisans should be allowed to enter this zone. Go back 
immediately! 

When they heard that the partisans had no 
ammunition, the other civilians got up and the company 
found themselves surrounded on all sides by men 
pointing their guns at them. 

The young commissar tried to explain to these men 
that what they were doing was madness, that he and 
his comrades were poor peasants fighting for their 
country against foreign enemies, that if they went back 
to the village they were sure to be killed by the 
Germans, but it was in vain. His words seemed to have 
irritated the mercenaries and infuriated them in their 
cruelty. They opened fire at the partisans and within 
a few minutes most of them laid dead on the ground. 
The first to fall were Ciraku and Vaso... 

Zef stood shaking his head as if he could not believe 
that such a thing had really happened. He wished it 
were only a bad dream. 

—It is no use crying over a loss that can’t be 
recovered, — said Hysein. — We are at war, and such 
: things can't be avoided. Let’s keep stout hearts, our 

morale high, our courage unshaken. We shall have more 
: losses, more disappointments, but in the end we shall 

have our victory, the triumph of the ideal for which we 
are fighting. 
: As he pronounced these words, his face took an 
inspired expression, as if the drama at Tujan and all the 
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other reverses that he anticipated were a necessary 
prelude to the bright future of which he was dreaming. 

He took Zef by the arm and began walking up and 
down, still under the effect of his vision. Then he spoke 
in a more matter-of-fact manner: 

— Tomorrow we shall all return to Tirana, and 
then you will go south where you are needed. You don't 
have to stay long in Vlora, perhaps a month or a little 
longer, but the important thing is that you should help 
the comrades organize their work there... As for your 
journey there, you must consider yourself lucky, your 
companion will be your old friend Veledin who is still 
in Tirana. 


Chapter V 


Tirana was groaning under the strain of the nazi 
oppression. Elated by their success in Tujan, the Germans 
and the quisling gendarmes returned with full honours 
to the capital. They loaded the bodies of the dead 
partisans on mules and donkeys and paraded them about 
the streets to be seen by the people. At the head of the 
lugubrious procession, followed by a gang of gendarmes, 
was swaggering with a revolver in his hand major 
Jahja Kosova, who apart from his nomination as 
commander of the Gendarmerie, had been promoted to 
a higher military rank. He was gloring arrogantly left 
and right, pointing with his revolver at the dead bodies 
and shouting from time to time to the people: «Keep 
your eyes wide open and look what awaits those who 
betray their own country!» 

The revolting scene aroused anger and _ indignation. 
Even the more ordinary followers of the «Balli Kombétar-> 
and the Legality could not help lowering their eyes 
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or looking aside in shame and sorrow which they did not 
dare express openly even among their closest friends 
or to those who sided with the National-liberation 
movement. But the true promoters of the treason could 
not ignore the feeling of the shame and remorse that 
they saw in the eyes of those who surrounded them. 

Hajdar bey Kasimati, who was known as one of the 
pillars of the «Balli Kombétar», notwithstanding his 
opposition to an open collaboration with the Zogists, 
could not hide his satisfaction at the killing of «these red 
vipers the town had been swarming with». But when 
somebody told him that this was the ugliest act for 
which sooner or later the «Balli Kombétar» would render 
account, he was ready with his reply: «What has the 
Balli got to do with it? It was that scoundrel Abaz Kupi 
with his Zogist bandits who did it.» 

Stunned and horrified by what had happened and 
regarding it as an exploit of the worst taste, Ajet Velo 
wrote an article of protest and indignation which he 
signed it with the pseudonym «Luan Dragoi» (Lion- 
Dragon) and printed it in leaflets that were distributed 
by the «Balli Kombétar>. The article condemned at the 
same time «the crazy policy of the reds which risks to 
undermine the foundations of Albania», pointing out 
that «the wisest and most highly patriotic policy in the 
existing critical situation was the policy pursued by the 
«Balli Kombétar»> under the irreproachable leadership of 
Mit’hat bey Frashéri». 

Zef Moisiu had recognized the particular style of 
Emira Velo, in the wording of the article so he could 
easily guess who was its true author. 


He had completed his preparations for his journey 
to Vlora and, uncertain as to the time of his return, 
decided to once more put to practice Hysein’s advice 
and give Emira another chance. 

He was convinced that nothing could come out of 
it, but he felt a personal responsibility for the recent 
inappropriate attitude of the girl and feared that if he 
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failed to try for the last time to persuade her that 
collaboration with the enemy would lead her to a 
catastrophe, it would weigh on his conscience for the 
rest of his life. 

He met her in the narrow alley that crossed the 
street of her house. It was a damp evening with a fine 
rain falling on his face, which was no longer the face 
of Q@emal Orhanaj she had known so well not very 
long ago. 

—Can I have a word with you? — he asked 
directly. 

— Why not? What can I do for you? 

The tone of her voice was suificient to show him 
the change that had come over her. 

—JI should like to know if it was of your free will 
that you have helped Mr. Ajet in writing that inspired 
article which he has signed as «Luan Dragoi>. 

Emira distinguished notes of sarcasm and threat in 
his question and it irritated her. On the other hand, 
even if she wanted to hide the truth, Qemal had 
spoken with such assurance that she found it useless to 
deny it. 

— Yes, — she replied tersely. — I helped him, and 
it was of my free will that I did it. Have you got any 
objection to it? 

— No? None. I beg your pardon for having disturbed 
you. I shall only take the liberty to ask you to tell 
your brother on my behalf that he should use another 
pen name. «Luan Dragoi» does not suit him at all, — 
and he was off as he had come, rushing away without 
saying good bye. 


Z 
Next morning through a pouring rain, he left for 


the south in a gendarmerie ambulunce which was 
supposed to go to Vlora to bring two officers wounded 
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in the clashes with the partisans, who had been operated 
in Tirana since the hospital of Vlora did not have the 
necessary facilities. 

The driver of the ambulance was his old friend 
Veledin, now wearing the rather short uniform and 
carrying the documents of the gendarmerie sergeant 
Veli Cerpati, while Qemal had an identity card issued 
to Zef Moisiu from Lezha, who lived in Himara. Despi- 
te his civilian cap and clothes, he was supposed to be 
a trusted government officer who had been on a month's 
treatment in the hospital of Tirana for a _pleurisy 
contracted in operations against the partisans and 
now, partially recovered, was being sent home for a 
short rest. 

The journey proceeded without incidents as far as 
the Koshovica pass on the road beyond Fier. The 
Albanian police posts and the German feldgendarmes 
who had stopped them until then had controlled their 
documents and finding them in order had left the 
ambulance proceed on its way. Some of the posts, to 
which the ambulance was familiar, did not even bother 
to stop it. 

—It seems we have done it, — said Zef as they 
were coming out of Fier. 

— Too soon to say that. We have Koshovica in 
front of us, — said Veledin doubtfully. 

At Koshovica post a tall sour-faced sergeant, whose 
long raincoat reached almost to his feet, raised his hand 
to stop them, though the road barrier was raised, since 
nobody seemed to care to manipulate it. The driver 
Velo opened the cabin door and handed his documents 
to the sergeant, but did not switch off the motor. Zef 
also handed his identity card. 

The sergeant peered long and carefully at the 
documents and, finding them in order, stretched his 
hand to give them back to the travellers, but at the last 
moment he changed his mind, put the papers in his 
pocket and ordered the travellers to come out and follow 
him to the post. 
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—It is most urgent that we should be in Vlora; 


don’t make us lose any more time, — said Veledin half 
pleading, half threatening. 
—Come out at once! — ordered the sergeant fo 


the second time and the scowl on his face showed that 
he was in earnest. He turned his hooded head towards 
the two guards standing by the side of the road a little 
ahead of the ambulance, while the German stood 
further off looking at the peak of the Tomorri mountain 
as if that ambulance had nothing to do with him. 

Veledin saw that the situation was getting dangerous 
and that he ought to act immediately. Giving Zef a 
warning wink he stepped on the gas pedal; the machine 
lurched ahead, throwing the two guards off their balance 
and off it went at full speed towards the near turning. 
The sergeant pulled with difficulty his machine gun 
from his shoulder and could fire only when the car was 
disappearing behind the turning. 

After passing two more turnings and when the shots 
of the German, who continued to fire, were no longer 
heard distinctly, Veledin pulled up, tore the ignition 
wires off the motor, and with Zef’s help, pushed the car 
into the deep ditch covered with shrubs. 

Then the two comrades jumped over the ditch and 
entered the woods to the left of the road. Later in the 
evening a winding path brought them to the banks: of 
the Vjosa river which they waded where the water was 
somewhat shallow. Tired and wet to the skin, they 
knocked at the door of the first house of a village they 
reached when it was already dark. It was a low house 
with a roof sprawling out into a yard surrounded by a 
low brick wall. They could not tell whether the people 
in the house would be friendly and they feared that the 
rain and the water of the river had made their pistols 
useless, but they could do nothing about that. They 
only hoped that they would be permitted to rest two 
or three hours and then they could think what to do 
next. Their knocking and the barking of dogs brought 
to the door the landlord, who came with a kerosene lump 
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held under his loose cloak to protect it from the rain. He 
looked at them from under the hood of his cloak with 
unsmiling suspicious eyes and motioned them to follow 
him into the house. 

The house was larger than it seemed from the outside. 
Having passed through a narrow corridor they were 
led to a big room lighted by another lamp and by the 
flames of the logs burning in the fireplace. The scene 
their eyes met gave them a shock. In the middle of the 
room, on a large carpet, was lying the body of a dead 
man, his face still covered with blood. Along the walls 
were crouching some women weeping silently as_ if 
afraid to be heard from outside. Around the body, 
sitting with their legs crossed, their rmfles across their 
knees and their faces black with anger, were seven or 
eight men wearing the insignia of the «Balli Kombétar» 
eagle on their jackets or on their caps. 


— They killed our Teme, — said one of the men in 
a plaintive voice. 
— They killed him! — repeated gruffly the man 


who was sitting nearest to the head of the dead man. 
He had a cruel face with thick black eyebrows knitted 
low over his eyes and thin black mustaches with the ends 
twirled upwards. The place he occupied, the long 
cartridge belt thrown across his shoulder and the big 
revolver stuck inside his belt showed that he was the 
head of the band. He glanced a long look at the landlord 
and the newcomers and continued: 

— They killed him. It is true they killed him! But 
a lucky man is he who gets killed as Teme Telhai was 
killed. He brought down four of Mehmet Shehu’s reds 
before he fell himself... Wasn't it so, Boco, — he turned 
to the man he had to his right. — You heard with your 
own ears what the hauptman said about him. «A true 
devil, that Albanian Teme,» he said, and a German won’t 
praise you easily. 

Boco nodded his head. 

— That is right, Jaup, that is right, by Allah! Teme 
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has killed many of them, but my thirst for blood is not 
quenched still. 

— It shall be quenched, Bogo, it shall be quenched. 
May my name be not Jaup Kérri if we don’t make them 
sweat black! And you know that we have got the 
hauptman with us. 

«Kérri? What a strange name!» whispered Qemal 
looking with the corner of his eyes at Veledin, who 
stirred restlessly. 

Outside the pouring rain was accompanied by 
almost continuous lightnings and roaring’ thunders. 
Suddenly the dogs barked and a loud knocking was 
heard at the door. At a sigh from their chief the 
Ballists jumped up, rushed out and took positions at 
the four corners of the yard. Qemal and _ Veledin 
followed after them. 

— Who is there? — shouted the landlord. 

— Open the door and stop asking questions, — 
replied a voice which sounded angry and at the same 
frightened. 

The landlord, who had recognized the voice, ran 
to open the door, and then rushed in pushing one another, 
dragging their rifles behind them, water dripping from 
their clothes. 

—Is Jaup here? — asked the same voice. 

The landlord did not need to answer. From behind 
a pile of wood, where he had taken his position, stepped 
out the man with the thin mustaches. He grabbed the 
newcomer by the arm, shook him roughly and said: 

— I am here, here! Speak! It’s you Carcan? What 
had happened? 

Carcan slung his rifle over his shoulder and said 
breathlessly: 

— Yes, yes, It’s me Carcan. But we have no time to 
wait over the dead now. The partisans are surrounding 
the village and the hauptman does not want to move 
before daybreak. What are we going to do? 

The other panic-striken men gathered around them, 
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all talking at the same time. Taking advantage of the 
confusion Qemal and Veledin slipped out unnoticed 
and plunged into the darkness. 

After a while the fight began. Shots came from 
everywhere and one could not tell who were partisans and 
who Ballists. The lightning illuminated for an instant 
a group of Ballists who shouted asking the password. 
The two comrades threw at them their hand grenades 
and that saved them for the moment. But in their flight 
the worst happened to them: they lost each other 
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PART THREE 


Chapter ! 


That winter of snow and blood was living its last 
days while the reaction and the German Kommandanture 
were losing every hope of forcing partisan Albania to 
lay down her arms. A few days earlier, crossing the 
mountains from Skrapar to Martanesh through snow 
storms and the enemy fire, the First Shock Brigade of 
the National-liberation army had passed like a red cloud 
over the district of Tirana on its way to Peza, its 
partisans serene and cheerful as if their bodies had 
received not bullets but caresses. The shadow of the 
brigade had stunned and terrified the reactionary forces 
leaving them in wide-eyed astonishment. 

And indeed, it was a real amasement and terror lo 
those who had been misled by the Hitlerite propaganda, 
the news that Mehmet Shehu, the commander of the 
first brigade, repeatedly declared as «liquidated» in the 
bulletins of the Kommandanture, was still alive at the 
head of his brigade, and had become a popular legend. 

The brigade, following a carefully prepared’ plan, 
skirted the capital without undertaking any military 
action, but leaving behind along with its wake the 
aroma of liberty, so similar to the fragrance of the 
spring flowers. 

It was in those days that Zef Moisiu, after travelling 
on foot for a week, often through enemy occupied 
territory, bodily tired and exhausted but with a_ light 
heart for having successfully accomplished his task, 
was returning to his comrades in Tirana with whom 
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life and the common struggle had brought him so close 
together. 

But apart from the joy that elevated his spirit and 
made him forget the dangers of the three or four 
kilometres that he had to pass before reaching the 
capital, he felt a pang of apprehension at the thought 
that something bad could have befallen the many 
comrades about whom he had heard nothing of late. 

His old friend Toja, of the Peza group, who had 
accompanied him together with two other partisans as 
far as the Sauk hills, had mentioned only a few of their 
common acquaintances. Hysein, always solid as a pillar, 
had remained in Tirana during the massacres of the 4th 
of February, at the head of the district committee; he 
gave his valuable advice to the cells and the groups of 
simpathizers among the youth and the women, and to 
the illegal national-liberation councils which continued 
to hold regular meetings; he took decisions and carried 
them out despite the savage reprisals of the enemy. The 
technical sections, whenever their bases were discovered, 
were replaced without delay with new ones, and the 
party press, working either with hand-driven printing 
machines or on the state printing press (this was the 
duty of Kopani and Rexha) was filling the streets, the 
courtyards and the offices of the German and quisling 
functionaries with thousands of tracts that were driving 
mad general Fitstum and a certain major Ficht, who 
searched, prosecuted and killed people, but could not 
stop the avalanche of the printed material. Many of the 
comrades had left the town and joined the ranks of the 
partisan army. Others had taken their place. Toja had 
mentioned the names of Aleko, Arta, Shtéllunga and 
others, but he had not known them personally. He had 
also warned Zef about a new regulation imposed by the 
Germans which required that every family should have 
the full list of its members signed and sealed by the 
prefecture and stuck on the back of the street door, and 
if the searching party found in the house someone who 
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was not in the list, they shot him on the spot together 
with the other members of the family. This measure 
had been put into execution more than once. But inspite 
of that, hundreds of illegal communists continued to live 
and work underground in the very houses which had 
such lists. 

Zef made a mental note of all the houses which had 
sheltered him in the past especially of the families that 
hat received him as their own son and brother, sharing 
with him their joys and sorrows and their everyday 
cares. He stopped to have a long look at Tirana, which 
was lying below him at the foot of the Wajti mountain, 
with its numerous small houses almost hidden among 

| the green trees and with its scattered minarets that 

| looked like surprisingly high tombstones. His heart 

| warmed at the sight of the clock tower and the slender 
minaret beside it, the square of the Ministries with the 
six big buildings surrounding it, producing such a 
contrast with the nearby old market, the «Dajti» hotel a 
little to one side with its strikingly modern architecture 
and the incessant movement of luxurious motor-cars, 
and motorcycles in front of it. 

| It was forenoon and still too early for the appointment 
with the peasant who was to take him into the town. 
From time to time the rays of the sun pierced through a 
momentary opening among the clouds and_ splashed 
irregular patterns of light and shade on the town. A 
ray reflected from the window-pane of a _ limousine 
struck his eyes and he sat down to wait for the peasant}. 


In the early evening, descending from the Fuat bey 
hills together with his companion, Zef crossed at a 
| convenient moment behind the imperial palace, the 
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Tirana-Elbasan road on which the traffic of enemy 
motor-cars was comparatively thick. 

Rrem Gurzi, the punctual and humorous peasant 
whom Zef had known at Priska the previous autumn, 
had met him this side of the road and accompanied 
him as far as the Cranavon library on the Shengijerg]} 
street. 

There they parted and Zef hurried towards the 
nearest base he knew, but found it locked, a big padlock 
hanging on the door. As he turned around he saw 
professor Filipi, a retired school teacher and a well- 
known sympathizer of the movement, at the moment 
when he was crossing the wooden bridge over the Lana 
brook together with his wife. A suspicion made him 
desist from catching up with the professor: How was 
it possible that at a time like this the professor could 
walk so freely about the town? «Why should I hurry?» 
he asked himself. «I better try my luck at the other 
bases». At the second base, a boy, probably a Young 
pioneer, who had_ recognized him or had _ suspected 
his intentions, warned him with a clever gesture that 
he should not knock at that door. In front of Risto’s 
house, where he went next, he saw two German 
feldgendarmes talking to a civilian so he turned into a 
side alley, deciding at last to take the risk and go an 
call on professor Filipi. 

He had just crossed the boulevard and was about to 
enter the street that led to the professor’s house when 
he found himself face to face with Kopani. Surprised 
to see his old friend at such an unexpected time, Kopani 
grabbed Zef by the arm and led him towards his 
house. 

— You can go nowhere else, to be sure... At my 
home you will be quite safe, you will see... My mother, 
you remember her, will be out of her mind when she 
will see you... «They have killed the dear boy» she 
often said, «else he would have come to us.» I did not 
know your real name... Qemal Orhanaj, ech?... She 
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even wept for you. Arta and | too, like children, have 
been shedding tears for you, though in our hearts, we 
could not believe that you were dead. 

They were approaching the house, while Zef still 
could not understand what his friend was _ talking 
about. 

— You mean, you know nothing? — asked Kopani 
surprised. — They had you in the list of the killed in 
a communiqué of the German command. And it was 
reprinted in all their papers. Funny people! «Twenty 
leading reds were killed, among them a certain Qemal 
Orhanaj who was sent to Vlora to reorganize their 
communist propaganda» it said, and what else didn’t 
they say! 

When they entered the house, Qemal saw the list 
of names of the family members on the inside of the 
street door, but Kopani did not let him read the 
regulations printed on it. 

— Leave that alone, — he said. — They are doing 
their business and we are doing ours. Ehe! There are 
hundreds of illegal comrades living in the houses of 
Tirana. — And he led him into the house. 


They spent the night talking. 

Kopani, as a regular employee at the printing 
office, had kept himself well informed about what had 
happened in Tirana during the past months, but his 
bits of news were depressing. Most tragical of all had 
been the night on the 4th of February. Zef had heard 
about it from others, but it was different when Kopani 
described it. He also had news about other comrades 
and had been regularly in touch with Arta and Alert 
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who were doing an excellent work, she as half illegal 
while he in his legal employment at the ministry of 
education, where his superior, a Ballist by the name of 
Uran Rama, was ready to swear that Alert, his subordi- 
nate was a law-abiding citizen who did not meddle in 
politics. Kopani, praised particularly the head of the 
technical section, Rexha, who, like Alert, was deep in 
political activity but still managed to keep his legal 
occupation. While Rexha had the advantage of working 
in a private office and was not obliged to keep regular 
working hours. In the end Kopani_ expressed his 
dissatisfaction that he and _ several other comrades 
engaged in illegal activity had to keep their legal status. 

—Can you tell me anything about Hysein? — 
asked Zef who preferred to change the subject and was 
at the same time anxious to find Hysein and start working. 

Kopani saw that Zef wanted to avoid the subject on 
his legal and illegal status and replied smiling: 

—No, I haven’t met him. I believe he is not in 
Tirana. 

— How is it possible? — said Zef surprised. — He 
assured me at Peza that I would certainly find him 
here. 

— Perhaps, — said Kopani, — but you must not 
worry about that. We shall soon find it out... Wait 
till Arta comes... 


Ever since the tragic night of the 4th of February. 
Hysein and the other members of the district committee 
had transferred their headquarters to a small house 
inside the territory of a brick factory owned by SITA 
on the banks of the Térkuz river, several kilometres 
outside Tirana. Through an employee of the SITA 
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Hysein had heard about Zef’s arrival in Tirana on 
the very same day and was very pleased not only 
because Zef would help him in his work but also because 
it would expose once more the falsity of the offical 
propaganda which had reported him dead. Apart from 
that, Hysein had been asked to renew the composition 
of the district committee and he was sure that Zef 
would fit in perfectly. 

«He has come just in time,» he said to himself. 
The next day he sent for Zef. 


Chapter Il 


By the end of March, on a mild misty morning, 
the brick factory was surrounded by German and 
quisling forces armed with light and heavy machine 
guns and supported by armoured cars. They had 
prepared for a serious battle perhaps because they had 
been badly informed or simply because they feared 
their own shadows. 

Alert, who had been summoned by Hysein the 
night before, was awakened by the alarmed voice of a 
worker: «Comrades, they are surrounding us, get out of 
here at once!» Zef and the other comrades, who had 
been sleeping in their clothes, woke up and rushed out. 
The worker, who was carrying in his hands a pail and 
a trowel, motioned to them to follow him along a narrow 
lane which separated the small house from the main 
building of the factory. But before reaching the open 
ground from where the road rose towards the Kamza 
pass they heard a machine gun firing at another 
direction. Then from a barrack next to the main buil- 
ding several gun shots were heard, firing at the German 
besieging forces. The Germans without moving from 
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their places went on with a continuous machine gun 
fire, and a real battle started. 

Doubled up in a ditch that skirted the entry to the 
factory, Zef and Alert darted towards the barrack to 
join the partisan unit that was attacked by the Germans, 
but the worker stopped them. 

— No, not that way, — he said pulling Zef by the 
jacket. — The comrade there back told me to take you 
to the back side of the factory which is not yet 
surrounded. 

— What comrade? — asked Zef. 

— The comrade of the unit, the commander. He 
told me it was an order. That’s all what I know. 

Indeed that day before leaving for Peza at dawn, 
Hysein had mentioned a partisan unit which had come 
to the factory two days earlier. 

The worker led the two comrades as far as a small 
forest behind the factory where they were out of danger 
and showed them which way to go. 

— Thanks. What is you name? — asked Zef shaking 
hands with the worker. | 

— Ferik. Ferik Talo. I am a worker here. 

— You are surely a party member? 

— No, — said the worker lowering his cyes. 

— All the same, — said Zef smiling with sympathy. 
— You have done a fine job and helped us a lot. Thank 
you 


Half an hour later the two comrades were out of 
the battle-ground. The hil] that slanted behind them as 
far as the village that could be distinguished in the 
distance was barren and no movement could be seen on 
it. The firing went on at the factory. The morning mist 
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was lifting gradually and the sun was shining brightly. 
Zef and Alert sat down beside a blackberry bush 
from where they had a clear view of the ground they 
had covered and of the road that stretched in the 
opposite direction. 

They were deeply upset by what had happened 
and were anxious to know about the fate of the unit 
that was still fighting. They set silent for a while, each 
absorbed in his gloomy thoughts. 

— What do you say, do they have any chance at 


all? — asked Alert, though there was no reason why 
Zef should know more than him. 

—Let’s wait and see, — replied Zef with a bitter 
smile. 


At last the firing ceased. A few minutes later they 
saw some of the army trucks and armoured cars moving 
towards Tirana, but the rest of the column remaining 
behind, probably to continue the search... What had 
become of the unit? Nobody seemed to have followed 
Zef and Alert, and there seemed to be no other way of 
retreat. 


— Do you think the Germans have killed all of 
them? — asked Alert again. 

—It is very possible. That is the war... said Zef 
resignedly as if he had no wish to talk about it. 

— And I am still a regular employee of the quisling 


government. This isn’t right at all. — Alert shook his 
head discontented. 

— What is wrong with it? — Zef’s tone was 
irritated. It is not for the pleasure of that Uran Rama 


of yours that you are staying in that ministry. It is 
absolutely necessary that you should stay there. I 
thought that comrade Tysein explained it to you clearly 
enough last night. 

Alert had nothing to say. He knew that by working 
in the ministry he was rendering a valuable service to 
the Party, but he could not help feeling ashamed of 
his unheroic legal position. 
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—Can’t you realize what it means to «work 
underground» in such a wave of reaction that has 
invested Tirana? — continued Zef looking at his comrade 
with sympathy. — You heard what comrade Hysein 
said: «We are on the eve of one of the most important 
undertakings of the Party, and if it is crowned with 
success, it will justify all the sufferings and sacrifices 
of the people in this war. That is why the district commit- 
tee must concentrate all its efforts towards its achieve- 
ment». That’s what he said, and that’s why you and I, 
who are entrusted with an important task, must see 
that everything concerning it should be carried out 
properly. Don’t you realize what responsibility lies on 
your shoulders? We shall have no longer comrade Hysein 
to advise us and answer for everything with his unique 
ease and simplicity. Now we must act alone... 

And indeed, at the meeting of the district committee 
at which two members of the Central Committee of the 
Party were present, the main problem was the election 
of the delegates to a great popular Congress that was 
soon to be held somewhere in Albania. 

Before his departure Hysein had repeated: «Vigilance! 
Secrecy! And above all close contacts with the people... 
You will discuss everything in detail with Shtéllunga, 
who could not come to the meeting. He is as solid as a 
pillar... And don’t hesitate to promote the deserving 
and promising comrades to positions of responsibility 
or to admit to the Party the candidates who have proved 
themselves worthy of it. You will see that you won't 
lack forces... Take good care of the technical section and 
none of the comrades who are working with Kopani 
should be transferred... Keep in touch with the comrades 
of Peza through Veli who is coming tomorrow... I think 
I already mentioned about the links with the prison 
comrades. You must communicate only with the 
responsible of the cell here... In two or three days you 
will have Picuruku here, but you must be very careful 
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with him. Don’t let him act recklessly nor on his own. 
Is that clear? Good-bye, then! 

—KEvery one of Hysein’s instructions requires a 
separate plan. I have noted down all of them and now I 
realize the necessity of my legal status, — said Alert 
resignedly. — Forget what I said and let us see what we 
can do about our first meeting. 

The crackling of broken twigs made them rush behind 
the bush; Zef pulled out his pistol and handed his two 
hand grenades to Alert whispering to him to keep quiet. 
From the bushy side of the hill appeared a boy, about 
twenty years of age, his face a picture of exhaustion, his 
clothes all torn by the thorns. He was carrying a 
German machine gun and from time to time was looking 
behind as if expecting to be pursed. When he was five or 
six metres from the bush behind which the two comrades 
were hiding he laid down his automatic and bent to fasten 
a loose shoe string. 


— 


—Gézim Myrtezai! — called Zef as he came out. 

The boy jumped up, grabbing his automatic 
instinctively. 

— You want to shoot me? — laughed Zef and ran 


out to embrace the boy... 

Before sunset they separated, Gézim taking the 
path along the river Térkuza, the two others crossing 
the river in the hope of finding a way to return to Tirana. 

Alert noticed that the boy, Gézim, was limping 
slightly, but Zef reassured him that it was from a wound 
he had received the previous autumn. — Evgjenia 
knows all about it! — he said. 


They entered the town by the road that passed 
beside the new prison. They walked close to a cart 
loaded with sand, whose gipsy driver told them he 
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would warn them if he saw any danger. At the boulevard 
they parted, Alert taking the street towards his home 
and Zef towards the house of Risto which was not yet 
under surveillance. But before entering the Pariani 
street Zef was overtaken by a car with two men in the 
back seat; in one of them Zef recognized major Jahja, 
but he could not tell who the other was. He was a 
civilian, well dressed. His face seemed familiar to Zef. 

The car stopped a little further in front of the 
beautiful house known as Villa Fortuzi. As the two men 
came out of the car, he saw that the civilian was Ajet 
Velo and Zef was surprised to see him arm in arm with 
the commander of the quisling gendarmerie. It meant 
that at last Ajet Velo had put his cards on the table... 
But what about Emira? 

It was not the moment yet he could not help 
thinking about these matters. Ajet and his companion 
were standing in front of the Villa as if waiting for 
somebody, and he could not pass them without risking 
to be recognized. So he changed his mind; he would 
not spend the night at Risto’s, but in the meantime the 
curfew hour was approaching and he did not know 
where to go. 

Kopani’s house was the nearest place where he 
could go but he knew that it was the headquarters of 
the technical section so he should avoid it. However he 
was obliged to go in that direction to reach the Dibra 
street and from there to turn towards Risto’s house. 

But it did not turn out as he had hoped. The Dibra 
street at the junction with the Royal street was blocked 
by German motorcyclists and quisling policemen who 
were also guarding the neighbouring narrow alleys. No 
civilians were seen in those streets, the windows of the 
houses were all closed and no sound came from them. 
In the face of that unexpected obstacle Zef withdrew 
towards the Red Hill and took the narrow street that 
led to the medressa. At a last resort he thought he could 
spend the night in the courtyard of some house, in the 
outskirts of the town. 
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As he was approaching the most far away houses 
of the town he saw a small herd of sheep coming 
towards him driven by a peasant whom he recognized 
to be the old man they used to call uncle Jazi. 

— We know each other, — said Zef laughing. 

— Yes, of course I know you. You are Rexha’s 
friend. And I am afraid that some serious trouble has 
brought you this way. What is it? 

— You are quite right, uncle. I am in trouble and 
now I don’t know where to go. 

—That’s all right, — said the old man. — You 
must come with me. You needn’t worry. Your uncle 
Jazi has prepared a cosy nook just for such occasions. 

And they both followed the sheep towards the 
small house hidden among vines and fig trees. , 


Chapter II 


That night the parts of the city this side of the 
Dibra street underwent a_ rigorous control. Germans, 
quisling gendarmes, Xhafer Deva’s mercenaries from 
Kosova and Ballists entered the houses, turned every- 
thing upside down, broke up household furniture, 
ransacked cupboards and cellars, plundered what they 
wanted, arrested people and then went away leaving 
behind them tears, despair, and exasperation. 

Ajaz Nika, whom we already know as uncle Jazi, was 
particularly afraid of one man who usually conducted 
the house control; this man was Rait Mata, that arrogant 
big Ballist officer with his full ugly round face and the 
long hair, whose shameless and brutal treatment of 
women and old people had become notorious. 

Having accomodated his illegal guest in a sort of a 
cell in the interstice between two walls, which he had 
prepared for such purposes, and having screwed up the 
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boards of its entrance and masked it to the best of his 
ability, uncle Jazi came out into the yard and waited 
for the search party. He had put to bed his two younger 
boys while his wife, aunt Xhika, was trying to keep 
calm as she set by the fire pretending to be mending a 
shirt. 

It was late when the control party arrived, finding 
with some difficulty the door in that intricate narrow 
alley where the houses were almost hidden under vine 
pergolas and various trees. The old man did not let 
them wait long after knocking at the door. He lifted 
the latch and let them in without asking what they 
wanted. Three men entered without making excessive 
noice. The first was a short man in an officer’s uniform 
without ranks, with an unusually long mustach, wearing 
his jacket unbuttoned and his cap pushed far back over 
his forehead; the second was a long thin fellow wearing 
a sleeveless waiscoat like that of uncle Jazi’s, peasant’s 
trousers with legs reaching below his ancles and a tall 
white fez with the top slumping like a bird’s nest. The 
third man entered without looking right or left and 
walked straight into the house leaving behind the two 
others who had begun to question the old man. Uncle 
Jazi heard his steps of a military man on the paved 
courtyard that led to the house and his mouth wentdry. 
With the corner of his eyes he saw that the man was a 
German officer, his hands deep in the pockets of his 
raincoat while the polished brim of his cap low over his 
eyes. At the entrance of the house the officer turned 
round and motioned to the others to follow’ him. 
Immediately after that the yard was filled with German 
soldiers and civilians who surrounded the old man and 
ordered him not to move. 

The search inside the house took no more than 
half an hour, but to uncle Jazi it seemed everlasting. 
He heard the slamming of doors, the deafening crash of 
furniture thrown on the floor, planks being rent from 
their place, the timid protestations of his wife and the 
crying of the terrified children. His heart was bursting 
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with pain, but he clenched his teeth and kept silent. 
He knew that it would be all right so long as they 
could find nothing against him, but what if they 
discovered his young guest? He did not remember 
whether he had explained to Zef that there was a small 
window on the opposite wall through which he could 
escape in case of danger. He needed only to push aside 
the stone slab that was covering it from the outside and 
craw] out then put it back in its place. The German 
would certainly use his electric torch but he could hardly 
be expected to notice the window. However. the old 
man would have to explain the existence of the secret 
cell and its purpose. Well, he could always say that the 
house did not belong to him, that he did not even know 
the owner and was paying his rent through an agency. 
Anyhow he was glad that Raif Mata was not one of the 
party; with him the search would have been more 
dangerous. 

The old man was astonished to see the German 
officer and the two civilians walk out of the house 
empty-handed. The German stopped over the threshold 
without even glancing at the old man and was _ very 
soon followed by the others. Only the man with the 
white fez stopped before going and asked: 

— So your wife is from Ipek, isn’t she? 

— Yes, she is from Ipek. 

— You are lucky. I am from Ipek myself. Cena beg 
is my cousin. 

Uncle Jazi managed to give him a smile. 

— Well, well. Good bye, then, — the man whispered, 
and before going out added: — Be careful. Beware of 
the communists. They are a godless lot. 

The man with the white fez could not guess the 
mingled feelings that were boiling within Ajaz Nika’s 
chest covered with deep scars of the wounds he _ had 
received at Lhe battle of Kaganik thirty years ago, He was 
also a true believer, a son of Allah, and was often 
inwardly indignant at «godless» ways of living. But he 
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could easily overcome and suppress his fanaticism, 
opposing to it his pride that in the foremost lines of the 
war for the freedom of his «long suffering Albania», at 
the head of a partisan battalion, his own son Tafa, as 
his mother used to call him, was fighting with the other 
«young sons and daughters of Albania» against the 
enemy. 


The controls carried out that night had a more 
precise purpose than usual. The arrests also were not 
made at random but chiefly among people who in one 
way or another were involved in illegal activity. There 
was every reason to suspect that information had been 
whispered into the enemy’s ear by someone from inside. 
The quite sudden raid on the brick factory confirmed 
such a suspicion. 

And this was happening just at the time when Zef 
and his comrades were entrusted with such an important 
and delicate task. Who could be the informer? In vain 
Zef racked his brains smoking one after another the 
cigarettes he rolled from uncle Jazi’s tobacco pouch. The 
old man was aware of his concern but could do nothing 
to help him. 

At noon Zef sent almost all the members of uncle 
Jazi’s family to find out what had happened to the 
houses that were more or less known to him. He 
instructed them in detail] where to go and what to ask. 
The information he received was good in general; only 
aunt Xhika reported about a house on the Bardhyl 
street where the search had been particularly assiduous 
and an old woman had been tied on a tree and tortured 
until she had fainted. 

—It is the house of a friend of yours, — said aunt 
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Xhika, —- his name is Aleko, but they often call him by 
another name. He is the one who is engaged to that fine 
girl Arta. He has often been here. 

—I know them, — murmured Zef sadly. «It will 
be too bad if they have arrested Alert», he thought. 

— But you should not worry, — continued the old 
woman. — Both Aleko and Arta were out at the time of 
the control. That is what a neighbour of theirs told me. 
They tortured the old woman in vain. 

Aunt Xhika explained that one of the arrested men 
had escaped from the hands of the Germans and had run 
into the yard of Aleko’s house finding the door open, 
from where he had fled jumping over the walls and 
fences of the other houses, and it was that incident that 
had brought trouble to the old woman of the house. 


The search continued the two following days, 
passing from one part of the town in another. Many of 
the streets were unexpecedly blocked, and the illegals 
found their movements constantly hampered. Some of 
them had to leave the town without informing the 
laison services where they were going. This rendered 
difficult the task of the messenger Veli, who had not 
yet reported at headquarters. Zef was expecting him, 
but then he thought Veli must have gone to Risto’s 
house, and that house was now under strict surveillance. 
Three times Zef had sent one of the boys to see what 
was happeninp’ and the result was not encouraging. The 
first time the street was blocked, then the door had been 
locked and the third time uncle Jazi had gone to see 
for himself but instead of the owners he had found a 
small boy drawing water from the well and «talking 
nonsense». 

The messenger had certainly tried to find Zef, but 
most of the comrades had gone and the communications 
had been disrupted. «I must do something without any 
further delay», said Zef to himself. 

He got up and began to dress when one of uncle 
Jazi’s boys rushed in and handed him a tract he had 
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just found behind the door. It was a bulletin of the 
«People’s Voice» with news from the Soviet front, from 
the western front and from the anti-fascist resistance 
movement. It ended with a communication about a 
serious of attacks of the National-liberation army in 
various regions and with a good comment on the latest 
events in Tirana. It dealt a hard blow to Xhafer Deva’) 
and the commanders of the «Balli kombétar» and the 
Legality by making fun of them for their blunders! He 
read the last part of it to aunt Xhika and made her 
laugh as she had not laughed for a long time. 


The publication of the tract indicated that the 
comrades had come together and, despite the severe 
measures taken by the enemy they had resumed their 
activity. Zef could distinguish in the wording of the 
tract, Alert’s characteristic style and Rexha’s mixed 
dialect. They could never suspect where Zef was hiding, 
so it was he who should seek them. He put on his 
clothes and went out without shaking hands with aunt 
Xhika because she refused it saying that she had seen 
a bad dream which should bring him bad luck if she 
gave him the hand. 
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Alert had once again explained satisfactorily his 
tnree day’s absence to his superior Uran Rama. He told 
him that he had been looking for doctors and then had 
gone to the hospital with his «poor grandmother who 
had been treated so cruelly by those of the search party». 


1) Xhafer Deva, a quisling minister at the time of the nazi oc- 
cupation. 


The case of «the poor grandmother» was presented in 
such a moving manner that Uran Rama had thought of 
complaining about it to Mit’hat bey and of asking him 
to report the matter to the prime minister. But at the 
last moment he had changed his mind having overheard 
a telephone conversation in which his minister was 
saying: «Have you Mr. Backa gone out of your mind? 
I beg your pardon, but Mr. Deva is not as ignorant as 
you seem to think. He knows what he is doing. If he 
acts like this, it is because he has no other choice. And 
in the present situation nobody can do his job better 
than he. Is that clear? 

The truth was that Aleko and Arta had left their 
grandmother in charge of others and went on with 
their illegal work in the usual way. Alert had been 
inquiring about Zef all the time and now that Zef was 
standing before him, he said that it had never occurred 
to him to ask at uncle Jazi’s. 

—I thought about it once, — said Arta, — but the 
Philosopher made me change my mind. He said that I 
could not cross the Dibra street which was swarming 
with Germans, and all the other streets were guarded. 

—_And you were too satisfied with the Philosopher’s 
information to verify it. That is fine, indeed, — said 
Alert sarcastically. 

—Why should I have done that? Philosopher's 
information is always correct. 

Yes, but it has to be verified, all the same... 

Ze{ did not know who was the comrade they were 
speaking about and he could not help laughing at such 
an amusing pseudonym. 

—Is this comrade «the Philosopher», I mean, a 
party member? -— he asked. — I have never heard of 
such a pseudonym before. As for the situation in the 
Dibra Street it was exactly as he has reported it. 

Arta could scarcely restrain herself from laughing. 

- No, he is only a small boy, a young pioneer, but a 
devil of a boy he is... 
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It was Shtéllunga who had suddenly entered the 
room and answered Zef’s question. Leaving a wooden 
box with oil colours and brushes on a chair, he darted 
forward to meet his friend and putting his arms round 
his neck embraced him. 

— But where have you been off to? — he said. — 
Where have you been lost all this time? It’s four months 
since we last saw you. Damn the bloody Germans! It’s 
because of them we have got so scattered as not to be 
able to meet our friends, our dear comrades! Never 
mind; the days of that cruel beast are slowly but surely 
coming to their inevitabie end. Yes, there can be no 
doubt about it. 

While holding his friend in his arms, a packet of 
papers fell from under the woollen pullover down on 
the floor; the papers were picked up by Arta. 

His weather-beaten though ruddy face with a long 
scar across his cheek, a souvenir from his. childhood, 
beamed with an inward and unrestraining Joy which 
the fellow was not able to conceal. 

—So many times I have asked Alert: «What has 
befallen comrade Zef, by the way? How could he 
disappear so, like a mision?» And to tell the truth 
there had been moments when I almost believed the 
declaration of the German comuniqué, about your 
appalling fate, to be true. While Alert — he is here, 
let him speak for himself — he never opened his 
beautiful mouth. If only I had known about it! 1 would 
have flown to meet you there at the brick factory. But 
let bygones be bygones. No doubt we have other things 
to do now. Alert told me everything. 

Indeed, Alert had done a very good preliminary 
work: he had met seven or eight of the responsibles of 
different party cells and had instructed them to hold 
aS soon as possible their cell meetings where a most 
important problem should be discussed and one or two 
delegates from the party district committee would 
attend these meetings. 
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What Zef heard from Alert somewhat appeased 
his fears lest the searching raid of the last days should 
have been a result of some information given to the 
enemy by some possible desertor from within the ranks 
of the movement. 

The suspicion still remained but the situation was 
not so bad as he had thought it to be. The Germans 
had had the hospital as their goal. For they had been 
informed that there were many wounded partisans 
hospitalized there by using false documents. But they 
had found no partisans at all in the hospital. 

— Why, yes they have found them. The Philosopher 
told me they have arrested more than twenty persons 
there... 

— There you go again, boasting of your «Philosop- 
her»! That’s why I told you, comrade Arta, that every 
information should be verified up to the end. 

— But I did verify it. A comrade from the hospital 
himself confirmed this information to me. I was even 
angry with him. Fancy, a party member, telling me 
about it as if nothing had happened! He was even in 
high spirits, rubbing his hands with unhidden satisfaction 
as if giving me a happy piece of news. 

—It was indeed a happy piece of news but you 
have not realized it. 

—I have not realized it! 

— Yes, to be sure. You were contented with a few 
words he told you out there in the street and never 
reflected upon them... Whereas the truth is quite 
different. ; : 

—Yes the truth is quite different. The arrested 
men were not partisans but wounded Ballists in clashes 
with the partisans. They had no documents with them 
and were given no chance to explain who they were... 
The hospital people had denounced them as suspicious. . . 
You sce. 

Alert laughed and turned to the others. 

— You should have seen the faces of the doctors 
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and the nurses. Those Ballists had been pestering them 
all the time: «You don’t take care of us properly! Your 
hospital is a red one and you are all reds! You should be 
hanged by your tongues! We have been shedding our 
blood for the country, while you...» so on and so forth. 
And it was on purpose that the doctors and nurses 
knowing perfectly well who they were said nothing when 
the Germans picked them up one by one. 

—It proves that the Germans can blunder just 
like anybody else, — said Shtéllunga pushing back his 
shaggy black hair. 

But the German controls were not all blunders. 
Alert told them that they had arrested several leading 
comrades and had discovered one of the best bases of 
the technical section; they had put people to spy on 
houses which until then had not been suspected as 
illegal shelters. Now even Risto’s house, which Zef 
considered perfectly safe, was kept under surveillance. 
It was also true that they had arrested comrade Epos 
who was responsible for the publication of «The Appeual 
for Liberty». They had found nothing compromising 
against him but they had arrested him all the same. 
His arrest had prevented the publication of that month's 
issue. Nobody knew where he kept the material and 
they could not find out where it was until he was 
transferred from the police station to the prison. 

—I still suspect that there has been leakage of 
our secrets, — said Zef with a sigh and lighted a 
cigarette. 

The others stood silent for a while. But Shtellunga, 
who could not endure such silences, turned to Zef: 

—lTLet the enemy do his damnest, comrade Zef; 
we shall have the upper hand in the end. That’s my 
opinion about It. 

— Of course, — said Zef to please him, but he kept 
thinking that a «serpent» was working against them 
from inside. And that could cause serious incoveniences. 
Alert had said that he had seen the messenger Veledin 
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before that «madcap» had run into Risto’s house at the 
time when it was being searched. Zef knew that Veledin 
was bringing a letter from comrade Hysein with important 
instructions, and now that letter could not be communic- 
ated to the cell as long as the doubt still existed. 

— What do you think about it, comrade Alert? — 
asked Zef. 

— Well, you may be right. The arrest of Epos, 
about which I knew nothing until now (he gave Arta a 
reproachful look), puts the matter under a different 
light. As for Epos himself, I can’t bring myself to 
suspect that he is capable of a double-play. 

Shtéllunga opened wide his eyes: 

— Epos! What are you talking about? If he were 
the sort of a person we wouldn’t have been here to 
talk such nonsense. 

— Wait a minute, comrade, don’t flare up like this, 
— said Alert. — None of us said anything against Epos. 

— Nobody said it, but it seems to be in your mind. 
If anybody has given away anything, out of maliciusness 
or out of fear, it must be some poor beggar with little 
inside knowledge of our party secrets. He must have 
emptied his bag to the Germans, and that is all they 
have to act upon. He has surely known something 
about our illegal bases, but we can change them and 
put in them new comnades who are not known to the 
police. 

— Yes, we must do that, — said Zef approvingly, 
— and the sooner the better. 


Chapter 1V 


It took many days and nights, in the midst of the 
controls that did not really ceased until the middle of 
April, to reorganize the cells and the links among them, 
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to find new bases of refuge and to know the illegal acti- 
vity in Tirana. The small sun-baked brick houses in the old 
quarters of the town, the uninhabited cellars of 
buildings, the workers’ barracks, the storehouses in the 
old market, as well as the houses of some quisling 
officials who were on leave or on service out of Tirana. 
were used as meeting places for the members and the 
candidate members of the Party, for men and women 
activists of the movement, for young workers and stu- 
dents or other young people. Old men and young 
pioneers watched the streets and corners around the 
houses where the meetings were held, instructed how 
to give warning at the slightest sign of danger, while 
the participants at the meetings were prepared before 
hand how to disperse in case of alarm. Along the main 
streets German patrols were disturbing the quiet of 
the night with their heavy steps. From time to time 
other noises were heard; the slam of doors, the crash 
of furnitures and women’s screams coming from some 
houses revealed that a meeting which had been held 
in them during the day. 

The enemy watched, listened, searched but rarely 
succeeded in getting hold of something important. It 
was too late when the authorities learned about the 
elections for the delegates to the great meeting that was 
soon to be held, somewhere in the country. All the 
efforts to prevent it failed. So they started again with 
their reprisals, tortures and imprisonments, but now 
the Spring had already come. So even for those who 
had never fired a gun or were not so closely attached 
to the movement, it was not difficult to leave the town 
and take to the mountains in order to escape the enemy’s 
tortures and the prison. 
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During these days Zef Moisiu was obliged to constantly 
change his lodgings, the same as many of his comrades 
did. It was achieved thanks to the help of comrade 
Skampa, the employee at the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, who regularly informed the district committee 
about the projected controls. 

But thisdid not last very long. Of late Skampa’s 
information was getting less regular and less precise. It 
became clear that the Germans had lost faith in the 
quisling authorities and had changed their tactics. 

That was what Skampa himself had been lately 
telling the comrades, but he had drawn their attention to 
another much more important matter. The Germans and 
the forces (quislings, Ballists, Zogists,) were preparing 
themselves for another large-scale operation, like the one 
of the previous winter, which they were soon going to 
launch south of the Shkumbini river. In addition to the 
main operation, smaller ones would be undertaken 
around some of the towns of the north and especially 
an «iron ring» around Tirana. 

Skampa’s information began to be confirmed by 
the intensified movements of German troops and of 
armed mercenaries about the streets of Tirana. The 
number of street patrols was increased, new control 
posts were set upon the roads linking Tirana with the 
other centres and German gefreiters and _ feldberbels 
were attached to each of them. The house searches 
became more and more unexpected and more tothe 
purpose. People were stopped at random in the streets, 
in shops, cafés, and even in government offices, their 
identity was certified and arrests were made without 
apparent reason. 

These new measures disturbed the work of the 
comrades and in many cases disrupted their sys- 
tem of communication. At that time Zef was lodging 
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at the house of widow Agllai, whose son had _ been 
arrested some months before and was still in prison. In 
spite of that, the quisling authorities were treating her 
with some consideration since her daughter Tefta was 
married to Eqrem Banka, the well-known editor of the 
newspaper «The Unity of the Nation» who was so well 
received among the officers of the German Kommand- 
ature because he was doing a job that was in the 
interest of the nazi policy, besides he spoke their 
language and had an attractive wife. 

There was not much love between Agllai and 
her son-in-law, first of all because, being herself a 
christian, she had opposed her daughter’s marriage to 
a muslem from the very beginning. However, people 
saw in her ‘Mr. Banka’s mother-in-law, and that was 
not without certain importance. 

Even Zef could not resist chaffing her about it: 

— You are sitting pretty, mother Agllai, aren’t you? 
You have your daughter with the Germans while your 
son with the communists; whichever side wins, you have 
ensured your future position. 

—No, no, you rascal, you should know me better 
by now, — she would reply, — let my son Miti be freed 
and you will see then what Agllai is capable of doing. 

And indeed Mrs. Agllai, though not expecting the 
communists to make her existence better than it had 
been during the fifty years of her life, was sparing no 
effort to help them with whatever she could. Understand- 
ingly, that had to do with her son’s convictions, since 
he had often warned her that she ought to choose between 
Tefta with her Eqrem and himself with his comrades 
«else you lose your son» he had said to her. Her house 
was very conveniently situated next to a two-storied 
villa which, apart from its main gate, had a small door 
in the wall that separated the two houses. The villa 
had remained empty for several months and was 
frequently used by Zef’s friends for their mectings or as 
a temporary refuge. 
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But for the last two days nobody had come to the 
villa or to Agllai’s house, and the woman had remained 
Zets only link with the outside world. 

— Didn’t you meet anybody in the Bardhy] street? 
— Zef asked her. 

— No, and the Bardhyl street was worse than the 
others. I saw nothing but Germans there. 

Zef looked at his watch. It was past noon and 
Veledin had not come yet. He had promised to come at 
half past ten. Alert also had not shown up lately. 

— There remains nothing for me but to go out and 
see for myself, — said Zef looking at Agllai as if to 
sound her opinion. 

— How should I know, — she shrugged her should- 
ers, — but it is risky. 

And when Zef was ready, she added: 

— Wait. Let me see first if the way is clear. 

A minute later she returned breathing excitedly 
and pulled from under her apron a big orange envelope. 

— The young pioneer gave it to me, the one who 
knows Miti. «Are you Miti’s mother?» he asked me, and 
when I told him I was he gave me this letter. «Give it 
to comrade Zef, he said and tell him that he should 
not expect to see any of his comrades but should be 
very careful about himself». 

Zef looked at the unfamiliar handwriting and was 
surprised at the note jotted down on the lower corner 
of the envelope and signed «Taras». 

«The messenger who carries this letter must not 
lose a minute but travel day and night without stopping 
until he reaches the destination». 

He opened the envelope and read the letter. «Send 
immediately to the south by the shortest road, with 
the first transport means you can find these two 
comrades...» Zef read the names that followed, written 
in underlined black letters and he knew the two 
government employees as activists of the National- 
liberation movement. The letter indicated the exact 
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place where the two men were to be taken and 
instructed that particular care should be taken to make 


their journey safe. 


«Must not lose a minute...» — Zef murmured to 
himself and wondered whom he could find to break 
through the blockade of the town and conduct safely the 
two men to the appointed place. He thought of Veli as 
the most suited for the task, but where could he find 
him now? Piciruku and Shtéllunga were courageous 
enough, but the first was too impulsive while the other 
had no experience in travelling outside Tirana. 

But first he must find the two men and talk to 
them. For the rest he could ask Alert and Rexha to 
help him. 

He went out and took the direction to the Carnevon 
library on the «Shéngjergji» street where one of the 
men lived, but things went wrong from the very first 
minutes. A column of army lorries stopped by the side 
of the Shéngjergji street and a mass of German 
soldiers poured out into the street and darted to the 
other neighbouring streets. Zef heard them Knock on 
doors and shout «Alt»! A woman began to scream 
somewhere. 

He retracted his steps and turned into the «Pinetree» 
estreet, from where he hoped to reach the «Tinkers» 
street where he could find Drita, the courageous young 
girl who would surely be ready to help him. 

But this plan was also doomed to fail. He saw 
people hurrying in alarm from the opposite direction 
and heard from them that the «Pinetree» street was 
also blocked. He turned into a crooked narrow passage 
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together with five or six men who disappeared one by 
one into their homes. He walked for a while until the 
end of the alley which happened to be a blind one. The 
doors of the houses were all locked expect one and, 
hearing the approaching steps of the Germans, he 
entered, closed the door from inside and latched it. A 
walk of stone slabs almost covered by the grass that 
grew among them led from the door to the house across 
the yard. He looked around and saw a small boy sitting 
under a tree on the grass holding a dish between his 
knees eating sour milk with a wooden spoon. His cheeks 
and the front of his shirt were stained all over with the 
stuff. 

As soon as he saw the stranger, the boy dropped 
the dish and ran screaming towards the house calling 
for his mother. A young woman came from behind the 
house twisting a wet sheet which she had been washing. 
She was wearing a black robe anda roughapron all wet 
from the washing. Her black hair was falling before her 
face. 

With a movement of the head she threw back her 
hair and looked at Zef with her sad black eyes. 

— Did you want to see somebody? — she asked 
still twisting the dripping sheet with her hands. 

—J only wanted to cross to the other side. — he said. 

— To the other side? — she said inquiringly, and 
then, without waiting for his answer she left the sheet 
on the lower branch of a tree and motioned him to 
follow her into the house. 

When the search party reached the house, they 
found the street door ajar, the small boy eating his 
sour milk with the wooden spoon and the woman with 
the sheet in her hands, just as Zef had found them 


when he came. 
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Chapter V 


«Back to the old nest», laughed Zef when he got the 
message in which Alert asked him to «transfer his head- 
quarters» to the house of Risto and Evgjenia which for 
the moment was considered to be the least exposed to 
danger. 

He was glad that he was going to meet his old 
friend again. He had first known them in September, 
the previous year when he had come back from_ the 
Labinot conference together with Vaso and had _ lived 
with them two months. It was not such a long time but 
it was not the length of time that counted in making 
good friends; it was the common feelings and desires, the 
mutual understanding that really mattered. 

Here were these people for example with whom 
he was together for not more than twenty-four hours, 
and he had not even been recommended to them by 
common friends, as it had been the case with Risto and 
later with Agllai, but he had come there forced by 
unexpected circumstances of the previous day. The 
woman with the black dress, who happened to be alone 
with her child in the house and had every reason to 
turn back an uninvited guest at such a perilous moment 
had not only offered him refuge after learning that he 
was illegal but she did her best to hide him as safe as 
possible from the search party, playing her part so well 
that the fascists entered no further than her street 
door... Then there came her father-in-law, the old 
crippled man Idriz Nelo from the village Topalltija of 
Vilora, who had been stopped by a patrol in the street 
and held there for two hours. Instead of being dipleased 
and frightened at the sight of the uninvited guest he had 
kissed his daughter-in-law for what she had done and 
all that day and the next morning he went to every 
address Zef gave him and delivered all his messages. 

He had not been happy in his life, the old man. In 
1920 at the battle of Vlora he had been wounded in the 
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foot and, being an officer until the time when Ahmet 
Zogu came to power, he had received some treatment 
for his wound; but in the end they had amputated his 
foot and it had cost him all his meager savings. Ten years 
later he had lost his wife, then his two sons had died 
one after the other from tuberculosis, the elder leaving 
his twenty years old wife with child. They had had to 
toil like slaves, the old man as a gardener while the 
young woman doing other people’s washing in order to 
keep alive themselves and the child that was born to her. 
[It had been hard... Now the old man’s only hope was 
the victory of the young generation. Only that victory 
promised better opportunities for his grandson, for a 
brighter future than what had been the tormented life 
of his father and his grandfather. That is why the old 
man had listened all that night like spellbound to Zef’s 
talk. 


And now that they were parting only after 
twenty-four hours of acquaintance, the old man was on 
the verge of shedding tears as he murmured his few 
words of farewell. 

No, it was not the length of time that counted; it 
was the sharing of common feelings and desires and of 
a common ideal that drew people together and made 
them true friends. 


Zef Moisiu had every reason to be contented and 
proud that his feelings and wishes were fused with 
those of the broad masses of the people, that the road 
of struggle, privation and danger he and his comrades 
had chosen, was the road that united in a single ideal 
the tortured and humiliated people like the old man 
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who went about on crutches and the young woman with 
her child, like thousands of others he had known all over 
the country. There was no more beautiful and more noble 
ideal than the one he had embraced. He had been too 
young, too inexperienced to realize it at the time of his 
love for Emira Velo. Even then he had _ considered 
himself an idealist, a revolutionary, but at that time he 
had been overwhelmed by his passion and unable to 
foresee the inevitable conflict that was going to arise bet- 
ween his love for a woman and his loyalty to his revolu- 
tionary ideal. But life and the events of the last two years 
had taught him to find the right solution. . 

Absorbed in these reflections, he had reached the 
agglomeration of houses around the wood market and the 
narrow intricate streets in which one risked to lose his 
way, when se saw Arta coming towards him carrying a 
small packet which she handed to him hurriedly without 
saying a word. Only when she was about to turn the cor- 
ner of the street she turned her head and showed him 
the watch on her wrist, which meant that he had no time 
to lose. 


we 


He reached the door of Nr. 5 R. street at several! 
minutes past six and the curfew hour had passed. He 
pulled carefully the string that was hanging from a hole 
in the door and he could hear the feeble ringing of a 
bell. 

Just a few minutes earlier Risto and Evgjenia had 
seen off a last a talkative visitor who had stayed almost 
till the curfew hour came. 

— The bell, — said Risto. 

They looked at each other as if the sound was new 
to them. 
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—It must be him, — said Evgjenia and they both 
ran to the door. 

They were pleased to see Zef, who entered excusing 
himself for being late. 

— Not all the evils bring harm, — laughed Risto 
translating from Italian the proverb which he did not 
trust himself to say in the original form, then he told 
Zef about the undesired visit they had the after- 
noon. Risto and Evgjenia had come to like Zef since they 
met him last September, but they also considered him a 
communist of some importance, if not one of the top lea- 
ders, so they were always ready to listen to him and fo- 
llow his counsels. 

They were aware of the risk they ran in sheltering 
an illegal person like him, but his return in those days 
of curfew and of rigorous house controls brought them 
more joy than concern about their safety. During all the 
months of his absence they had been without news 
about him and worried about his life. Risto, a man over 
forty-five who had worked almost all his life as a 
waiter, had often expressed his fears about Zet’s fate 
to his wife. 

— You should not worry about him, — said Evgjenia 
to give him courage. — He is not a rank and file party mem- 
ber, and the Germans would not have failed to announce 
his death if they had killed him. 

— You are wrong here, — replied Risto. — Wedon’t 
even know his real name, and 1 can assure you his name 
is not Zef. 

After such an exchange of words Evgjenia would 
become thoughtful. She was a strong woman, big and 
healthy, still young at her early forties, a logical thinker 
and’ an eloquent talker. 

Now, after the customary words of welcome, she 
produced from somewhere a packet of cigarettes «Dia- 
mant» and offered it to Zef, then she began to prepare 
the supper. 

— To tell the truth, — she continued. -—I was always 
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afraid that something had happened to you, but I was 
trying to give courage to Risto by pointing out to him 
that your comrades would have told us if anything had 
gone wrong with you. 

Risto, who was a regular listener to the Italian 
broudcast of Moscow radio, mentioned the latest «order 
of the day» of marchal Stalin. Zef listened with attention, 
though he already knew it. 

—I wonder if there is anything left in that bottle 
of raki of yours, — said Zef laughing. 

— So, you remember that I used to drink a cup at 
each of Stalin’s «orders of the day»? Well, yes but there 
have been so many of them that one bottle was far from 
sufficient! However, I am sure that Gjena will find some 
raki for us to celebrate this particular occasion. 


It was past eleven when Zef bade them good night 
and retired to his room which was encumbered with 
chairs, cupboards and other furnitures, with a couch that 
could serve as a bed and with a table in the middle. He 
switched on the light and threw on the table the packet 
of letters that Arta had given to him, then he sat down 
to work. 

First of all he had to write to Toja, the new commissar 
of the Peza group, and inform him about the situation 
in Tirana, about the positions of the enemy forces and 
what was more important, about the news he had received 
directly from the general headquarters of the National- 
liberation army. somewhere in the south. 

Every now and then he interrupted his work to read 
some of the letters laying on the table and his face 
expressed joy or disappointment according to contents. 
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Zef had followed step by step the road covered by 
the people during those three last years; he had seen 
villages in flames, women and children seeking shelter 
in mountain caves, long files of prisoners and interners, 
people dying from tortures or killed in the streets; he 
nad witnessed the heroic resistance of guerilla units 
trapped in the town; he had seen spies and traitors 
executed in the streets by decision of the Party, attacks 
of partisans on storehouses or enemy barracks, men and 
women totally engaged in frontal battle with entire 
divisions of an army known as the most powerful and 
nest organized in Europe. 

Many of his comrades had lost their lives. In this 
very room not long ago he had talked with Vaso about 
his dreams and expectations, andnow Vaso was dead. 
Many others had disappeared, «vanished» and nothing 
more was heard of them. 

But instead of the submission anticipated by the 
enemy, an unexpected, unbelievable phenomenon had 
taken place: from that terrible storm the people had 
emerged more vigorous, more powerful than ever. This 
was the sixth spring under occupation, but new partisan 
brigades were sprouting and flourishing in all the 
districts of the country. Gloomy spies and informers 
were bringing unwelcome news to the German Kom- 
rmandanture, news of extensive movements of the partisan 
forces, of important meetings in liberated zones, of 
illegal gatherings in occupied towns as was the case 
especially with Pérmet... And these news did not speak 
of simple resistance and evasive actions but of raids and 
attacks on German forces... The reds. .. 

«The reds!» This word had a rasping sound in the 
ears of general Fitstun. On the eastern front the reds 
had taken the upper hand and the nazi divisions were 
retreating in panic and disorder to the west. That was 
bad enough. But the reds here?! In that square inch of 
Albania! 

The maddened general asked to be linked by 
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telephone with the commanders of the 523d regiment in 
Berat, the 524th regiment in Elbasan and the «Branden- 
burg» division in Korga. He ordered a ciphered radiogram 
to be sent to general Jahen, commander of the «EK» 
group division of the Balkans. With his blue pencil he 
had in his hand, he jotted down in his note book the 
phrases: «Combined offensive operation», «Blockade of 
all the towns», «Merciless repression», and with a sigh of 
exasperation he let himself drop in the easy chair and 
stared vacantly down at the floor. 

Zef nodded with satisfaction as he read_ the 
fragmentary information sent in by Skampa. «Yes, Herr 
General, here you are! What else did you expect?» he 
said making an effort to keep his sleepy eyes open. 
Then he began to write hurriedly. 

But having filled no more than half of the page he 
got to his feet, switched off the light, drew aside the 
window curtains and looked out into the night. The dark 
blue sky of May, bespattered with stars, was hanging 
like an immense rounded dome over Tirana. A_ light 
breeze was breathing through the leaves of the trees 
making them whisper the tune which so often had inspi- 
red the poets. It was months since he had last enjoyed 
the sight of a completely clear night. The town was silent 
and only an occasional motor-car disturbed the quiet of 
its empty streets. 


Zef Moisiu stood for a long time meditating and 
enjoying the beauty of the night. Not far from the trees 
of the garden he could distinguish the dominating mass 
of the building in which he had worked for Mr. Bakalli: 
it had been a period of unspecified ambitions and vain 
hopes. A little to the right was the beautiful two-storied 
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house with the green veranda on which she used to read 
her «Laratuska» and her other favourite books, copying 
in her notebook the passages which she found so «wonder- 
ful». Her enthusiasm to him had seemed excessive and 
he often chaffed her about it despite his sincere affection 
for her. 

Then, after a long period of apparent harmony of 
thoughts and feelings, a time had come for them to 
separate. 

There had been a time when they were united like 
two comrades-in-arms on a single front of war. They 
had been so close together that neither of them could 
imagine life without the other. It was for his sake that 
she had refused to acknowledge her unnatural betrothal 
to Petrit Kasimati. She had not hesitated to take serious 
risks for the sake of his ideal. He had been under the 
impression that she was ready to break with her family 
and with her past. It was true that at times she had 
shown signs of being affected by the influence of her 
bourgeois background and surroundings, particularly on 
the issues that divided the «Balli Kombétar»> from the 
National-liberation movement, and Zef felt that he had 
a certain responsibility for having done too little to bring 
her over to his side. But at that time he had been sure 
of her and had never imagined that their love could end 
in such a disgraceful way. 

He recalled with a sense of inward uneasiness and 
shame their meeting on the day when the guns of the 
3rd brigade had shelled the assembly of traitors. «They 
have been misleading you, Emira,» he had tried to 
explain her error in distrusting the faith of the com- 
munists. But she had not allowed him to continue, 
«Thank you for your advice,» she had said, «but my 
name is Emira Velo and mine is an honourable family. .. 
[ am not an adventurer to let myself be led by your 
blind amorphous mob... Where is your guiding elite? 
Do you have nothing better than your commissars who 
don’t even know how to hold a pen?...» 
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Zef had nearly lost his self-control. Even now, when 
he remembered how her beautiful features were trans- 
formed into a very image of a maddened fury, he felt 
as if he had brutally been hit on the head by a 
sledgehammer. 

The bourgeois Emira Velo had thrown down the 
veil through which his eyes and his heart saw in her a 
daughter of the people and now he had abandoned all 
hopes of restoring the former image of her. It had not 
been wise at that moment to give way to his impulse 
and provoke an open showdown, so he had_ only 
contracted his jaws and murmured: «You foolish ignorant 
girl»! 

Since then everything had ended between him and 
Emira. 


Six months had passed since that day, and during 
this time the «blind, amorphous, ignorant mob», as miss 
Velo had characterized it in her fit of anger, had gone 
through new and very severe tests. Blood had stained 
the streets and squares of Tirana, even the street in 
front of her own house, but the «mob» had emerged 
hundreds and thousands of sons and daughters who were 
terrifying the enemy and were writing new pages of 
honour and glory in the history of their country. 

In the meatime miss Velo’s elite (of course, she had 
in mind that presumtuous small group of self-styled 
intellectuals, who pretended to have exclusive rights 
over all knowledge, without whom the country was 
doomed to perish) had revealed their true features on the 
pages of «The Unity of the Nation» and in the tracts 
distributed by the «Balli Kombétar» and the Legality 
organizations, or worse still, they had taken up arms and 
were fighting alongside the nazi occupiers. 
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«Well? What have you to say now, miss Velo?» — 
he asked as if he had her before his eyes. «Do you still 
keep your old convictions?» He smiled and, instead of 
regreat, his pale thin face expressed jny and pride at the 
thought that he himself was marching in the front ranks 
of that great army of the people. 

Several shots were heard from the hill of the St. 
Prokop church and one or two armoured cars rumbled in 
that direction, then the silence returned. Zef drew back 
the curtains over the window, switched on the light and 
sat down to continue his writings. 

«...I can easily explain why I feel so happy tonight. 
The news I just received was very encouraging, but I 
am very glad to have accomplished in time what Comrade 
Taras had asked me to do. His letter had taken three 
days to reach me from Pérmet to Tirana. And the mes- 
senger had come on foot, since nobody can travel by car 
without a special permit of the German command and 
without being accompanied by a trusted guard. The letter 
was delivered to my landlady by a young pioneer, and I 
could not have found the two men without the help of 
an old man whom I got to know quite by accident. I am 
Sure you sent the two of them on their way from Peza 
«without losing a minute,» as I wrote to you in my letter. 
Now I am expecting your answer and the arrival of 
courier Veli, who must be here in a few hours. 

«As you see, I am happy. But my hapiness contains 
a note of melancholy. It is a pity that in this country 
there are still people who call our movement an adventure. 
Not all of them are conscious enemies; many of them 
have been influenced by their way of life and by their 
immediate surroundings, but the outcome is the same. In 
our last letter you mentioned a name and asked my 
opinion about her. It is true that we were close fmends 
once for some time but the war and other circumstances 
separated us. It’s about four months that I have heard 
nothing of her and have not even tried to find out any- 
thing about her. Maybe it was my fault that I lost her 
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for myself and for the movement, maybe I did not try 
hard enough to win her. But now it is too late and I am 
convinced that nothing can make her change her mind. 
But since you ask me, I will do my best to inquire about 
her. 

«So much for now. It is almost two o’clock and I 
need some sleep. I am leaving the last page empty in the 
hope of having some news for you in the morning. 

I wish you good luck. D.F. — F.P. (Death to Fascism 
— Freedom to the People) Zef. 

P.S. Despite the late hour the street lights are still 
on. I don’t know the reason. The evil one does not need 
light to make mischief. Perhaps he needs light to make 
his preparations. . .» 


Zef gathered up his letters and documents, made a 
packet of them and put them in the pocket of his jacket. 
Then he switched off the light and lay down to sleep in 
his clothes so as to be able to jump up and act at the 
slightest sign of alarm. The letter he had written had 
soothed his excited nerves and he fell asleep almost 
immediately. At dawn, he was awakened by some 
voices that came from the yard. Then he heard a woman 
calling: 

— Urania, Urania, they have surrounded the house. 
Do you hear me? Get up, quick! 

— Oh god! — he heard another voice, then the sound 
of steps on the cobbles of the yard. 

He started up, put the revolver and the two hand 
grenades in his pockets and came out into the corridor. 
Now the light of the morning was bright enough to make 
every object in the corridor clearly visible. 

It was silence inside the house. 

He knocked at the door of the room where Risto 

and Evgjenia were sleeping. The door opened and 
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Evgjenia appeared in her dressing gown with a frightened 
face. 

—Iam afraid they have come for a control, — 
said Zef with a smile trying to make his announcement 
sound casual. 

— What is that? — asked Evgjenia alarmed. 

Then Risto appeared in his pyjamas, his face pale 
with fear. 

— What is the matter? — he stuttered. 


— House control, it seems, — said Evgjenia who had 
recovered her composure. — It will pass, like the other 
times. — Then she looked at Zef and asked him in a 


matter-of-fact way. 

— What about you? Have you made ‘your plan? 
It is for you that we are concerned. 

—TI have a plan. Up in your garret I won’t be safe. 
But, — he looked at the window over the yard of the 
neighbours, — are they good people? — he asked. 

Evgjenia nodded. 

They were already knocking at the door. New 
signs of panic appeared on Risto’s face, but Evgjenia 
showed no sign of alarm. 

~— Your idea isn’t bad, — she said,— only you must 
make sure that their house is not being controlled. I will 
try to delay them as long as possible. 

She embraced the young man and ran out. The 
knocking was getting louder. 

Risto was shuffling nervously to the room and back 
to the corridor, tying and untying knots with the belt 
of his pyiamas. A shadow of fear and resigned despair 
had fallen over his face despite his efforts to appear calm. 
He was hoping for something miraculous that would enable 
them to get through that difficult situation. He had often 
wandered at the peculiar way the communists vanished 
when they were in a tight corner and now he was watching 
expectantly at Zef. But Zef’s wpparent unconcerned state 
of mind instead of reassuring him. was increasing his anxie- 
ty. Zef looked like a man who had no intention of doing 
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anything at all. In fact his mind was working intensively 
as he was studying the large window covered with a 
velvet curtain and straining his ears to hear what was 
going on outside it. The window overlooked the garden 
of the neighbour's house from where mixed fragments 
of Albanian and German speech were reaching him. 
Clearly, a search was going on there. This could very 
well be his last hour, the end of all his dreams. But 
instead of fear or self-pity, he felt something quite dif- 
ferent. It was not joy, certainly, but it was not despair 
either. He was not seeing «a film of the most significant 
events of his past», as people said it often happened 
in the last minutes of one’s life, and he was not thinking 
about his closest friends. He only felt a kind of calm 
exaltation which made him smile and even try to com- 
fort Risto by giving him some rather irrelevant instruc- 
tions. 

Then through the loud knocking and the shouts 
outside the door, he heard Evgjenia’s angry shrill: «lI 
am coming, I am coming!» 

Zef examined for the last time his revolver and 
the hand grenades and placed them carefully in his 
pockets; then he opened the window deciding to Jump 
into the garden whatever the risk could be. The Street 
door of the neighbour’s house was on the opposite side, 
on the Pariani street, while from this side where he was 
standing he could see only the inner door with a small 
veranda in front and three or four steps on both its sides. 
He saw a small group of Germans and gendarmes coming 
out of the door and walking towards the front gate of the 
house accompanied by a man and a woman, probably 
the owners of the house. Surely, they had [finished their 
search in that house. Without losing a second Zef leaned 
over the sill, passed his legs across it, stepped on the 
end of a beam protuding from the wall about a metre 
below the window, then let himself drop on the soft 
ground. Then he looked around. The woman who had 
just seen off the search party and was still pale in the 
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face despite her satisfaction that everything had ended 
well, was stunned to find herselt face to face with a new 
invited guest. Instinctively her right hand went to her 
mouth while the left to her head. 

— Who are you”? — she asked through her fingers. 
— What do you want? Don’t you see what is going on 
here? 

— Yes, but I had no other choice, — said Zef and 
without waiting for an answer walked hurriedly into 
the house. — I saw that they finished their control 
here and are unlikely to come back, even if they do, it 
will be for some additional question. Please be quiet 
and don’t make a fuss... 

The woman ran to the far end of the corridor, 
from where she brought a short ladder and pointing to 
the trapdoor on the wall near the ceiling she whispered: 

— Go up into the garret. They searched it already 
and even left the trapdoor open. You leave it open too. 

Her face had more or less taken a normal colour by 
now. A strand ofhair had freed itself from under the 
kerchief and had fallen over one side of her face. Zef had 
the impression that he saw a glint of a smile in her eyes. 

From inside the garret he saw the woman take 
away the ladder. 

The garret was like a large hall with sufficient light 
penetrating through the interstices between the tiles of 
the roof. At its far end was the middle part of a chimney 
solidly build with bricks and mortar. Zef sat down behind 
the chimney where he felt safe, because even if the 
Germans looked in the garret they couldn’t notice him. 

He set before him the revolver and the hand 
grenades, took out of his pocket the packet of letters, 
opened the back page of his unfinished letter and began 
to write: 

«Dear Toja, 

The Germans prevented me from meeting the 
above mentioned courier. A [funny thing happened to 
me this morning... 
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Now, my dear Toja something more serious. I 
heard the groans and cries of old men and women whom 
the Germans took along with them, hitting them with 
the butts of their rifles. Some eighteen or twenty people 
were arrested only in this quarter. I can imagine what 
has happened in the other parts of the city. Why do 
they do it? What will they gain from it? Only more 
blows. It will only make people run away and form 
new battalions». 


Chapter VI 


The door of number 5 R. street was opened. As Zef 
approached he heard the creak of the well pulley. He 
looked in the yard and saw Evgjenia drawing water; her 
hands were on the handles of the pulley, but her eyes 
were looking at the door. 

— Come in, nephew, come in, — she laughed and 
her hands began to work faster. She used to call him 
«nephew» not only when she presented him to others 
but also when they were by themselves, so as not to 
lose the habit if caught unawares. 

She set the bucket by the well and ran to embrace 
him. 

— We were quite lucky this time, weren’t we? — 
she said as she accompanied the young man into the 
house. — And all of us acted our parts to perfection. 
Even Risto, who on such occasions gets upset and 
frightened, this time behaved like a different man as 
soon as he saw that you were out of danger. He spoke 
to the German officer and the gendarmes calmly, with 
assurance, politely mixing «Ich habe», «gut» and «danke 
schoen» with his Albanian, which did not fail to impress 
the spectacled German officer. The officer ordered the 
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others to proceed with the search while he stood in the 
corridor listening with a smile to Risto. Risto did not 
forget to offer him a cigarette from the Italian packet 
«Samos», but when he saw that the cigarettes were 
Italian, the officer refused disgustedly. 

Evgjenia was talking with excitement, unable to 
restrain her satisfaction at their narrow escape from the 
search. Only when they were on the upper floor she 
remembered to ask him: 

— What about you? How did you fare? I am so 
happy that I don’t know what I am doing. 

— There is plenty of time for that. I will tell you 
all about it later, — smiled Zef. — But first of all tell 
me about the messenger I was expecting. Did he come? 

—No. How could he? — said Evgjenia. — They 
say Tirana was turned upside down. People have been 
arrested for simply walking in the streets. 

— Well, he will come, you shall see. You should 
know how he is, — said Zef with conviction. 

They found Risto standing in the corridor waiting 
with the look of a man who had done wrong and 
expected to be reproved. But he was not too dejected 
and there was the beginning of a smile on his lips. 

— Bravo, Risto very well done, — said Zef to reas- 
sure him. — You have acted like a man. 

Risto embraced him, hugged him long in his arms, 
but at last the emotion was too much for him and he 
burst into tears. 

— Why? What is the matter with you? Are you 
crying when you should laugh and sing, — said Zef as 
he sat down on the sofa by the window that looked 
over the yard. 


— You know how he is, — said Evgjenia. — But 
this time he really surprised me. Particularly with his 
fluent German, — she added with playful smile. 


— Oh, it was only two or three words I remember 
from the time of the Austrian occupation in the last war. 
Our poor country has seen so many foreign occupations. 
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I have been a waiter all my life and I have had to wait 
on Austrians, Italians, Serbians... It is such and accursed 


profession. .. 
— Yes, — said Zef, — it must be fatiguing. 
—Not only that, — went on Risto. — There is 


another side to it, and it is the worst... You are obliged 
to humiliate yourself to everybody, to the boss. to the 
clients, to the military, to all the foreigners... you have 
to admit being at fault even when you are absolutely 
right, to smile apologetically when you are scolded, to 
endure brutality... 

Zef had never before heard Risto talk about that 
aspect of his life. He took a packet of cigarettes from 
his pocket, offered a cigarette to Risto and lit one 
himself. 

— You would not believe it, — continued Risto 
deeply inhaling the cigarette smoke. — With that German 
officer I behaved just as I used to do when the Austri- 
ans were here. I would have been polite and smiling 
even if he had been brutal to me. But if a communist 
had been in my place he would have acted quite dif- 
ferently. One has to be born courageous, it is not so- 
mething that can be acquired. 

—No, you are wrong here, — protested Zef. — 
Bravery can be acquired, by degrees or suddenly, it 
depends on the circumstances. It also depends on the 
way one is brought up, on one’s experience in life, on 
the example of others... 

— Yes, circumstances, — sighed Risto thoughtfully. 

Someone opened the street door, and Risto looked 
from the window to see who was coming. Zef also 
looked out and his hand instinctively went to the pocket 
where he kept his revolver. 

A peasant entered the yard. He was about thirty 
years old, with a longish blond mustache, wearing a 
dirty white fez, worn out peasant’s jacket and trousers 
and peasant’s rubber sandals. He was leading by the 
hand a boy of about ten years of age, whose head was 
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bandaged with a dirty white cloth stained with dark 
red patches of blood. 

—A peasant,. bringing his troubles to us, — said 
Risto. — He is coming to bandage up his boy’s wound. 
kEvgjenia, it is for you. 

Evgjenia left the coffee cups and saucers on the 
table and went out. 

— What happened to the boy? — she asked the 
peasant. 

— He was hurt, madam; they sent me to you, — 
he explained. 

— Come this way, — she led them to a room on the 
ground floor. — And what is this dirty thing you have 
tied his head with? 

_ — We are simply people, madam, ignorant peasants. 
We don’t know any better, — said the peasant smiling 
In a queer way. 

Evgjenia looked at him with surprise, then she 
instinctively raised her hand to her mouth as if to stifle 
a cry. 

—Is it you? I could never have recognized you. 
She whispered out of breath with excitement. 

—It is me all right. That is how they are forcing 
me to dress up. What else could I do? 

It was not the first time she met the man, but she 
had known him before as the mechanic Agron who 
usually wore an oilskin cap and dirty blue overalls 
mended on both knees. 

She began to cut away with her scissors the dirty 
bandages. 

—-Is the boy yours? — she asked working with 
Slow expert movements. 

—Not mine, ours, — he stressed the last word.— 
But leave it now and tell me what we have here. 

— Hurry up, comrade nurse, we have other matters 
to look after, — said the boy with a tone of reproach. 

— All right, — laughed Evgjenia, you will be in time 
for your other matters. Then she motioned with her 
head to the peasant to follow her upstairs. 
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— Death to fascism! — said the messenger as he 
entered the room upstairs. He took off his fez, his jacket, 
and streched out his hand. Only then Zef recognized the 
messenger he had been expecting so anxiously. 

— Veli! — he cried and embraced him. — How long 
is it since we last met? You must have been in all sorts 
of troubles during this time. But sit down please, sit down. 

The messenger shook hands with Risto, who was 
standing waiting respectfully, then they all sat down. 

— We have been expecting you as good muslems 
expect the new noon of Bajram,—continued Zef.— A 
whole week. And it went wrong for all of us. Particularly 
this morning whenmy fate was decided withina matter 


of few seconds. — And he told the messenger what had 
happened. 
— But what about you? — he asked the messenger. 


— You must surely have had a good reason for being 
Jate. 

But before hearing what his friend had to say he 
added: 

— Besides, the wounded lad you were leading by the 
hand... I don’t think it was right to expose him to such 
a risk. 

—No, comrade Zef, of course not. I know it well 
enough, but it so happened that... Let me explain. First 
of all he is not the child he seems to be. He is much 
more mature than many adults. His intelligence had 
outgrown by far his age. 

As he spoke, he drew from his pocket an envelope 
sealed crosswise with tape and handed it to Zef, who 
read it immediately, underlined the last phrase and put 
it in his pocket. Then he turned again to the messenger: 

— He is clever you said? 

— The devil himself, comrade Zef... They caught 
him once, four months ago, as he was sticking tracts on 
the walls, and beat him cruelly, but he gave nothing 
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away. «They deceived me, sir, they cheated me. How 
could I know they meant mischief?» He said to the 
sergeant who was interrogating him. «They told me 
take these papers, which they said were announcements 
of the mayor and stick them on the wall; they also gave 
me that brush and the little bucket with glue... They 
paid me five leks...» 

Zef looked at Risto and laughed. 

— What a devil, eh? — he said. 

The messenger continued imitating both the boy 
and the sergeant. «And who gave you the tracts, you 
little bastard?» asked the sergeant threating the boy with 
his whip. «I already told you, sir, one of them was 
wearing the uniform and the cap of a policeman. He told 
me he was working at the city hall». When the sergeant 
asked him who he was, he replied: «I am Rrem Qofte’s 
son.» «And where can we find this Rrem Qofte of 
yours? — the sergeant asked. «How should I know? 
My father left us and went away when I was only 
two years old... And my mother died soon after...» 
and the boy began to cry piteously. «Where is your 
house, where do you live?» asked the sergeant exasperated. 
«I have no house, sir. We used to have a cabin on the 
other side of the river, but the Germans burned it 
down together with the other huts around. They 
said the bolsheviks were hiding in them, holding knives 
between their teeth, killing children...» The sergeant 
was getting more and more irritated. «And you, little 
devil, where do you graze? What do you eat? Where do 
you, sleep? Who washes you and mends your clothes?» 
The boy was always ready with an answer. «Outside sir 
in the streets... I sleep in the mosque... There are 
kind people who always give me something. You yourself 
have been so kind to me; once you gave me two leks, but 
you must have forgotten it... I am so thankfull to you 
for it...» 

— He must be clever indeed, — laughed Zef again, 
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while Risto was looking with admiration at the mes- 
senger. 

— Bring me some hot water, Risto, — cried 
Evgjenia from below. 

Risto had taken his eyes away from the messenger 
and was staring musingly at the floor, murmuring to 
himself: «And you say people are not born courageous, 
comrade Zef... You are quite wrong.» 

He got to his feet, took the kettle with boiling 
water from the kitchen and carried it to his wife 
downstairs. 

— That’s how it is with the lad, — the messenger 
wanted to conclude his description. — He is organized, 
and the comrades call him «Philosopher». He is 
enthusiastically recommended by them. 

— Philosopher! That is funny. I think I have heard 
that pseudonym before. But it does not suit him at all. 

—It suits him all right. He is a genuine philosopher 
as far as cleverness is concerned. But the last night 
he and me had a narrow escape. 

— What happened to you? 

— Oh, it is a long story. 

Zef glanced at his watch. 

— Doesn’t matter. I have an hour to spare. Besides, 
] have not seen you for such a long time and you have 
told me nothing yet about yourself. 

— What shall I tell you? A lot of things have hap- 
pened to me since I left you that night, and I don’t 
know what you might be more interested in. But last 
night we were in real trouble, the Philosopher and I. 
Didn’t you hear some shots last night? 

— Yes, at about midnight. I thought they came 
from the St. Prokop hill. 

— That’s it. It was the fritzes who fired at us. And 
it was all my fault. I listened to that urchin and followed 
him through a quarter that was surrounded by the 
Germans... But I better start from the beginning. I 
was on my way from Peza to Tirana and it was only 
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when I reached the St. Prokop hill that I realized that 
the cerfew hour had passed. [t would have been foolish 
to try to reach my base near the hospital by passing 
along the road so I began to think of some other place 
where I could go. Then I saw the headlights of a motor 
car coming towards me from the town. I laid down on 
my belly and pulled out my revolver. 

When the lights passed me, I saw that it was an 
armoured car. They did not notice me. But I thought that 
they must have had a particular purpose for going that 
way at that hour of night and I was expecting the 
motor-car to come back. I looked around for a better 
place to hide and, seeing nothing but ploughed land 
everywhere, I walked over it to the right hoping to find 
some house where I could get shelter. I reached a group 
of houses among which I recognized a small house 
surrounded by a fence where Piciruku and I had spent 
a night two months ago. 

There was no light in it nor in the other houses 
around it. I crawled along the fence, entered the yard 
and coming below a window, I got up on my feet and 
tried to look inside. I could see nothing in the dark. I 
knocked lightly on the pane; a big cat jumped out and 
ran away. I knocked a little louder. 

«Who is there?» asked a woman’s voice. 

«I am sorry to disturb you, sister, I am one of your 
new neighbours». I don’t know what made me say that. 

«What can I do for you?» asked the woman, who by 
that time had lighted a candk and was coming to the 
window. «But why do you come from the back window? 
Why at this hour?» 

«You are right, but we are in trouble. Can you tell 
me where can I find a midwife?» 

She had come to the window and approached the 
light to my face. 

«Wait a minute. Who are you?» she changed her 
tone. «Where have I seen you before?» 

Her face took an alarmed expression, but I recognized 
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in her the same woman I! had seen in the house two 
months before. 

«Yes, you have seen me here, in this house. I was 
here with a friend who made you laugh, with his funny 
stories, you remember?» 

«Yes, of course, but what are you doing here at 
this hour? You must be in trouble. But come in first, 
then we shall see...» 

«We shall see» I thought. «What can she mean?» 
Anyhow, I went in and told her I wanted to see her 
husband. 

«] don’t know where he is,» she said and frowned. 
«I haven’t seen him for nearly two months.» 

«Why? What has become of him?» 

She looked at me undecided whether to answer. 

«You must tell me,» I insisted. «Don’t worry about 
me, if it is incovenient for me to stay, I can go and 
manage somehow somewhere else.» 

«By no means!» she said. «You shall sleep here 
tonight. As for my husband, don’t bother. I heard that 
the Ballists had taken him at Lushnja and were going 
to kill him, but... Well, if he had accepted to join them, 
let him come and kill both me and my boy.... I shall 
never have him back if he has become one of them. 

«This is bad enough», I said to myself and wanted 
to go away, but she insisted so sincerely that she 
convinced me to stay. 

«Only one thing disturbs me now.» she said, «but 
I will tell you about it later. If I tell you now, you might 
misunderstand me». 

«You must tell me right now. I am not a child to 
take one thing for another». 

«Well, you see, they say the Germans intend to 
control this part of the town tonight.» 

— You can imagine, comrade Zef, in what situation 
I found myself. The a!armed car that passed me had surely 
some connection with the intended control, so I asked 
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her to show me some place behind the house where I 
could hide in case of alarm, but she insisted that it was 
not necessary and she told me that she had a person in 
her house who could take ne to safety in case the 
Germans should come. 

«Would you like to see the person?» she asked 
me and looked at the door that led to another room. 

She opened the door, and there I saw a boy of about 
ten, curled up in the bed, sleeping. 

«Is this the person who will take me to safety?» I 
asked. 

«Yes, and don’t judge him by his appearance. He 
is very clever». 

«What is his name?» 

«Filo. Diminutive for Tafil. But his comrades call 
him by another name. He is half illegal, you know», she 
added with some pride. 

At that moment the boy rubbed his eyes with his 
fists, opened them and got to his feet. He looked around, 
stared at me for a few seconds then threw himself on 
my neck. 

«The Philosopher!» — I cried surprised but very 
pleased. 

«Yes, of course, that is how his friends call him», 
said the mother and her eyes shone with happiness. 

The messenger interrupted his story as if to recover 
his breath; he looked at Zef who was holding a cigarette 
which he had forgotten to light. 

—Isn’t it time for you to go? — the messenger 
asked as if to excuse himself for taking so much of his 
friend’s time. 

— No, no, not yet. Don’t bother. What happened 
next? — Zef asked and remembered to light his 
cigarette. 

— Well, I had just gone to bed when I heard the 
rumble of the armoured car returning. Then it stopped, 
and that made me suspect that the search was about to 
start. The woman and the boy were already up. 
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«Do you think they are coming here?» asked the 
woman as she was looking from the window. 

«Il can’t tell, but we must be ready for everything», 
I said. 

The Philosopher was putting on his shoes, and the 
woman, who had seen people moving by the road, began 
to give him hurried instructions. «Go out by the little 
door and take the path straight ahead as far as the last 
houses, then turn to the right where you can drop into 
the ditch that runs along the meadow and when you 
reach the cornfield, enter it, then...» 

«I know, mother, I know, it isn’t the first time...» 

She looked at him with affection. 

«All right, my son, go now». 

But still she could not help adding: «Go under 
that ruined bridge, Filo, you know. And if they ask me, 
I will tell them that your father has gone to a wedding 
to Lushnja. And don’t forget the candle, you know... 

Yes, that is how it was. At that moment I realized 
that I was exposing the lad to a serious danger and 
wanted to stop him but I was sure he would not listen 
to me, so we went out together. 

We ran, he ahead of me, I following. Dogs began to 
bark in the yards of the houses by the road. When we 
reached the last houses and were about to jump into the 
ditch, I thought I saw something moving not far from 
us and I stopped, but the Philosopher had turned to the 
right and I could not hear him. I did not know what to 
do. If I followed the boy I was sure to be noticed, if 1 
waited I was afraid that the boy seeing I was not 
following him, might return to look for me. I fell on 
my knees and began creeping carefully in the direction 
where the boy had gone, but I stumbled on a tin can 
which rolled down with such a noise that I thought 
could be heard a kilometre away. Then from the place 
where I had seen the moving object came the shouts of 
«Halt! Halt», but T realized that they were not directed 
at me. I continued to creep until T saw the boy who had 
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stopped and was waiting for me. But he was in another 
quite uncalled for trouble. The cat of the house had 
followed him and did not want to leave him. I don’t 
know what he did to the cat but it screamed, jumped 
high in the air and ran towards me. Somebody fired, then 
other shots followed. On the road some more cars had 
come as «reinforcements.» 

The Philosopher and I ran in the opposite direction 
as fast and quietly as we could. We had gone about five 
hundred metres from the house and could easily hide 
under the bridge, as the woman had advised us, or 
continue up the hill where the boy knew all the paths, 
but we decided to stay where we were for the present. 
At that moment I regretted more than ever to have taken 
with me the lad and to expose him to such a risk, but 
it was too late. 

«I wish I could throw one or two hand grenades at 
them», said the Philosopher as we stood looking at the 
group of Germans and mercenaries. They were far, but 
we still heard their muffled voices. 

It was past midnight, and we began to feel the cold. 
Then we heard the noise of motors and saw them go 
away. 

«Shall I go and see what is going on? — asked the 
boy. 

«No, no, you mustn’t. They have certainly left 
guards behind. 


The boy did not insist, not that he was afraid or 
convinced because he is too obstinate, but he has a 
peculiar habit: though never obeying his parents or his 
friends he never disobeys the party members especially 
when they are illegal comrades. Yet from time to time 
he raised his head and looked towards the small house. 

«What are you looking at?» I asked. «You look 
like a commissar observing the positions of the enemy». 

He was cbviously pleased and looked at me with 
gratitude, then again he turned his eyes towards the 
house. 
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«It is all over», he said suddenly. «Now we can go». 

«Why? How do you know?» I asked. 

«The candle, comrade illegal. Look at that little 
window. Mother puts it there and it serves as a signal 
that shows that all is clear. You heard her remind me 
of it.» 

It was just as he said. His mother was waiting for 
us at the door, pale with fear for her boy and me, her 
breath came in grasps as she spoke: «... when I heard 
the first shots... I felt them right here», and she put her 
hand over her heart. «Then... I don’t know how to 
explain it... But I felt sure that nothing had happened 
to you and I even enjoyed scolding the Albanian merce- 
naries for disturbing us at that hour of the night... 
Then, when I was preparing the candle, my fears re- 
turned... But now... thank god...» 

She hugged the boy covering him with kisses. Only 
then I noticed that there was blood on his forehead. 

«You are wounded!» exclained the woman as she 
saw the blood. 

«It is nothing,» said the boy almost angrily. «I hit 
my head on an iron bar when searching for a stick to 
send away that cat. It is only a scratch.» 

We washed the wound with kerosene and bandaged 
it up with a piece of cotton cloth, but the bleeding was 
slow to stop. 

I was waiting the dawn to come. I was too excited 
to sleep. They also were not sleeping. I was worring how 
to find you with all the controls the Germans were 
undertaking at any time of the day, wondering what 
could have happened to you, to uncle Jazi, to Drita. And 
the boy’s wound needed proper treatment. I had to 
avoid falling into a trap. I had promised to Toja to find 
you within two days and I had very little time at my 
disposal. 

— And then the Philosopher came to your aid, — 
laughed Zef. 

—-Exactly!’ The Philosopher. In the morning he 
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went out into the street to reconnoitre the ground and 
came back to report. The Germans had made many 
arrests, and the controls were still going on in some 
parts of the town. 

The woman was observing me with anxiety divi- 
ning my thoughts. I explained to her my problems. 

— Couldn’t you dress in some other way? — she 
proposed. «I can get some clothes from a neighbour who 
is a good friend. Then you need a shave too.» 

I thought she had in mind to dress me up with a 
good civilian suit and make me presentable. But she 
had another plan and it suited me much better. I had 
with me two identity cards, one with my photo as I am 
usually dressed, with my oilskin cap, a rough pullover 
and dirty overalls, and a second one with my photo 
dressed as a peasant (Cen Maknori from Berati, a farm 
hand, born in 1915). 

«How do you want me to dress?» I asked her. 

«AS a peasant,» she smiled. 

«Not bad. But where can we find peasant’s clothes?» 

«I will see to it», she said and went out. 

She came back carrying a bundle which contained 
everything you see on me, from the white fez to the 
rubber sandals. They are a little worn out, but I don’t 
mind — said the messenger... 

— What is the woman’s name? — asked Zef. 

— That is funny. I never thought of asking her 
name. 

—Eh? — Zef shook his head. — You should have 
asked her. But you must know her husband’s name. 

— Yes, we used to call him Ferik when we were 
there, the first time. 

— Ferik? — Zef drew from his pocket a small 
notebook and searched for a few minutes through its 
pages. — Wasn’t he worker at the brick factory? — he 
asked again. 

—I don’t know. I only know that he was a manual 
worker. 
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Risto and Evgjenia had come out of the room down 
on the ground floor and were coming up the stairs 
talking about things that had no connection with the 
wounded boy. 

—So at last you brought the Philosopher here? — 
asked Zef, anxious to hear the end of the story. 

— Yes, or rather it was he who brought me here. 
But I was also worried about his wound which needed 
proper treatment. «Two birds with one stone,» I said to 
myself when he suggested that we should come here. 
He walked ahead in the main streets and I followed 
fifty or a hundred metres behind. We had arranged about 
the signal he had to give me if he noticed something 
suspicious. While in the small narrow streets he went 
ahead only to see the way was safe then came back and 
we walked together. 

—A strange child! — said Risto as he entered. — 
He behaves like an adult. He wouldn’t budge an inch 
when Gjena made him the anti-tetanus injection. 

— Shall we call him here? — proposed Zef. But 
then he changed his mind. — No, I have no time now. — 
He looked at his watch. — And did you call at uncle 
Jazi’s house? 

— We did. They were all right. There had been no 
control in their house. 

Zef took out of his pocket the letter he had written 
the previous night, added a few lines to it, then sealed 
its envelope and wrote on it: «Secret. Urgent. To be 
delivered personally to comrade Toja», and he handed 
it to the messenger. 

.—It is not only urgent and secret, but of particular 
importance, — he said smiling. — It must reach comrade 
Toja at all] costs, not later than tomorrow morning. And 
the day after tomorrow I] expect you to bring me_ the 
answer. 

He embraced the messenger and prepared to go. 

— Wait a minute, — said the messenger to him as 
he put the letter in a secret pocket sewn inside the jacket. 
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— Let me go out first with the Philosopher, and you can 
come behind us. I know a_ short-cut to the hospital... 
There you can shift for yourself. 

He opened the door and went out. 

— Thank you, madam, farewell, — he called as he 
descended the stairs, taking the boy by the hand and 
they both went out ‘into the street followed by Zef at a 
distance. 

Risto and Evgjenia exchanged a look which expressed 
admiration, relief and satisfaction, then they stood star- 
ing musingly from the window. 


Chapter VII 


Uncle Jazi, an adze in his hand, was crouching on 
one knee outside the door cutting away a shaft of wood 
giving it the shape of a spit for roasting meat. From 
time to time he glanced towards the end of the street 
and. as nothing appeared, he went on with his work. 
Having finished one, he looked at it with satisfaction, 
leaned it against the wall and took a second one. «Man 
is a funny creature», he sighed. «He knows that one 
day he must say farewell to this world, and yet he 
continues to sweat, he quarrels with his brother, exorts 
himself to accumulate property and livestock as if he 
was going to live for another hundred years. Funny and 
queer. ... Particularly nowadays, when one goes to bed 
in the evening and is not sure of waking up in the 
moming. . .» 

Ajaz Nika was over sixty, but despite his long years 
of toil and privation, he did not show his age which 
could be guessed at only by his white mustaches and 
the white hair which he usually kept cut short. But his 
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ruddy face, almost without wrinkles, bright and shining, 
especially after he had shaved, and his clear energetic 
voice made him appear not older than fifty. 

— You have no reason to complain, uncle, — used 
to tease him the friends who came to see him. — You 
can’t have suffered much in your life. 

In the first years of the war most of the visitors of 
his house were friends of his son Tata, members of a 
guerrilla unit who were carrying out many attacks on 
fascists and had the house of the old man as a base and 
as a deposit of arms. And now that they had scattered 
and some of them had taken important posts in partisan 
brigades and battalions, other young men had taken 
their place and were using uncle Jazi’s house as their 
safest illegal base. 

Two days earlier Uncle Jazi had had an argument 
with one of them. He was a boy with a small face, thin 
and dry, which made him appear quite aged before time. 
His friends called him Piciruku. 

The old man liked Piciruku for his impulsive nature 
which reminded him of his own youth. But the other 
day Piciruku had gone too far with his teasing. And 
though they had made it up, the old man could not 
forget how it had started. 

Even Rexha, who was from Kosova and the vld 
man treated him for that reason as a relative of his own, 
had taken Piciruku’s side. 

— You are too young, — had said uncle Jazi, and 
though you are in good hands, you have yet to learn 
many things. — Then he had kept silence for a while, 
watching the smoke of his cigarette. 

— Show me one Albanian from Kosova who hasn’t 
suffered in his life, a single one. 

— Well, there is Xhafer Deva, to ‘begin with, then 
the Mitrovitzas, the Kryezius, and their friends. Have 
they all suffered as much as you? — had asked Piciruku. 

Uncle Jazi had thrown angrily his cigarette in the 
fire. 
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— Are you in your right mind? — he had asked 
instead of replying, but that question contained all the 
bile accumulated in his blood. — The people you menti- 
oned are not Albanians, my son. They are whatever 
you like, Turks, Serbs, Germans, but not Albanians. As 
for the gangs they have brought with them, they are 
victims of their own misery, deceived by the lies of that 
accursed lot of Xhafer Deva and his friends, blinded by 
them. And what can you expect from a blind man? He 
even holds out his hand to his own enemy because he 
has no eyes to see him, to know him. They are trying 
in the same way to mislead the entire population of 
Kosova, «the most beautiful flower of Albania...» And 
do you know why I believe in that party of yours about 
Kosova? — he had turned to Piciruku who was the main 
cause of his irritation. — It is because your party alone 
has been able to denounce the falsity of those who want 
to ruin the country. Who else has done as much before? 
Only Bajram Curri tried to do it in his time, but it cost 
him his life. That is why I have reposed all my hopes 
in your Party which had taken upon itself the liberation 
of the people and is strong enough to see it through. 


Piciruku, repentant for having irritated the old 
man, had attempted several times to interrupt him and 
apologize, but uncle Jazi had given him no chance. 
Others had intervened and had finally succeeded in 
making it up between them, but the old man had not 
been completely placated. And now, while he was 
wielding his adze, the thought of Piciruku’s joke was 
still gnawing him from inside. «But they are just» he 
said to himself half repentantly. «They are frank, 
courageous boys, and they have won the people's heart. 
I wish them all the luck they deserve and maybe I will 
live to see for once in my life the head of the enemy 
bent to the ground». 

He raised the adze and struck at the wood with 
renewed force. 

Aunt Xhika, a white kerchief covering her head 
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and most of her face, opened the door and came close to 
her husband. 

—Has anything shown up this way? — she said. 

The old man straightened his back and got to his 
feet. 

— No. But why did you come out? 

— I wanted to have a look at this side of the house. 
There are two men sitting under the olive trees chattering 
to each other. 

— How long is it since they have come there? 

— Just a few minutes. 

— Then they haven't seen anything, — said Uncle 
Jazi. 

Up in the guest room the district committee was 
holding a meeting. Zef Moisiu had finished his report on 
the internal and international situation and was noting 
down some questions made by Rexha, the responsible 
for the technical section, who appeared tall and quite 
elegant in his new grew suit. 

Glancing at his notes, Rexha was speaking rapidly 
but clearly in his mixed northern and southern dialect. 
When he finished one item, he paused a little as if 
expecting some remarks from the others and then stared 
intently at Zef. 

— Our time is running out, — smiled Zef as he 
pointed at his watch. 

— Only one last thing, — said Rexha reddening. — 
They have discovered our base on the boulevard. 

— How did it happen? When? 

— Yesterday morning... It’s not that we have lost 
anything of importance, only one of our presses was 
broken, and we have others in reserve as well as other ba- 
ses, but there is something else which has been worrying 


me. — He paused and looked at Piciruku, who was 
sitting bent over a sheet of paper on which he was 
drawing meaningless geometrical figures. — There has 


been leakage from inside and I am not very sure about 
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that candidate-member Deko who was recommended 
to us by comrade Piciruku two months ago. 

Piciruku dropped his pencil and, without asking 
permission, said: 

— This is impossible! I] know Deko well. 

—It is very possible. I was told today that he 
belonged once to the Ballist youth organization. 

—It isn’t true. It was a misunderstanding which 
Deko explained to our full satisfaction, — said Piciruku 
from his seat. 

Zef{ Moisiu, who was presiding the meeting, 
preferred not to interfere. 

— No misunderstandings at all, — said Rexha 
disdainfully. — No earlier than yesterday Deko was seen 
entering the house of that black-haired beauty, where 
the Ballists have their headquarters. 

—I know what I am talking about, — said Piciruku. 
— As for yesterday, it was 1 who sent him to that house. 
And that is one of the points I want to discuss when 
my turn comes to speak. 

The responsible for the technical section shrugged 
his shoulders and wiped his face with his handkerchief, 
which meant that he had nothing more to Say. 

— Tell us at least who that black-haired beauty is, 
— said Zef smiling nonchalantly, though he was very 
anxious to know who she was. 

Piciruku asked permission to speak and, looking at the 
notes he had prepared, began: 

— That girl is an intellectual from a _ bourgeois 
family. Her name is Emira Velo. Once she sympathized 
with the movement but for some reason drew away from 
it; now it seems she is willing to renew her links with 
US... 

— And then to draw away again, — Rexha inter- 
rupted him. 

—JI don’t know that. I don’t vouch for her, — 
continued Piciruku. — But that is not my concern. Alert 
knows about it, — and I believe comrade Zef has been 
informed too. 
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Zef kept silent. All kinds of thoughts were passing 
through his head. But above all he was worried about 
Alert who had not come to the meeting though he had 
been notified. They had discussed his absence before the 
meeting and the comrades came to the conclusion that 
the house controls must have prevented him from 
coming. But now other doubts had arisen. Could that 
candidate Deko have anything to do with it? 

— Did Alert have links with that Deko? — he asked 
Rexha. 

— No, as far as I know. 

«So much the better», thought Zef, then he turned to 
Piciruku. 

— What was it that Alert knows and that I am 
supposed to have been informed about? I am not sure I 
know what you have in mind. 

Piciruku raised his thick eyebrows and looked at 
Zef with astonishment. 

— I assure you I haven’t been informed about any- 
thing regarding that girl and for the last three days I 
haven’t seen Alert. Don’t you believe me? 

—I didn’t know it. — said Piciruku. — In that 
case I better tell you all I know. There has been a letter 
from the headquarters with instructions to negotiate 
with the Balli and... 

— Negotiate with the Balli? — asked Zef surprised. 
— I have been told nothing about it. 

The comrades began to look questioningly at each 
other. 

— Not exactly with the Balli but with some Ballists 
and social-democrats. 

Some of the comrades laughed. Zef also smiled. 
Piciruku went on with some irritation. 

—As a matter of fact Alert asked me if I knew 
somebody who had links with the social-democrats. I 
told him that I didn’t even know what the social- 
democrats were. He explained to me that they were a 
new party formed by people who had broken away from 
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the Balli. Then he asked me if I knew Emira Velo. I 
told him that I didn’t know her personally but that I 
have in my cell a candidate member named Deko who 
knows her well, and I assured him that Deko is very 
clever and a reliable boy and that I intended to propose 
him to be admitted as a regular party member. «Then it is 
all right, he said. You must ask him to meet the girl and 
see if she can arrange a meeting between a representation 
of the National-liberation movement and a representative 
of the  social-democrats, possibly with the ‘lawyer 
Mece.... But that meeting must take place as soon as 
possible». So I sent Deko to the girl but I have heard 
nothing from him yet. That is all. 

— It is all right, — said Zef. — We shall talk it over 
after the meeting. 

The last item in the agenda regarded the admission 
of new members to the Party. 

Again it was. Piciruku who asked permission to 
speak. 

— As I said before, I intended to propose comrade 
Deko for a party member since he has given sufficient 
proofs that he deserves it. 

But it was the opinion of the most of the comrades 
that the proposal should be discussed another time, when 
Deko’s position would be absolutely clear. 

— All right. — Piciruku was obliged to accept the 
objection. — But I insist that Deko has had no connections 
with the Balli. He comes from a poor family, like most 
of us, and he knows that girl because his mother had been 
a servant in her house. Besides he carried out many 
important tasks for the Party and on several occasions 
has risked his life. 

—Is there anything else? — Zef turned to the 
others. 

—I have a second proposal, — saia Piciruku hesi- 
tating. It was obvious that he was disappointed by the 
rejection of his first proposal and was uncertain whether 
to make another one. 


—Go on, — Zef encouraged him. — Why do you 
hesitate? There is nothing wrong with your first proposal. 
The comrades are not against it but they want to make 
sure, and they are perfectly right. 

— All right then. — Piciruku was visibly relieved. 
— My second proposal is about a woman. Her name is 
Nekie Talo, her husband is a worker. She is about thirty 
or thirty-three; she is illiterate but she has been like a 
mother to some of us. She is honest, courageous, and 
hates the enemy with all her heart. 

Piciruku mentioned a number of cases when the 
woman had proved herself ready for every sacrifice. 

-—QOur responsible for the work among women is 
absent. — observed Rexha. — In what part of the town 
does she live? 

Piciruku looked at ‘him with undisguised annoyance. 

—I don’t know the name of the quarter, but her 
house is near the St. Prokop church. 

Zef gave a warning look at Piciruku, in whose 
voice new notes of irritation could be distinguished. 
Then he addressed another comrade, a worker whose two 
fingers of the right hand were missing who for the first 
time was asking permission to speak. 

— Have you anything to add? — Zef asked him. 

— Yes. I know that woman. She is exactly as 
Piciruku says. But the forgot to say that Nekie is that 
boy’s mother, the Young pioneer who Rexha and Alert 


know so well. 
— The Philosopher? — asked Rexha brightening. 


— Yes, — replied at the same time both the man 
ana Preruku. 

— For my part, I have no objection, — said Zef and 
noted down in his” small notebook: «Nekie — _ the 


Philosopher’s mother». 

The meeting ended. The comrades tore up the papers 
on which they had been taking notes and piled them 
up in the hig ashtray in the middle of the table. Zef 
drew Piciruku aside and exchanged some words with him. 
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— They won’t fail to come, — said Piciruku. — If 
not both, at least one of them will be here at seven 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

Let me make it clear, — said Zef again. — If some- 
thing unexpected happens and we can’t meet, you must 
send nobody else to that black-haired girl. If a meeting 
is arranged, 1 will go to it myself. Tell Alert what I told 
you. 

Piciruku nodded, but he did not seem convinced. 

A light knocking at the door was the signal that the 
meeting had ended, and uncle Jazi, who was waiting 
outside, opened the door and looked in. 


— You finished your meeting? Fine! — he said as 
he entered seeing that the comrades were preparing to 
leave. — I just wanted to tell you to hurry up, the signs 


are not good... There are two men by the olive trees. 
Just now one of them walked as far as the road and 
spoke to a civilian who had come on a motorcycle. 

— We are going, — said Zef. 

—It is for you to decide... But I say you better 
stay here and hide in my cellar... It is a hiding place I] 
have built with an engineer, on purpose... You know 
it, comrade Zef, you have used it yourself. It is quite 
comfortable. 

— Thank you, uncle, I know it. But today I have a 
business that can’t wait. 

They came down by the wooden stairs that led to 
the garden and went out at intervals by the two doors 
of the garden wall. 

The house was quiet again. Uncle Jazi opened the 
windows of the room where the meeting had been held, 
put in order the chairs, made sure that nothing suspicious 
had been dropped on the floor and took the ashtray to 
burn the papers in the yard. 

He had just reached the middle of the stairs when he 
saw his wife running breathlessly into the yard. 

— They are coming, — she cried in alarm. 

The old man looked at her annoyed. He was about 
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to say something but at that moment some shots were 
heard from the small square where his street crossed the 
road. Then a hand grenade went off and a voice shouted: 
«Catch him! Hold him! It is him, major, hold him! 

Uncle Jazi dashed out to the street. People were 
running about in panic. Two or three men were lying 
down to take cover from the bullets. A group of 
mercenaries had taken positions by the side of the road 
and were firing aimlessly. The old man came coutiously 
closer to the square where he saw a German and two 
feldvebels standing still in the middle of the confusion; 
the officer was shaking his head from time to time 
smiling scornfully. Then the old man saw major Jahja of the 
gendarmerie coming out of the ditch by the side of the 
road, his uniform covered with mud. By his side stood 
his wife, a stout, well-dressed woman, pale with fear. 

The firing went on farther along the street that 
turned to the left towards the hospital. The mercenaries 
left their position and walked leisurely towards the 
square. 

— He almost got me, the devil! — hissed the major 
angrily as he was trying to put in order his cap and the 
hair that had fallen over his eyes. His wife was wiping 
away the mud from his uniform with a handkerchief. 

— You were asking for it, yourself — said the 
woman angrily. — Why did you want to catch him alive? 
You know they never let you catch them like that. 

Uncle Jazi, his heart heavy with anxiety, had taken 
some steps nearer to the square. People began to move 
excitedly about the streets, talking aloud or in whispers, 
but uncle Jazi could not hear what they were saying. 
Two men came nearer and he could hear them more 


distinctly. 

How is it possible, my dear sir? — was suying one 
of them, wearing a grey civilian hat and a_ silk hand- 
kerchief in the breast pocket of his jacket. — How is it 


possible to escape among so many guards, and he was 
only a half-starved fellow. 
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— They are desperate, Mr. Eqrem, — said the other, 
an elderly well-dressed shortish man. — Didn’t you see 
what that bloody fellow did to my son-in-law? He pushed 
him like a bundle of rags into the ditch, with a single blow. 

—I am not convinced, Hajdar bey, — objected the 
other. — We also have resolute men among us, but, how 
shall I say... They seem to be too concerned about their 
personal dignity and don’t submit to discipline like the 
communists... Besides, look at these people here. — The 
man with the civilian hat whom the other had addressed 
as Mr. Eqrem screwed his mouth in disgust. — Did you 
notice their behaviour? They seemed frightened, panic- 
striken, but they have the devil in their heart. I was 
watching them from the balcony. When the boy with 
the hand grenade ran towards them, they stepped aside 
and let him pass as if by a common consent. Then, 
pretending to run after him to catch him, they created 
such a confusion that the gendarmes found it impossible 
to follow him. This is of great significance, Hajdar bey. 
Tell me, can the nation be protected under such circums- 
tances? No, my dear, no. 

Uncle Jazi had heard the phrase «that half-starved 
fellow» and did not listen to the rest. «It is surely one of 
the two» he said to himself, «but which one?» He had 
in mind Zef and Piciruku, who both answered to the 
description «half-starved fellow». 

He walked a little further towards the place where 
the last shots were heard, then he stopped to light a 

cigarette. but saw that he had left the tobacco pouch at 
home. He turned back. then changed his mind and stood 
for a moment as a man who could not decide what to do 

next. Just then a man passed near him talking as if to 
himself, but uncle Jazi heard him distinctly: «Don’t 
worry, uncle Jazi, your Piciruku gave them the slip.» 

| Uncle Jazi raised his eyes and saw the tall elegant figure 

; of Rexha in his new suit as he walked off leisurely with 
the assurance of a man who has nothing to fear. 

The old man smiled with relief and walked home 
with a light heart. 
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Chapter VIII 


The street door of Mrs. Agllai’s snug house was 
opened by itself as if drawn by an invisible hand from 
within. Alert pushed it lghtly to close it without 
making noise and, being sure that nobody had seen him, 
he ran to the small door in the wall that divided Agllai’s 
yard from that of the neighbour’s villa where the 
«illegals» held their meetings. 

As always when illegals were expected, Agllai stood 
by the small door to make sure that it was latched on 
both sides after the last arrival. So, if anything went 
wrong, she could say that neighbours had locked the 
door on their side when they left, and that she did not 
know what was going on in their house. 

Mrs. Agllai was not very old; her hair had only 
lately began to turn gray. But the black dress and the 
black shawl she always wore, the narrow forehead, the 
pronounced cheekbones, and the wrinkles crisscrossing 
her face made her look much older than she was. 

— Straight as a candle, always on your post, mother 
Agllai, — Alert greeted her with a smile. 

— What can I do? Such was my lot, — she replied 
coldly. 

— Are the comrades in? 

— Yes. Where else can they be? 

Alert noticed a change in her manner and looked at 
her more attentively. Her face was paler than usual. 

— You seem worried. Has anything been annoying 
you? 

—I am worried and I am scared, — she replied. — 
Let me tell you frankly. You find my house very 
convenient; whenever you are in trouble you come 
straight to mother Agllai. But I also have a body and 
soul, like everybody else. The Germans are searching 
all the houses; if they find out what I am doing they 
will show no mercy for me. 
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Alert had heard similiar complaints before, but 
never from people who were considered closely linked 
with the movement. «How is it possible?» he said to 
himself. «Either something has happened to her or we 
do not know her well enough». He had a way with 
people and could easily understand their mood and their 
character; he could sit and speak to them telling stories, 
making jokes until he could reach the essence of the 
matter. But now he had not time to spend on such a long 
procedure. 

— Have you spoken to the comrades about it? — 
he asked with a tone which indicated that he agreed 
with her. 

— Why should I speak to them? They should see it 
for themselves. The Germans... 

The woman wanted to continue, but Alert interrupted 
her. 

— All right, I will talk to them. I will tell them 
that you want us to go... This very moment... We can 
go elsewhere. .. We won’t be as safe as here, but it doesn’t 
matter; the Party has many other like us. — He did 
not wait for her answer and walked towards the porch 
of the villa. She lowered the latch of the door and hurried 
after him. 

—Did you mean that something could happen to 
you? Jesus and Saint Mary! What are you saying? 
Wait a minute, wait! 

— Another time, mother Agllai, you see I am in a 
hurry now, — he said curtly and ran up the steps of the 


porch. 


2, 
The room upstairs had two big windows that looked 
to the east. The thin white curtains made it possible to 
watch the street without being noticed from outside. 
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Arta heard Alert’s light knocking and ran to open the 
door. 

At last, — she took a breath of relief. — We were 
counting the minutes with Zef and our «fiancé». Five 
minutes more, and you wouldn’t have found us here. 

— You would have done well to go anyway, — 
said Alert. 

— Why? Anything wrong? — the girl began to 
gather the papers she had spread on the table and on 
the couch. 

Zef also gathered his papers, put the pen in his 
pocket and got up from the table at which he had been 
working. 

Piciruku was standing behind the curtains watching 
the part of the garden that was spreading in front of the 
villa. He was wearing a white summer suit, a light blue 
shirt and a straw hat that seemed too big for his head. 
He turned to Alert with his bantering manner: 

— First you must congratulate me for my new suit 
and then scare me. You know that I am the fiance. 

— Stop joking and get ready to leave this place — 
said Alert with some irritation. Mother Agllai is in a 
dangerous mood today. Didn't you notice it? 

Arta and Zef looked inquiringly at each other and 
said that they had noticed nothing unusual. 

She is frightened, — went on Alert. — I have 
never before seen her in that state of mind. She went so 
far as to say that we are abusing her hospitality. 

— This isn’t her house, — intervened Piciruku. — 
This is an empty house with no proprietor living in it. 
Let the old woman stay in her cabin. Let her lock the 
door and nobody will bother her. As for us, we have 
solved our problem. If we can’t run away through the 
back garden and the narrow passage behind it, we 
can resist to the end. 

Alert was losing his patience with him. 

—To you everything seems too simple. I don’t 
like your way of thinking. I am telling you that this 
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could have serious consequences, first of all for you. 
I have never seen the old woman behave like this before. 
Something must have happened, and we can’t trust her 
any longer. Let us get out of here and then we shall 
see what we can do about it. 

Zef was.listening with half closed eyes. 

— What do you say about it Arta? — he asked her. 

— What can I say? — she shrugged her shoulders. 
— Mother Agllai is always unpleasant to me. She thinks 
girls should not meddle in politics. But I think Alert is 
right. and we better leave the house as soon as possible. 

— Let us go then. Uncle Jazi says «there is no smoke 
without fire». 

They seized their weapons and collected their 
papers, and then decided which way to go. They were 
ready to leave when Alert took a letter from his pocket 
and handed it to Zef. 

— Here is the letter you asked me to prepare, — he 
said. — I think the meeting can be arranged for tomorrow 
at noon at the house of that black-haired girl. We can send 
Rexha there. 

—No, — said Zef. — I must go to that meeting 
myself. I know the house and the surroundings better 
than anybody else. 

—Why don’t you take me with you? — said 
Piciruku laughing. Maybe you will need extra protection. 

Zef gave him a stern look. 

—No, it’s not necessary. I have been thinking 
about it. The Ballists won’t undertake anything rash in 
this case, it won’t be in their interests. We must only 
take measures against anything unexpected from 
outside. 

— We have already taken such measures, — said 
Alert. — I forgot to tell you that we have received some 
interesting information about the activity of some of 
these people. I will tell you about them later, — he 
added pointing at the cap he was holding in his hand. 

— The archives — smiled Arta as she crossed the 
ehreshold. 
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Agllai was waiting for them in the yard. Her pinched 
face and her troubled eyes showed that she was not 
well. 

— Are you going? —she asked with an effort, then 
her eyes closed, her knees gave in, and she collapsed 
on the ground. 

Arta caught her by the arms and tried to raise her, 
Alert lifted some water from the fountain in the hollow 
of his hand and sprinkled her face. After a while she 
opened her eyes and looked at them as if they were 
strangers. Then she held out her hand to Alert. 

—Is that you? — she asked with a scarcely audible 
voice. 

— Yes, mother. What is the matter with you? Shall 
we send for a doctor? 

— You have disappointed me, — said the old woman 
breathing with difficulty.—I am burning from inside 
and you don’t care. It is not for myself that I am worried, 
it is for the poor boy of mine who is lying in prison. 
You knew that they are going to kill him and you told 
me nothing. But there are other people who care about 
me more than you do... and they told me. 

The comrades looked at each other with surprise. 
The old woman was saying things that were not true. 
Just yesterday, despite what had happened, Zef had 
received his regular information from the prison. True, 
there had been trouble which had ended tragically 
enough. The Germans had put a provocator in a group 
of prisoners but he was soon discovered and beaten until 
he lost consciousness. The attorney had asked him the 
names of those who had beaten him, but he did not know 
them and asked for an identification parade. The 
prisoners refused to come out of their cells and the 
Germans opened fire at them killing two of them. The 
Party knew about it and issued a tract denouncing the 
cruelty of the Germans who reacted by forbidding any 
food coming to the prisoners from outside. But this had 
happened a week before and the names of the killed 
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persons were known. None of them was Agllai’s son. 
Who could have told her about it? 

— What you say is not true, mother. Someone has 
been lying to you,—dZef tried to reassure her. — You 
should not get upset for nothing for your Miti is safe 
and sound. I can bring you a letter from him if you wish. 

—It isn’t true you say? And what about those two 
who got killed? And about the German threat that they 
would kill ten others if the same thing was repeated? 
I know Miti is alive now, but for how long? I see, you 
want to hide all these things from me. 

The old woman began to tremble, her face growing 
paler than ever. 
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They put her in bed in her room, Arta stayed with 
her for some time rubbing Agllai’s hands and forehead 
and trying to make her comfortable. Agllai, who could 
not get over her dislike for the girl, murmured from 
time to time: «Thank you, my girl, go and look after 
your own affairs now. I will be all right very soon». 

—Did your disturbance come to you today or 
yesterday? — asked Arta when the old woman had got 
over her first crisis. 

—It was last night, —she replied. 

— And you were quite alone? It must have been 
awful. 


— No, I was at my daughter’s —said the woman 
and regretted it immediately. 

—At Tefta’s? — Arta did not try to conceal her 
astonishment. 

— At Tefta’s, yes. Are you surprised? Maybe you 
blame her for not breaking with her family and taking 
the road that you and your friends have taken. She isa 
reasonable woman, though she has married a muslem; 
he also is an honourable and respected man. 
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—I know him, — murmured Arta. — Who doesn’t 
know Mr. Eqrem? The papers are full of his articles every 
day. 

— You know him but you don’t know him very well, 
—said the old woman. — You haven’t spoken with him 
to see what a man he is. You only know that he talks 
and writes against you, but you don’t know that his 
soul is boiling from within for Albania and for the 
Albanian youth. But he is not so fool as to hit his head 
against a stone wall. You shall pretty soon see for 
yourself, and .... I only pray God to keep alive my boy 
two or three days more... then..., — added Agllai 
hopefully without finishing her thought. 

Arta, who had got to her feet, was staring at the old 
woman with pity and anxiety, who by now had almost 
recovered the normal colour of her face. «It is queer how 
a life can raise hopes in people’s hearts... And how 
difficult it is sometimes to make simple people see a 
simple truth», she thought. 

—I will go now, mother. My comrades are waiting 
for me, — she said regretting that she had not the courage 
to dissipate the old woman’s illusory hopes. 

Under the bushy trees that lined the street she 
joined the «fiancé» who was waiting for her in his loose 
white suit and his too big straw hat. Zef and Alert were 
walking ahead. 


Chapter 1X 


At noon the streets of the town seemed deserted. 
The heat had come too early this year and the sun was 
burning like in July. On the crossroad a lemonade vendor, 
wearing a white jacket and carrying his heavy brass 
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pitcher, was inviting customers with his high pitched 
voice: «cold lemonade, icy lemonade!» 

Arta closed the door behind her, looked cautiously 
up and down the broad Kusi street and, as she saw nobody 
but the lemonade vendor, crossed the street and entered 
the narrow alley on the opposite side. She passed the first, 
then the second door reading carefully the numbers. She 
stopped in front of the third door, and then pretending to 
look at her wristwatch, she drew from under it a small 
slip of paper on which she read: «Yellow, N.9». The 
fourth door was the one she wanted. Over the brick wall 
she could see the branches of a plum tree on which the 
elongated fruits were already taking a purple tinge. 
«This is the one», she murmured and prepared to knock, 
but seeing that the door was not completely closed, she 
pushed it open and entered. 

A tall man, who seemed to have combed his pale 
yellow hair with his fingers, was reclining in a chaise 
longue on the porch and, looking through his glasses 
towards the door, he rose slowly from the chaise longue, 
descended the three steps of the porch and asked: 

—JIs there anything I can do for you my young lady? 
— His voice was politely phlegmatic. 

Arta smiled, knowing that it helped her to break the 
ice on such occasions. 

—I am sorry to disturb you, but is this the house 
where professor Filipi lives? 

The man reached towards a pot of basils that stood 
on the balustrade of the porch, where from among the 
leaves he took a small sealed envelope and handed it to 
the girl. 

She gave him a look of gratitude and he returned it 
with a smile which he tried to make as pleasant as 
pcssible. 

—I am going, — Said the girl having secreted the 
envelope in a fold of her skirt. 

— Farewell, and give my regards to comrade Zef. 

The man followed her with his eyes until she disap- 
peared behind the door. 
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In the street, Arta heard him close the door and put 
on the latch. «A strange man», she thought, «but a very 
good one». 

Before reaching the end of the alley she heard the 
sound of an approaching car. It was an old blue «topoline» 
car, covered with rusty patches showing where the paint 
was missing, which passed along the Kusi street raising 
clouds of dust in its wake. Arta stopped a moment to 
think. She had seen that car several times during the 
past two days. either the Germans nor the mercenaries 
who guarded the corners of the main streets had ever 
tried to intercept it. «It is quite clear», she thought, «only 
quislings and spies can ride freely in such a car and at this 
time of the day.» 

She had to cross the Kusi street and walk several 
minutes before she could reach the house where she 
intended to go. But the open space before her, and the 
glaring sun would make her conspicuous. She craned her 
neck looking up and down the almost empty street and 
through the dust that still hung in the air she saw two 
men running towards the car, but it had already disap- 
peared. She looked at her watch. It was two o’clock. It 
was too risky she thought to expose herself in the white 
broad street where she could not help attracting attention. 
She retraced her steps walking along the shady side of 
the narrow street hoping to find another way to be in 
time for her appointment. At that moment a door opened 
and a small child came out whimpering; a young woman 
came running after him, her face angry, red and 
perspiring. 

— He escaped, the devil! He has learned to open the 
door by himself, — complained the woman and spanked 
the boy before letting him return to the yard, where an 
angry hen feeding her newly hatched clutches confronted 
him there and made him retreat towards his mother. 

—He is terribly troublesome, — she continued. — 
It takes all my time to look after him. I had no time even 
to cook the fish my husband sent me, and he wanted it 
for lunch. 
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— Has your husband got a job? —asked Arta. 

— Yes, he calls it a job, all it has done to him is to 
increase the number of his enemies. 

— Why? What is his job like? 

The woman seemed to regret her words; she looked 
suspiciously at the girl, then turned her eyes to the child 
which was clutching at her skirt. 

—Are you from these parts?—she asked. —I 
haven’t seen you before. 

— Yes, we live a few streets from here, — said Arta. 
Our calf has run away and I am looking for it. Is there 
no way I can cross in order to pass to the other street 
and look for it there? 

— Yes, there is. Come with me, I will show you the 
way. 
The woman led her to the back yard and showed 
her a wicket in the fence through which Arta could pass 
and reach the next street. 
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The Philosopher, a big basket full of cherries in his 
hand, was walking up and down in front of a big house 
with low hanging shelter which stood opposite the mosque. 
Seeing Arta coming from a direction he did not expect 
her, he stopped, looked around to make sure that nobody 
was watching and walked towards her. 

— You are late, — he said 

—I couldn’t help it. 

—I almost went away. I heard the clock strike two 
and then gave you five minutes more. It’s good you came. 
Here, take these five letters. One has no envelope but it 
is sealed. 

He drew from the double bottom of the basket a 
packet which he put in a brown paper sac, threw a 
handful of cherries to conceal the packet and handed it 
to the girl. 
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Arta watched his deft movements with amusement, 
but when she saw his bare feet all in cracks, covered 
with dark red crusts and dust, a feeling of pity 
and motherly love made her stretch her hands and she 
felt an irresistible impulse to draw him to herself and kiss 
him, but he pushed her hand away. 

— Go now, comrade, what are you waiting for? — he 
said a voice which he intended to sound stern and 
manly. 

— All right, dear, I am going,—she said gently. 

The boy turned around and walked off towards the 
Kusi street. 

«Fine cherries, sweat cherries!» he cried as he plunged 
into the dust and heat of the Kusi street. 

When Arta reached the Bardhyl street the clock 
struck three. 

A light breeze was rising, and she felt with pleasure 
its cool breath on her cheeks. At the crossroad with the 
Bami street (she preferred the name «Bami» to the new 
name «count Ciano» the italians had given it), the cry of 
the lemonade vendor on her right reminded her that she 
was very thirsty. She passed the tip of her tongue 
over her lips and felt them dry and numb as if covered 
with tinfoil. This brought to her mind the chocolate 
factory at which her father had been working. Poor 
father! His life ended so _ tragically. He had been 
neither a partisan nor an illegal worker, and yet they 
had shot him. She would never forget that black July 
morning of 1941 when they let her see him only an 
hour before the execution. He appeared calm, even 
smiling. but when the guardian came to take her away, 
he stretched out his hands through the bars, drew her 
to himself and burst into tears... 

Arta shook her head as if to drive the horrible 
sight away from her memory and quickening her pace 
she walked briskly on. 

There were few people in the street. About a 
hundred metres further she turned to the left into a 
blind alley. 
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Zef heard the street door being closed and looked 
through the window in the yard. 

— You are late,—he whispered to Arta from the 
low window. 

She answered him with a smile, set the paper bag 
on the branch of a tree and ran to the well beside the 
wall. She raised the full pail to her lips and drank as if 
she meant to drink up the whole pail. When she entered 
the room, her sunken eyes that had lost their usual 
brightness, her pale face, her hair in disorder and her 
dress covered with dust told him how tired she was. 

— What is the matter with you? Has anything hap- 
pened to you? — he asked as he took the letters she was 
holding out to him. 

The girl took a towel and began to wipe her face. 

— Nothing in particular, or rather a series of funny 
incidents. Thank god I’m good at running, — she said, 
while he was opening one of the letters. 

—Go on, I am listening, —he urged her. 

— Well, I feared one thing and ran into another. 
I had just left the young pioneer and entered the first 
narrow street, when a sergeant of the gendarmery 
lurched from a door, his cap over one eye, holding his 
rifle by the barrel like a cane. Upon seeing me he 
stopped and stared at me. I continued to walk, but he 
followed me smiling with a leer and said: «Wait a 
minute, why all this hurry?» It was then that I noticed 
he was drunk, «What do you want? I asked him sternly. 
«Nothing, only to tell you that I like you». I quickened 
my steps into a smart run but he would not leave me. 
«Sergeant Noga likes you very much» he said to me and 
tried to catch me. I pushed aside his hand. looked at him 
as sternly as I could and said: «Keep off, you! Do you 
know who I am?» I saw that he was taken aback, but 
still he would not let me go. «Who are you? Are you 
the major’s daughter?» «No, IT am his niece, but it is 
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much the same thing, I am one of his family.» He tried 
to straighten up, still swaying, and began to apologize: 
«I am sorry, miss, | mistook you for another girl I know, 
excuse me, in Christ’s name!» Just when I felt relieved 
that I had got rid of one danger I ran into another. At 
the crossroad of the Bami street and the Bardhy! street, 
in front of Qazim Mulleti’s house, I saw a small crowd 
and that «topolino» car. There were five or six Ballists 
around it and there was Raid Mata with them brandish- 
ing his machine-gun and shouting: «I will show them, 
the bastards, they will find out very soon who I am!» I 
wondered what could have happened but there was 
nobody whom I could ask. 

— I will tell you what happened, — said Zef laughing. 
— But first sit down, you look exhausted. 

Arta sat dawn on a chair and began to recover from 
the excitement, but she still looked tired. 

— Have you had anything to eat? There is a dish 
of potatoes and meat on the kitchen stove. Alert and I 
have been feasting like agas. 

— Thank you,— she said brightening. — Has Alert 
been here? ‘ 

— Yes, he has. But it did not go smoothly with him 
either. 

— Why, what happened? — Her eyes took a frightened 
look. She put her hands over her face and instinctively 
got to her feet. 

— Wait a minute. Don’t get upset before I tell you 
all. Alert was with Rexha and Piciruku in the house of a 
fruiterer when the house was surrounded. But they 
escaped just in time... It was Raid Mata with his hounds, 
who had surrounded the house, and as he failed to catch 
the «bastards», he flew into the rage in which you have 
seen him, you see. 

The girl’s face brightened again. — So Alert is 
safe, — she said with a sigh of relief. 

— Yes, Alert... and Rexha and Piciruku too, eh? 
Don’t those two count the same as Alert? — Zef said 
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Arta blushed. 

— Now you better tell me what happened to you 
next, — said Zef noticing her confusion and trying to 
put her at her ease. : 

— Then I turned back and walked down the same 
narrow street but there again was that drunken sergeant, 
this time arm in arm with another sergeant; they were 
followed by four or five gendarmes and some civilians 
walking in a disorderly group. The first sergeant was 
telling loudly to his friend about his encounter with «the 
major’s niece», but when he saw me he changed the 
subject. «You will come to my house for lunch, Braho,» 
he said. «No, no, you must come to me; today I have some 
fine trout from Pogradec. Then we can talk about that 
ruffian who lives opposite my house. He is a sly dog, you 
know. He pretends to be a learned man, quiet and 
peaceful, but he is one of the worst communists». I 
guessed that he was talking about professor Filipi. I 
had just been at his house and he gave me a letter for 
you. Here it is»» She drew from the fold of her skirt the 
small envelope and handed it to Zef. — He must be a 
fine man. He sends you his regards. But he must be in 
real danger. That sergeant has his eyes on him. I wanted 
to go back and warn him but I could not go through 
that crowd of gendarmes. So I took the first narrow 
passage 1o the right. The sergeant, noticing that I was 
trying to avoid him, must have suspected that I had 
been pulling his leg when I told him I was the major’s 
niece, because he called after me: «Hey, you girl, wait 
a moment!» I had no choice but to dart away and I ran 
even after they were out of sight... 

Zef stood listening looking at a photo in which 
Arta and Alert were seen drawing water from the well 
and watering the flowers. 

— Very good Arta. You are a brave girl. I congratulate 
you. Now go to the kitchen where you will find 
grandmother. eat well and try to get some rest. 

—I can’t rest now. I have to warn professor Filipi, 
— she said. 
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—lLeave that to me, I will take care of it. J am 
expecting a visit right now, but immediately after that 
I will send word to the professor. 

Arta got to her feet, but she felt slightly faint and 
leaned her hand on the table to support herself. 

— This is a_ fine photo, — remarked Zef, — but 
there is something not quite right about it. You seem 
rather sad, both of you. 

— That is true, — replied Arta thoughtfully. — but 
if you read the inscription at its back you will know 
why: the date is April 1939. 
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Having sent Arta to the kitchen, Zef sat down to 
read the letters she had brought him. The first letter 
was typewritten single-space on a very thin sheet of 
paper. His eyes brightened as he read the good news. 

Zef raised his eyes to the photo of Arta and Alert 
and made a gesture as if he meant to say to them: «You 
can cheer up now». 

He read the letter twice. Then he unsealed the 
second one, the one without envelope. It was written 
with a pencil and was full of spelling errors. Its author 
could not have finished more than two grades of the 
elementary school and had hardly any respect for gram- 
matical rules. The letter was signed «Plaku» (the old man). 
It mentioned a certain «gentleman» who had recently 
come from the south and was living in a private house 
in the Lapraka suburb. He pretended to be a sympathizer 
of the Party but was receiving at his house all sorts of 
personalities connected with the present government, 
including Mehdi bev Frashéri. The author suspected foul 
play intended and thought that the Party should look 
mato) ie 

Zef had frequently received information of this kind 
about many of the nationalists with whom the Party had 
instructed him to try to reach some understanding. He 
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even knew some of them personally and was soon going 
to meet their representatives at “mira Velo’s house. ‘then 
he thought about the author of the letter, that «Plaku», 
and about many others who like him were anxious to 
warn the Party against hypocrites and traitors... 

He opened a tnird letter. 1t was a report ot a meeting. 
Aller a short survey of the political situation, the letter 
gave a Summary of the discussions. 

«'‘he meeting toak note ot the absence of comrade 
Shtéllunga, arrested yesterday by the Germans, and 
decided io expel him irom the Party because he had not 
resisted like a communist...» 

‘the letter almost dropped Zef from his hand. 
«Shtellunga, unable to resist? Impossible!» he thought 
and jotted down a note on the margin of the letter. Then 
he read the part dealing with the personal activities of 
some of the members of the cell: 

«Pega. — Has called the meeting cf women sympa- 
thizers, Two of them, presumably frightened by the house 
controls, declared that they were ready to help in any 
other way but would no longer come to meetings, at 
least for some time... At a ftuneral she has spoken to 
the condoling visitors about the National-liberation war... 
Has been collecting money, clothing and some ammuni- 
tion... Has regularly distributed the leaflets, but needs 
more 

Kongjelli. — Has been working with his educational 
group. ‘They look a bit shaken but don't shirk their duties. 
One of them a student, asked permission to go to Shkodra. 
It was refused because he had no sound reasons for 
leaving Tirana. In spite of that he went... Some of those 
who consider themselves exposed demanded to be enlisted 
us purtisans and be sent to the mountains. 

Radi: — He kept regular contact with the four persons 
assigned to him. One of them reports having scen the 
father of a partisan talking with major Jahja’s servant. 
A nurse, a certain Evgjenia, is a frequent visitor of the 
major’s house. He has been told by a friend that comrade 
Zcef knows all about this nurse, but he refused to tell him 
who «Zel»was... 
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Lubinoti: Reports the incident of the Dibra street, 
_~where a comrade pushed major Jahja into the ditch; it is 
being commented with great sympathy and people expect 
a communiqué on it... Particular appeals should be made 
to university students... The house controls have been 
a hindrance, but the sympathizers continue to collect 
aid in the form of money, clothing, and ammunition. 
Contributions are offered even by people who are not 
known as sympathizers, for example by Rexhep Aga, 
whose son is a member of the Balli Kombétar... As for 
Shtéllunga, Labinoti is of the same opinion that he should 
be expelled, but he regrets because he knows him very 
well and cannot imagine how he could have surren- 
dered without resisting. Perhaps the Party should look 
deeper into this matter... Labinoti reports that two of 
the thirty sympathizers of his group were arrested... He 
demands that the Party should investigate on the case 
of a certain Ismail who has disappeared, and they know 
nothing about him at his home... 

The report ended with an appeal by Neptune, the 
responsible of the cell, for more efforts, particularly now 
when «we are at the threshold of the final victory of the 
National-liberation War.» 

The last letter came from the prison. Comrade Bregu, 
the responsible of the communist cell of the prison, was 
writing about the heroic stand of the communists in the si- 
{uation created a week ago by the Germans. Then he spoke 
about an action which the communists of the prison intend- 
ed to undertake with outside help. «It is risky but it can be 
reached through a tunnel. The sergeant happens to be a 
friend of Piciruku and is quite willing to help us and 
even if our hopes were not very great, we must try it 
at all costs. Please consider this project and decide as 
soon as possible because this matter is urgent.» 

Then Bregu gave the following information: 1) the 
day before yesterday they brought Shtéllunga, who had 
been tortured cruelly but had withstood like a hero. ‘The 
fact that he was captured alive surprised us at first, but 
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then we learned how it had happened. I will write to 
you in details about it later. Now I can only tell you 
that he had been betrayed, and he suspects a candidate- 
member to have done it, a certain Ismail, who had 
accompained him and had succeeded in eScaping under 
suspicious circumstances. The action I mentioned above 
becomes all the more urgent now, since Shtellunga may 
be executed at any time; 2) Yesterday they released 
Miti, the candidate-member you know. We knew no- 
thing about it and Miti himself seemed _ genuinely 
surprised. Surely his release must have come through the 
intercession of some «big fish». They say that he was 
given permission to meet his mother in jail who has 
had another fit of insanity. This may or may not be 
true. As far as his conduct in jail is concerned, it has 
been quite satisfactory. 
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Late in the afternoon, after the premature midday 
heat, people began to come out into the streets. Most of 
them were walking akwardly along the _ sidewalks, 
keeping their eyes to the ground as if afraid to look at 
each other. Only the military and the armed civilians 
made a pretence of bravery. In the middle of the street, 
moving like automatons, walked in pairs the guards of 
the feldgendarmerie. Their grey steel helmets and the 
head plaques suspended over their chests inspired awe. 
People avoided them whenever it was possible. The noisy 
bands of Ballists and Zogists were also feared and hated 
as nruch. They usually walked in small groups, wearing 
all kinds of uniforms. They entered the shops staring 
at the peaceful citizens or smiling significantly to their 
acquaintances, and nobody failed to recognize them by 
their attitude and their characteristic caps. 

A truck or a horse carriage would pass from time 
to time. 
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Black flocks of crows flew from one roof to another, 
from one tree to another. The Philosopher was standing 
in the yard of the mosque watching a big flock which had 
settled among the branches of the cypress trees. Their 
cackle reminded him of the groups of Ballists he had 
just seen in the «Berlin» café. 

He entered the café to have a look at the customers 
and had stayed there inside longer than usual. He was 
even surprised that the waiter did not sent him away. 
In his basket, strapped on a leather belt suspended from 
his neck, instead of cherries he had salted almonds which 
were particularly delicious to those who drank becr or 
raki in the evening. He walked silently and almost 
unnoticed from one table to another pretending to be 
offering his almonds to the customers but attentively 
listened to their conversation. At one table he noticed a 
fat man drinking in the company of four other Ballists; 
he was talking loudly and every now and then wis 
Shouting to the waiter: «bring five bottles more. I pay!» 
«Drink, boys, drink. It is the most sensible thing we can 
do tonight. Tomorrow we are going to do our sacred 
duty, and god only knows...» He stopped suddenly as 
if frightened by what he was going to say, then continued: 
«But no, we shall come back again, | assure you. We 
have the Germans with us, and you know what. that 
means. This time we will see the end of the communists, 
you have Galip bey Frakulla’s word for it. Waiter, bring 
five more bottles!» 

«Galip bey Frakulla», the Philosopher repeated to 
himself. «He is no different from what I had imagined.» 

Other groups were talking al other tables about «the 
sacred duty to nationalism», about the Germans who 
had come to «save the nationalists», about the communists 
«whose fate was sealed». But there was little coherence 
in their talk. 

— We shall fight to the end! — said one. 

— It’s easy to say it but not to put it into practice. 
I tell you... said another. 
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—I am with Mit’hat bey and ready to do whatever 
he orders. 

— Why, what about Abaz Kupi, isn’t he good enough? 
— asked angrily another from a neighbouring table. 

—I don’t say he isn’t good enough, my friend. I 
only said that I am ready to die for Mit’hat bey. As for 
you, you are free to die for whomever you like, even 
for Abdurrahman Krosi. 

— Wait till I tell the captain about it. 

— Tell major Ficht if you think the captain isn’t 
enough. 

— What! — An officer rushed threateningly at the 
civilian who had dared mention lightly the name of the 
German major. — What did you say? Do you know what 
I can do to you. you dirty swine! Hold your er age you 
bloody drunkard! 

The officer put on his cap and rushed out. 

The others gathered around the table of the offender 
and began to reprove him for having crossed none other 
than captain Kasimati, Hajdar bey’s son and the favourite 
of the Kommandature. 

On his way home the «Philosopher» frequently stopped 
to look at flowers. to chase a butterfly, to follow the 
flight of a bird, talking to himself, gesticulating, hum- 
ming fragments of tunes. He was in sight of his house 
now, the small cabin huddled at the foot of the St. 
Prokop hill. right under the Elbasan road. His mother 
would be waiting for him. and he had so many things 
to tell her. They never talked about the cherries or the 
almonds he was selling. There were so many other things 
{0 discuss ahout. Lately a noticeable change had come over 
his mother and if was certainly due to her new position 
she was having among the comrades. Didn't he feel the 
same when he was first admitted to the Young Pioncer 
organization ? 

One thing worried him still. His father. Could if be 
frue what the other people were saying about him? Why 
didn’t Arta and” Alert tell him “the trath’?: —. 
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Chapter xX 


Reaching the turning on the road at the foot of the 
St. Prokop Hill, the philosopher saw his mother gathering 
the washing she had hung out on the line to dry. She 
frequently stopped her work to look towards the road. 

The boy could understand her anxiety. She had good 
reasons to worry, with all the house controls that were 
going on, the frequent shots heard from beyond the hill, 
the young people going one after the other to the 
mountains... Nekije knew how keen her boy was on 
joining the partisans at Peza despite his age. He would 
think nothing of leaving her alone... That is why when 
she saw him coming with his empty basket a thrill ran 
through her and shook off all her fears, leaving her 
smiling happily at the sight of the only joy in her life. 

— My dear you came back at last, — she said dropping 
her washing and coming out to meet him. The cat also 
jumped down from the window and ran to rub its furry 
flanks against his legs, purring blissfully and holding its 
tail upright. 

— Yes, Mother, — he replied as he hung the basket 
on a Stake of the fence and walked towards the house 
careful not to tread on the cat. 

His mother followed him carrying her washing in 
her arms and looking affectionately at his dusty feet and 
the thin neck sticking up from the collar of his sweat 
soaked shirt. 

— Where have you been all this time? — she asked. 
— I was scared to death... Anyhow, now you are back 
again, so you will take a good wash and then we shall 
have a real feast; we have a leg of lamb for supper. 

— Lamb? Where did you get it? 

— It is my secret. 

—I won’t eat it if you don’t tell me. 

— All right. Your father has sent it. 

His joy seemed to vanish all of a sudden. He kicked 
al the cat and stood staring vacantly towards the hill. 
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— What is the matter? Aren’t you glad that your 
father has not forgotten us? 


— No, I am not glad, — he replied dejectedly. 

— Now listen to me and let me explain everything. 
J have received word from the Party that father has never 
been with the traitors and that he has joined the partisans. 
And all the ugly things we have heard about him had 
been spread by that low unscrupulous scoundrel. 

— By whom? — asked the boy still unconvinced. 

— You don’t know him, my boy, and I wish you 
never meet him. But I will tell you all; now you are big 
enough to understand. 

The woman’s mood had visibly changed. Though still 
young and cheerful by nature, the wrinkles round her 
eyes and her mouth showed the deep pain that she had 
for so long been keeping hidden in her heart. 

— Yes. I will tell you all, — she said, — but first 
you must eat your supper. 


Having washed himself and changed into newly 
washed linen, the boy sat down to eat while his mother 
watched him thinking how to begin her pitiful story. 
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When people asked Nekije Talo who she was and 
where she come from, she avoided the answer trying to 
change the conversation. Not that her parents had done 
anything shameful, but she did not know who they were. 
She only knew that until the age of seventeen she had 
been a servant in the big white house of Galip bey Frakulla 
and even now, alter fifteen years, she could not forget 
the wicked eyes of the old lady of the house, nor the 
beatiful bey’s wife from whom she had never heard a 
kind word. The bey’s only son, too, the pale rickety boy 
who was never hungry, to whom Nekije had been a nurse 
until he was fen years of age, never came out of her 
memory. But the worst of all had been Galip bey himself. 


. 
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He had been a handsome boy in his youth they said and 
he treated well his servants and his peasants until the 
birth of his boy. But after that he had changed completely. 
Even with Nekije he had behaved kindly until she was 
seventeen and had often taken her defense against his 
mother or his wife. 

Things changed when she reached at seventeen 
because despite her hard life she had grown by now into a 
fine young girl and attracted attention of others though 
dressed in her shabby clothes. The bey began to treat her 
with particular attention. 

He spoke to her kindly, telling her that he would 
find a good husband for her, complimenting her on her 
beautiful eyes and her fresh healthy complexion. .. Nekije 
would become crimson on such occasions, realising 
intuitively that there was something wrong with the bey’s 
unusual courtesy. One day he gave her the news: «I have 
found a husband for you. Nekije», he said. A good husband. 
You know Ferik, the man who works at my brick-kiln. 
He is five or six vears older than you but that doesn’t 
matter. I will arrange for vou to have vour own thatch 
cabin. somewhere near my house... And then... well... 
vou are frown up enough now to see what I mean...» 
The bey was looking at her with unhidden lust and even 
attempted to put his arm round her waist, but his move- 
ment scared her and she ran away with a feeling of fear, 
disgust and extreme shame. 

The wedding was fixed for two months later. Ferik 
was now working at the olive oil mill, nearer to the bey’s 
house; he often met Nekije and exchanged an occasional 
word with her, but only about matters regarding his work. 
Nekije was favourably impressed by his deep even voice 
and by the force with which he lifted the heavy sacs of 
olives and handled the machines of the mill! 

They fitted for Nekije a wedding dress from an old 
gown of her mistress. Ferik bought a new tacked and a 
pair of trousers from the fown market in Lushnja, and 
they were ready for the wedding which was to take place 
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next Thursday. Nekijecould still remember the hapiness 
she felt at the tnought that soon she would have a true 
companion in her life, a person with whom she could freely 
share her thoughts, her joys and sorrows and, as far as 
she could judge from the few words she had exchanged 
with him, Ferik seemed to be an honest, just and a steady 
young man, who would do nothing to make life difficult 
for her. But the thought of Galip bey drove away the 
smile from her face and the hope for a decent life that 
had begun to bud in her heart. At such moments she 
felt as if a heavy weight oppressed her chest. 

It happened on Wednesday, one day before the inten- 
ded wedding. The young mistress with her son had gone 
to Krutje to the wedding of a nephew. where the 
festivities had begun a week before. Galip bey also was 
going to the wedding but had put it off for the evening. 
Only the old lady had remained at home. It was December 
anda strong north wind was blowing. Nekije was doing 
the room which her mistress had left topsy-turvy before 
leaving. The big mirror on the wall gave her the idea to 
try and see how she looked in her new wedding dress. 
She put it on and was standing before the mirror when 
Galip bey appeared at the door. 

— You look fine, my little darling, it is a pity to let 
that yokel take your maidenhood. 

His appearance was so unexpected that she cried 
out in fright and retreated to a corner. 

— Keep quiet, you silly girl, you know you can’t 
refuse me anything, — he said and reached out his 
hands to get hold of her. 

With a quick movement she gave him a slip and 
dashed through the door into the yard, running as [ast 
as she could towards the olive oil mill. 

Seeing her running, her hair dishevelled, her face 
pale, Ferik darted towards her to see what had happened. 

— What is the matter with you? Speak. Has anything 
happened? he asked. He was really upset to see her in 
that state and there was sorrow mixed with irritation in 
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his voice. She looked at him with her eyes expressing 
despair, fear and doubt whether she could rely on him 


for protection. 
— Out with it! What has frightened you? I am here 


now; you can count on me, — he said to give her courage. 
— Save me if you want me for wife. It is the bey! 
— The bey? 


— Yes. It is an old story, — she sad and told him all 
about Galip Bey’s attempts, making an effort to overcome 
her shame, and keeping her eyes to the ground. 

Ferik was stunned by her words and especially by | 
her face which spoke better than her words. He was 
boiling with indignation, at the same time deeply moved 
by the confidence the poor orphan was showing him. 

—Is he still there, the devil? — he asked. 

— Yes, but he is about to start for Krutje. 


Ferik looked around as if trying to find something. 
It was getting dark. The sky was covered with clouds 
and a heavy rain could be expected. He stood thinking 
for a while then said resolutely: 

— Let us run away. There is no other way. 

— Yes, let us run away, dear. — For a moment she 
repented the word «dear», but to him it was another 
proof of her affection and her trust in him... 

Nearly fifteen years had passed since that night. 
and every year had brought new hardships to the life 
they had chosen to live together, a life full of uncertainties 
and disappointments, but they had been happy in each 
other’s company and it had helped them to face with 
courage every new difficulty. Galip bey had spread the 
word that a «ruffian» had raped his orphan servant and 
had sworn to take his revenge. In the first months and 
years they could find no place to settle down, so great 
was the influence of Galip bey’s anger. At first he found | 
work at the port of Vlora. then at the Selenica mines. 
then they went to Konispol. but even there Galip bey’s 
long arm reached them. Then they tried Korga, where 
they stayed several months, then Elbasan where liltie : 
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Tafil was born to them, bringing together with the joy 
of having a son new difficulties to them and to their 
existence. 


Finally they came to Tirana, and for nine years nobody 
had disturbed them. By dressing himself like a Tirana 
peasant, Ferik had done different kinds of jobs and Nekije 
did the washing of some rich families, always careful 
to keep her identity secret. She had even made _ use of 
the Muslim relic, of wearing the veil though it was 
against her taste. 

The struggle that the Party was waging against the 
beys and the traitors had given them new hopes and they 
had both thrown their lot with it. Even their little boy 
had been helpful and ‘his help was highly appreciated even 
by some well-known communists. It was lucky that neither 
the boy nor his parents had _ hitherto suffered any 
serious consequence. Only the ugly rumours recently 
spread about Ferik had embittered the hearts of Nekije 
and her boy. In March, Ferik had gone to Lushnja to a 
friend for a loan of grain and for a whole month they had 
had no word from him. It was natural for the mother and 
her son to be worried and even to fear a serious misfortune. 
The fact was that Ferik had been recognized in Lushnja 
by some Ballists who at first wanted to shoot him outright, 
but their commander had intervened. «I have order to 
spare your life if you sign a declaration against the com- 
munists and accept to join us as a soldier of the «Balli 
Kombétar», he had said. To save his life, Ferik had pre- 
tended to accept. The Philosopher had heard about it 
five days later and the news had been a terrible shock 
for both mother and son. and yet they could not entirely 
believe it. 

But a few days ago a young man brought her some 
news which greatly surprised her. «The day after tomorrow 
you must come to the meeting of our cell in which you 
will be proposed for a candidate member of the Party», 
he had said to her appointing also the hour and place of 
the meeting. 
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Nekije heard this news with a frozen heart; of 
course, she could not be admitted since her husband 
was a soldier of the Balli. But when she explained to 
the young man what had happened to her husband, he 
only laughed and said: 

— It is a shame! Who has been lying to you? 

— Everybody says so. 

Who, everybody? Don’t you know what he did to 
them? Nobody asked him to sign any decleration. The 
man who recognized him knew that their chief Galip 
bey had an old account with him and would be glad to 
settle it there and then. So they tied his hands and sent 
him under escort to the chief. But on the way he managed 
to free his hands, grabbed the machine-gun from one of 
the escort and killed them all. He must be a very strong 
man. Then, with the machine-gun and all the cartridges 
and grenades he could carry, he joined the partisans at 
Darsi; from there he passed to Peza, and now he is safe 
and sound, a very good fighter of the «Dajti» battalion. 
Here, it is some money he is sending to you, fifty francs 
he has been keeping all this time, he knew how short 
of money you were... So now you know how the truth is 
and I am sure no bad thoughts will trouble your sleep 
any more. 

Nekije was so overcome with joy that she could not 
find words to thank the young man. She could only hold 
his hand with both her hands and look at him with 
full of gratitude. 

When the man had gone, she ran to the shops. where 
she bought sugar, oil and a leg of lamb: then she prepared 
the supper and waited with a light heart her boy to 
come. 

Nekije’s story was narrated in a clear and simple 
manner. but its particulars had aroused the boy’s vivid 
imagination. The story continued long after he had finished 
his supper. but he stood listening charmed by the various 
episodes his mother told him. and his fancy gave them 
new colour and exaggerated dimensions. He could see the 
old lady of the big white house like a wicked old witch 
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pestering the orphan girl, the arrogant beauty of the 
plumb young mistress with her heartless black 
eyes, the fat Galip bey riding on his white horse and 
trempling everything before him: old men, women, 
ragged children. Then he saw his mother, wild eyed, young 
and beautiful, her black hair steaming over her shoulders, 
running like a deer towards the big powerful man who 
was her only hope of protection. 

The «Philosopher» stood deep in thoughts after his 
mother had finished her story. He could not wipe out of 
his mind the man who had been the principal cause of 
his mother’s sufferings. He was trying to compare the 
image of the man she had been describing with the man 
he had seen at Berlin cafe. 

— You know, Mother, — he said slowly. — I have 
seen that man you were talking about. 

— Whom, Galip bey? 

— Yes, I saw him today at Berlin cafe. 

—It is impossible. He can’t be here, — she said. 

— But I saw him, I assure you. Don’t they call him 
Galip bey Frakulla? 

Nekija stared at him with astonishment and fear. 

— Then it must be him the man you have seen, — 
she said in despair. 

— You shouldn't worry, Mother, — said the Philo- 


sopher giving her courage. — I need only to tell the 
comrades and they will settle account with him in no 
time. He is a traitor... Then father is a partisan, isn’t 


he? What do you fear? 

His words seemed to calm down her fears. She stood 
thoughtful for a while looking at him. He was right. 
She was no. longer the poor orphan girl who had 
nobody to defend her. And that man was no longer the 
same Galip bey of the past whose inhuman whims were 
obeyed unquestioningly. Now she had so many young 
people up on whose loyalty she could rely. And as for 
Galip bey, he must have plenty to worry about, he had 
to think of his own safety. . 

She raised her head and a smile appeared on her 
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lips. Then she took the boy in her arms and whispered 


lovingly: 
— My darling little son!... My dear «Philosopher!». 


Chapter XI 


The whole night Tirana was swarming with trucks 
and tanks roaring with a loud noise through the streets 
of the town and departing at last in two main directions: 
towards Durrés and towards Elbasan. The town lights 
were kept burning throughout the night, but Zef knew 
that it had no connection with the usual house controls 
so he kept on working undisturbed. 

Arta, who had been working in the secret recess 
between the two walls in the basement, had come up 
into the room and was sleeping on the couch. 

Zef took off his jacket and wrapped it round her 
shoulders careful not to awake her. but she opened her 
eyes: 
— Has the time come? — she asked. 

— No, you haven’t slept enough. Try to get some 
sleep.. 
The girl fell sound asleep again, almost instantly 

After about an hour Zef put his ear against the wall 
by the fireplace and, hearing no sound, lifted the trap 
door and called Kopani. Kopani appeared, his face and 
hands blackened by the printing ink. 

— Why did you stop? — Zef asked. 

— Something has gone wrong with the new machine. 
Iam not familiar with this type. The ink runs all over 
the tracts and they come out unreadable. 

Then me must ask Arta to help you. 

Arta woke and starting up into a sitting posture she 
Said: 
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—I know what is wrong with the cyclostyle. You 
must tighten the handle, right under the main handle 
of the wheel. 

After a while the machine resumed its work and 
they heard Kopani call cheerfully: «It is all right now». 
Zef lowered slowly the trap door. 

Arta laid down again, and Zef sat down on a chair 
leaning his head on the window in an attempt to get 
some rest. 
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But sleep refused to come to him. Too many different 
thoughts were racing through his mind. He was worried 
about the letter he had sent to Toja by the messenger 
Veli and had got no answer. Could anything have hap- 
pened to the messenger? Could the letter have fallen in 
the enemy’s hands? He had mentioned Emira Velo in 
it, but it did not matter. But he had written also things 
that could do some harm. Well, that could not be helped 
now. 

He sat down to write again but his thoughts did not 
let him continue. The Germans had achieved some 
results in their latest controls. They had _ arrested 
Shtéllunga... Then they had freed Agllai’s son... And 
that Ismail, the candidate suspected by Shtéllunga, 
could he be a traitor? The comrades from the prison did 
not say anything about him. And Miti, Agllai’s boy? 

The cocks began to crow. Arta stirred in her sleep. 
The day was just dawning. 
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Chapter II 


Emira Velo turned the leaf of the calendar andread: — 
i3 Maggio. Santa Emma vergine». With her chin in her 
hands and both elbows on the table she looked musingly | 
at the black letters. 

«Oh dear, how times change!» she sighed sadly 
recalling the May of 1941 when she first met Emma — 
Gentile in Florence. 

Then her thoughts drifted to signor Anselmo, whom 
she had known earlier, and to his wife Cecilia, a lady 
in her forties with perfect manners who never failed to 
express her sympathy for Albania and its people. She 
even deplored the events of April, the 7th, 1939, but 
blamed for themthe political circumstances which had 
forced Mussolini to do what he did, but she was convinced 
that in the very near future Albania would find its way 
towards an independent development as soon as_ the 
international situation got back to normal, and then neither 
Italy nor any other great power would interfere in 
Albania’s internal affairs. 

Signor Anselmo, who had spent much of his life 
in Albania and knew its people, readily agreed with his 
wife’s views. He could understand the state of mind of 
those Albanians who did not approve of Italy’s occupation 
of the country. In his opinion, it was regrettable that 
most of the Italians who had come to Albania in the 
wake of the occupation were fanatical fascists who knew 
nothing about the noble character of that small nation, 
about its history and traditions, about the natural 
intelligence of its people, thus their arrogant conduct 
irritated the people. 

When talking about these things, signor Anselmo 
would lean from time to time towards Emira and whisper 
to her: «Don’t be surprised at what my wife and I are 
saying. By and by you will come to know us better.» 

And indeed. although he and his wife had benefited 
from fascist regime and had nothing against the fascist 
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«ideology», they found much to criticize in the behaviour 
of many of the fascist high functionaries, who had drawn 
fascism away from its original course. Mussolini himself 
was rather to be pitied than hated. He had begun his 
campaign with the best intentions, but his comrades had 
led him astray. On this point donna Cecilia did not 
agree with her husband. «A good charioteer does not let 
the horses take the chariot where they Jike, if he knows 
how to use his reins and his whip», she said on one 
occasion. 

— That is how you see it, — he replied. — But 
here we have not the unusual case when the driver 
rides with a loose rein and the horses run wild... 

In his youth signor Anselmo had been a friend of 
Mussolini, when they had both been moderate socialists, 
not like the wild Russian socialists, whom the misery of 
the people obliged them to make their terrible revolution 
which had led to the still more terrible civil war and the 
intervention. «Socialism must triumph not through 
bloodshed and revolution but through a gradual process 
of revolutionary enlightenment», he concluded. 

Since 1940, when she first met inspector Gentile, 
Emira was favourably impressed by his political views, 
which did not differ much from those held at that time 
by her brother and Mr. Bardhi and now by mister Me¢e. 
He was so polite and careful not to hurt other pcople’s 
feelings; he was a highly cultured gentleman. And how 
well he used to describe Italy’s artistic heritage! Emira 
still kept some of the small souvenirs he and his sister 
had sent to her, one of which was that calendar with the 
fine reproductions of Milan’s cathedral, Leonardo’s «La 
Gioconda», scenes from Naples, from Florence, which 
brought to her memories the sights she had enjoyed 
herself. But: 


«Non c’e maggior dolore che ricordarsi 
dei tempi felici nella miseria...» 


Things had greatly changed for Emira Velo since 
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those unforgettable happy days. How right had been 
Dante when speaking of the great pain that the memory 
of past happiness brings to us in days of misery. Gone 
were now the dreams and hopes she had once nourished 
as a daughter of a patriotic family, liberal and cultured. 
Could it be possible that everything would end as Qemal 
Orhanaj had predicated? 

Qemal! His name was not simply the painful memory 
of an unfortunate love. It meant much than that. Her 
conscience told her that it was her childish pride and 
stubborness that had driven him away from her to the 
opposite camp where he had found his death. It was an 
end that she had never thought of. She had been convinced 
that their quarrel, provoked by insignificant political 
disagreements, would be temporary and they would 
easily patch it up. 

But now it was too late. Her brother had told her 
that Qemal had been killed last January, not realising 
the pain he was causing her, not knowing how much 
she loved the poor boy. 

If Qemal had been alive, she could attempt a 
conciliation, she could arrange a meeting for him with 
Mithat Frashéri, or with Mr. Mece, who was more 
reasonable... «It is strange how things change,» she said 
to herself. «It was a time when Mit’hat bey would not 
deign to sit down and talk with the communists. Now 
it is they who don’t care to talk with him nor with his 
party. And he is obliged to delegate others to plead for 
an understanding with the communists. Unbelievable!» 

«The big river may swell and overflow its banks, 
but we must keep a firm foothold if we don’t want to be 
Swept away». had said Qemal and how right he had been. 
The great wave of the war that was overrunning the 
country since January, was it not the big river of which 
Qemal Orhanaj had spoken? His foresight had prowed 
much clearer than that of Mr. Bardhi or Mr. Frashéri 
who were his seniors in age, experience and education. 
But he had been wrong in one thing: «Who is the causé 
of that terrible flood? Who has obliged those of the «Balli 
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Kombétar»> tojoin hands with the Germans and together 
with them burn down villages, massacre innocent people 
and commit atrocities which surpass even those of the 
foreigners in cruelty? Who has done it if not the commu- 
nists, Qemal’s comrades? That is what Qemal Orhanaj 
did not foresee. That was his misfortune, and mine 
misfortune and that of the entire nation too!» 


She pushed the calendar aside and got up. 


«But the last word hhasn’t been said yet», she gave 
herself courage. «Even if a patriot like Mit’hat Frashéri 
cannot for the time being represent the Albanian natio- 
nalist cause to the communists, there are others who 
can do it, there is Mr. Mece for one». 

It was almost midday. Emira heard someone Knocking 
at the street door and saw her mother going to open it. 
Hajdar bey Kasimati, dapper in his afternoon Jacket, 
nolding his cane in one hand and his hat in the other, was 
Stepping into the yard. 

«They are coming», said the girl to herself and hur- 
ricd down to the guest room to receive the guests. 


2 


The guest room, with the two big windows like 
balcony doors overlooking the porch, was large enough 
to serve as a reception hall. It was an unorthodox 
combination of styles and functional parts. A thick carpet 
with a modern pattern of yellow flowers on a beige 
background covered the better part of the parquet floor. 
A bookcase spreading across an entire wall and reaching 
almost to the ceiling gave the room the atmosphere of 
a library. A heavy buffet with a crystal facing, occupied 
the wall opposite the bookcase. A graceful Louis XIV 
table with four equally graceful but rather uncomfortable 
chairs and several upholstered casy chairs surrounded 
a small low round table with two crystal ashtrays on it, 
occupied the two main corners of the saloon. A big 
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candela-brum and two wall lamps ensured the proper 
illumination of the room. 

Mister Kasimati pulled an easy chair by the window 
and sat down to wait for the others to come. He was a 
man who had travelled much and seen many countries 
of the Middle East during his service as an officer of the 
Turkish army. Later, in Istambul, he had occupied more 
important posts and had made many friends among the 
ruling circles of the Turkish empire. But he had always 
kept contacts with his own countrymen and, when in 
1912 Albania declared its independence, he not only 
accepted to take part in the provisional government, but 
contributed with some proposals that were highly 
appreciated by Ismail bey, the head of the government. 
Then came the First World War, and in 1920 the war of 
Vlora. During that period Hajdar bey did not distinguish 
himself either for good or for evil. When Albania began 
to settle down as a small but independent state, he again 
appeared on the scene, but soon Zog came to power and 
Hajdar bey was compelled to seak safety in exile. For 
fifteen long years he lived in Europe, adding new notions 
and new political concepts to his former rather onesided 
oriental convictions. Until 1924 his political views did 
not differ greatly from those of an important section of 
the Albanian youth, but his association in France and 
Italy with some of the «great figures of Albanian patriot- 
ism», like Qazim Koculi, Mustafa Kruja, Ali Kelcyra and 
others, convinced him that communism was the preatest 
danger that threatened Albania. That conviction 
reconciled him with the fascist occupation, though unlike 
his friends, he did not go so far as to accept any important 
post in the new fascist government. 

— It was our fault, — the said as he raised his hands 
to smooth down the white hair on both sides of his bald 
head. — Our attitude to the youth of the country was 
totally wrong. They had their dreams and _ aspirations, 
and we should have shown some understanding. Well there 
are a lot of young people in England, France and America — 
too. But why don’t they cause any trouble? Because they 
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know how to handle them smoothly there while we only 
succeeded in making them our hostile antagonists. And 
that was just what the enemy expected. 

Mrs. Naime was listening with admiration to the 
reasonable thoughts expressed so convincingly by Mr. 
Kasimati. Emira also listened and nodded politely to show 
her approval, but she found many flaws in the old man’s 
arguments and could easily counter them with her own 
sound ones, but she found it wiser to keep silent. 

— And now, despite my age and all I have through 
for the sake of my country, it is my turn to sit down at 
the same table with some ragged scapegraces and try to 
convince them to accept a workable understanding with 
us. But tell me, is it possible to persuade these fanatical 
bolsheviks to embrace our way of thinking? 

— You should not get so excited, Hajdar bey, — said 
Emira solicitously. — It is not good for your health and, 
if you keep that antagonistic attitude, you can hardly 
expect to obtain any result. 

— Let the results go to the devil! — exclaimed Mr. 
Kasimati and raised his glass of water to his lips. — After 
all, that was Ajet’s idea and of his social democrats. They 
seem to be scared to death. As for me, today my hopes 
are stronger than ever... 

Emira only shrugged her shoulders. 

— The Germans are preparing a new operation, — 
the old man lowered his voice. — It is a big operation 
that will cover the better part of the country and is sure 
to put an end to all these disturbances. I’m telling you 
this in strict confidence. 


— Ajet is coming, — said Mrs. Naime looking out of 
the window. — And he is bringing Afiz Turhani with 
him, — she added surprised. — What can Turhan want, I 


wonder? It is such a long time since he last called on us. 
Mr. Kasimati laughed sarcastically. 
: — Perhaps he wants to give his blessing to the future 
union; don’t you think it is a fine idea? 
A new group appeared at the street door. Mrs. Naime 
began to arrange the chairs, and Emira went out to receive 
the newcomers. 
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Afiz Turhani was holding a red carnation in his hand 
which he raised from time to time to his nose whenever 
he was preparing to say something. He pretended to be 
listening attentively to Ajet’s continuous flow of words 
interrupting it only to say: «It will be all right, everything 
will be all right». 

Among the men who were crowding the corridor, 
Emira noticed two young men. whom she had not met 
before. particularly one of them, drew her attention: he 
was a man about thirty five years of age with a thin black 
mustache, wearing a loose jacket and velvet breeches and 
carrying a big revolver with its silver butt sticking 
conspicuously out of his belt. Most of the others were also 
carrying guns but they kept them on their hips better 
hidden under their jackets. 

As the first group were taking their seats in the room, 
another group of three men appeared in the yard. They 
were led by Mr. Mece, the lawyer, whom Emira considered 
to he indispensable in that day’s meeting. He gave her 
his hand and patted her on the shoulder to show how 
intimate he was with the family. He was followed by his 
friend Jovan Myzeaari. a tall stooping man who only nod- 
ded to the girl and went straight into the room without even 
taking off his hat. The third guest a man dressed in 
neasant clothes. carrying a short rifle and a cartridge belt. 
stood by the door as if uncertain what was expected of 
him. 

— You Carcan. vou better stav in the corridor or out 
in the yard. — said Mr. Mece to him. 

Emira gave him a questioning and somewhat apprehen- 
sive look. 


—I thought it was a peaceful meeting. — she said 
in a whisper to Mr. Mece. 
— Tt will be peaceful enough. don’t worry, — he 


replied and drew her into the room. 

— Thank god. we have our dear lawyer among us. — 
said Mr. Kasimati desisively. — But what a wonder is 
whether we will welcome the bolshevik representative 
with Turhan’s carnation or with Jaup’s gun. 
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— It will depend on his choice, — said Jaup patting 
the butt of his big revolver. 

Jovan straightened up his long thin body with a slow 
movement and said with a tone of reproof: 

—If you are going to keep up that attitude, then it 
is senseless to hold the meeting at all. Let us get one thing 
straight before we start: the communists are earnest and 
quite realistic in their intentions and actions. They expect 
no flowers from you but they are not afraid of your guns 
either. 

— Well, well, isn’t that a surprise! — said Mr. Kasimati 
scornfully. — We had the impression that you were with 
us, but you seem to have come here to take them under 
your auspices and take sides with them. 

Mr. Naime, finding that her presence was not 
required, excused herself and left the room. 

—It is of no consequence whom I will take sides 
with, — said Jovan. — What really matters is that we 
must consider the situation in its true light, without 
false concepts. I am asking you, Hajdar bey, do you want 
the «Balli Kombétar» to lose its cause? 

— Of course not, — replied Mr. Kasimati angrily. 
— This too is a slogan borrowed from the reds. 

—Tam only asking you to be reasonable, Hajdar bey. 

— While J, Mr. Jovan Myzeqari, I am asking you 
whether you still stand on your nationalistic convictions? 

The old man had risen from his seat and was shaking 
a menacing finger at Jovan. Afiz Turhani’s face had 
taken an expression of irritated dissatisfaction. He stirred 
heavily in his seat, taking another whiff of his carnation, 
then turned to Mr. Kasimati: 

— Will you let us put in a word, or do you think we 
are going to listen to your endless bickering? 

Afiz, Turhani was known for his blunt manners and 
his straightforward way of speaking even to the big shots 
of the Balli. They were used to it and took no offence. 
knowing that he meant no harm. Most of the leaders of 
the «Balli Kombétar.» including Mr. Kasimati. had known 
him in their long years of exile, and although he had 
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returned with the rest of them at the time of the fascist 
occupation of the country, his «anti-fascist» views were 
no secret. Because he was a muslem, cleric perhaps, or 
for some other reasons the fascists had not persecuted 
him regardless of his outspoken criticisms. He was equally 
outspoken with the Ballists and though some of them 
called him «Afiz the red» they also left him in peace. 
In fact Afiz Turhani sided with the National-liberation 
movement rather than with the Ballists, but that did not 
disturb Mr. Kasimati who was convinced that in the end, 
in one way or another, he would be useful to the nation- 
alist cause. And perhaps his presence could help them to 
reach an agreement with the communists, which Mr. 
Kasimati really wished, though he wanted it on his own 
terms, which would guarantee the recognition of his 
organization as one of the leading forces in the movement 
for national independence. 

So instead of getting angry with Turhani’s reproof, 
Mr. Kasimati drew a deep breath, smiled and encouraged 
him to speak his mind: 

— That is right, Afiz effendi; tell us what you think 
about it. 

— Well, there ought to be a remedy for every illness, 
— he began half closing his eyes. — We should not let 
internal quarrels tear apart the family. Do you know why 
the affairs of the communists are conducted so smoothly? 
It is because there is good understanding among them. 
Listen to me, Hajdar bey, since it is you that I am mostly 
concerned about. We have come here to try and patch up 
a quarrel that worries us all whereas you, instead of 
helping towards that end, are only taking great pains to 
prove us that. you are a better patriot than the rest of us. 
If that is your opinion, you better keep it to yourself. 
You took offence at what that giaour said, — he pointed 
at Jovan, — but he is not to blame for anything. It was 
our fault, first of all, because we allowed Mit’hat bey 
to bungle the affairs of the Balli so much that now he 
does not even dare come out into the open and speak 
for his organization, but is obliged to hide from the 
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bullets of the country’s youth. And we have no much 
option in this matter but to leave it in the hands of these 
social-democrats, who have not yet lost all their credit. 
As for Jovan, the giaour, and Mr. Mece, you can take 
my word for it that they are not communists and will 
never be. 

Jovan smiled quietly. Mr. Mece laughed somewhat 
forcedly. The rest looked at each other uncertain as to 
what Afiz Turhani was driving at. The man with the big 
revolver had lowered his head and was looking sullenly 
at Mr. Kasimati from under his bushy eyebrows. 

Mr. Mece glanced at Emira, who was standing 
looking out of the window as if the conversation did not 
concern her, then he stirred in his chair, got to his feet 
and cleared his throat. 

—I can understand Mr. Kasimati’s preoccupation, 
— he said, — but I must agree with Afiz effendi. It is 
not my intention to praise the social-democracts, and even 
if it were, I have no time to do it. We have no more than... 
— He stopped to look at his watch and again glanced at 
Emira who was whispering something to him... — Yes... 
we have no more than ten minutes... — Again he hesitated. 
— But I can’t help feeling hurt by the suspicion that Mr. 
Kasimati expressed towards Mr. Myzeqari who is one of 
my closest associates. This can prove, among others, an 
additional advantage we concede to our adversary who is 
about to arrive. Shortly, I shall meet him face to face. Does 
Mr. Kasimati think that with such divergences of opinions 
amongst us we can successfully oppose the monolithic 
views of the National-liberation Front? I don’t think 
we can. Hence it is a condition sine qua non that we 
should moderate our speech. In particular I should ex- 
pect Mr. Kasimati to have more confidence in us and 
show more restraint in the discussions which are going 
to take place... And perhaps it would be better.... 

— If he kept his mouth shut! — Afiz Turhani 
completed his thought. 

— This is an insult! — protested Mr. Kasimati and 
stirred in his seat as if preparing to leave the meeting. 
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—An insult, is it? And what is wrong with it? — 
laughed Afiz Turhani. — You insulted first and then 
you were paid out accordingly. So you are quits now 
and better try to make it up. 

But it was not so easy. The discussion continued 
with opposing arguments on both sides. Hajdar bey was 
insisting that in the talks with the representative of the 
National-liberation Front, the «Balli Kombétar» should be 
given precedence as the most meritorious patriotic 
organization since it had at its head «the great personal- 
ity of Mit’hat bey, the man who could hardly ever be 
equalled in Albania». Mr. Mece, on the contrary, repea- 
tedly insisted that the «Balli Kombétar» had lost all credit 
in the eyes of the National-Liberation movement, not 
so much due to any fault of its leader as because of the 
conduct of «some self-conceited cretins of his followers» 
(implying that Hajidar bey could be one of them), and 
that the leading part in the talks rightly belonged to the 
social-democrats, who were the only party with whom 
those of the National-liberation Front were ready to 
negotiate. 

—In fact, — insisted Mece, — since last autumn’s 
talks in all their verbal and written declarations, the 
people of the National-liberation Front have stated that 
they have broken their relations even with us. the social- 
democrats. but I have the conviction that they do not 
identify us with the Balli and I’m certain that in the 
talks we are going to have today with their representa- 
tive, we shall be able to produce some new arguments to 
prove that we differ from the Balli in more than one way. 
Not only that, but we even intend to admit some of our 
shortcomings and accept some of their criticisms. which 
we hope will be highly appreciated by the communists and 
those of the National-liberation Front. 

— This sounds quite reasonable, — intervened Afiz 
Turhani. —- Bravo, Mr. Mece! That is what T call a fertile 
mind... And you ought to be well aware, Hajdar bey 
that the people of the National-liberation movement 
have not only completely closed their accounts with the 
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Balli, but even with the social-democrats and it will be 
difficult to make them accept what the lawyer here 
proposes. They are determined in their decisions and 
stubborn in upholding them because they are convinced 
that they are right, not like you who are mulish even 
when you see that you are wrong. 

Mr. Kasimati. who was waiting impatiently for the 
other to finish, stirred noisily in his chair, banged his 
fist on the table and with his eyes bulging out of their 
sockets shouted like mad: : 

—I am warning the National-liberation Front, and 
you too, to change your attitude before it is too late. Do 
you hear me, Afiz Turhani? 

—J hear you all right, you are loud enough—smiled 
Afiz. 

The others were astonished and surprised, some at 
Hajdar bey’s ridiculous outburst, some fearing a scandal. 
Afiz Turhani used his authority to stop him, but it was 
in vain. Hajdar bey seemed to care neither for Turhani’s 
authority nor for the understanding they had reached 
about the tactics which were to be used in their coming 
talks with the adversary. 

— You are obliging me to reveal a secret, which I 
am sure these gentlemen here ignore, — he pointed at 
the lawycr and Jovan. — A secret, do you hear me?... 
The Germans are launching a second operation... 

— To the south, — interrupted him Afiz, — with 
the regiments 524 and 525. with the Brandenburg moun- 
tain division and with major Jahja’s Ballist forces... 
Was that the secret you were going to reveal? 

Hajdar bey gazed with staring eyes and his mouth 
wide open. 

—How did you come to know it? — he asked 
dejectedly and began to shrink visibly. But gradually he 
recovered some of his self-assurance and without waiting 
for an answer Said: 

— Of course, Russia has her agents everywhere, and 
even our «Afiz the red», who pretends to be a nationalist, 
has been in touch with them. But that does not change 
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anything. I am telling you and let these two also hear 
me well, — again he indicated Mr. Mece and Jovan, — 
that these second operations will bring to an end the red 
comedy. Do you understand? 

— We do, you are clear enough, — said Afiz. 

This reply made some of the listeners smile. 

We had not meant the meeting to take such a turn 
Mr .Kasimati, — remarked the lawyer obviously concerned. 

— And how did you want it? Did you expect us to dig 
Our graves with our own hands? To hand over the keys 
to the communists and watch them do as they wish? 
Bravo! And that at a time when the death of our enemies 
is being tolled. You must show more courage gentlemen, 
more courage. 

— This will get us nowhere, — said Mece with a 
gesture indicating that he no longer believed in the suc- 
cess of the coming meeting. 

A general pause followed. Some of the guests began 
to whisper to each other. Emira, with her eyes half closed, 
seemed to be studying the pattern of the beautiful Persian 
carpet. 

— The hour of the appointment has already passed, 
— noted Ajet who had said nothing during the altercation. 
Then he turned to Afiz Turhani. — Are you sure you 
explained clearly the time and place of the meeting to 
those of the National-liberation Front? As far as I know, 
they are punctual on such occasions. They were due to 
come twenty minutes ago and there is still no sign of 


them. 

— They will come, they will come! Don’t fear they 
will miss this opportunity, Mr. Ajet, — said Hajdar 
bey with a sardonic smile — they will show up because 


they have no other choice... 
Afiz Turhani stroked his beard and looked askance 


at Hajdar bey. 

— They are punctual, those of the National-liberation, 
— he said addressing Ajet, — but you forget that they 
can’t move in town as freely as we can. Perhaps their 
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delegate has strumpled on some of major Jahja’s gen- 
darmes and has been delayed in trying to avoid them. 

— You ought to be more careful with your abusive 
speech, you man of god; you seem to have a longer 
tongue than your beard, — snapped Hajdar bey, — You 
should not speak lightly of major Jahja, because 
nationalists like him are rare in Albania. Do you think 
everybody is like you, making politics sitting on three 

| chairs? At the same time being bolsheviks, nationalists, 
and social-democrats? No, my dear, no. Nobody will let 
you eat from three plates at the same time. 

— As for that, you are a perfect example. You have 
been eating not from three but from thirteen plates at the 
same time, my dear fellow, — replied Afiz Turhani. — 
Why do you oblige me to remind you of it here, before 
your friends! — And he began to mention some of the 
foreign sources Hajdar bey had been exploiting during 
his exile. But he could not number them all because at 
that moment Emira sprang up from her seat and looked 
through the window. Someone had opened the street 
door. 

— He is coming, — said Afiz. 

The men in the room stirred in their seats; Emira ran 
to the corridor hoping to meet someone of the boys she 
had known at the time of her friendship with Qemal 
‘Orhanaj. 

But instead of the expected delegate she saw the 
guard they had left in the yard coming towards her 
holding a letter in his hand. 

— Who was it? — asked Emira disappointed. 

—A letter for Mr. Ajet, — said the guard handing 
it to her. 

—A letter? And what about the man who brought 
ae 

— He went away, Miss. He said «No answer ex- 
pected», and went away. 

Emira looked at the envelope and read the address: 
«To the lawyer Ajet Velo (alias «Luan Dragoi+),» she 
whispered and remained like stunned. It was his 
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characteristic handwriting. It could be nobody else but 
him... But was it possible? He was dead! Or else the 
news published in the «Unity of the Nation» must have 
been talse. There could be no other explanation. She 
rubbed her eyes to make sure she was not dreaming, 
but no! She could see that everything was quite real: the 
flowers she had put in the corridor with her own hands 
in the morning, the open door behind which her guests 
were anxiously expecting the representative of the Natio- 
nal-liberation Front, the guard with his rifle slung over his | 
shoulder about whom she had questioned Mr. Mece... ~ 
And there was the address on the envelope. Who else | 
but Qemal Orhanaj knew that Ajet’s pen-name_ was 
«Luan Dragoi»? Who else but Qemal would choose that 
sarcastic way of addressing the letter? Only he could do 
it, as he had done on another occasion several months 
before... 

Emira remembered his words when they had met 
for the last time: «You should have chosen a more 
appropriate pseudonym for Mr. Ajet, because ‘Luan 
Dragoi’ does not suit him». 

She sighed convinced that there could be no other 
explanation. «It is he, Qemal Orhanaj, alive and in 
Tirana! That is most extraordinary!» — she said to her- 
self, 

Pale and shaken, she returned to the room, gave 
her brother a significant look to prepare him for the 
surprise and handed him the letter making an effort to 
conceal her emotions from the others and sat down on her 
stool beside Mr. Mcce. 

Ajet Velo was not very familiar with Qemal’s hand- 
writing, yet he was taken aback when he read the almost 
forgotten pseudonym «Luan Dragoi» with which he had 
signed that famous article against the communists that 
was published in a tract of the «Balli Kombétar». Many 
days had passed since that time, and he was convinced 
that, apart from poor Qemal Orhanaj, who had suffered 
the fate he had only himself to blame for, nobody else 
knew that behind that pseudonym was hiding the social- 
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democrat lawyer Ajet Velo. Who could be the author of 
that unseemly joke? And at such a time? At a time when 
all traces of association between the social-democrats 
and the Balli ought to have been wiped out. «Someone 
from inside must have done it, but if it was meant for a 
joke, it is a practical joke of deplorable taste, and very 
dangerous, too,» he thought. 

He unsealed the envelope and pulled out the letter, 
but it almost dropped from his hand when he saw that 
it was one of the daily bulletins of the «People’s Voice» 
with the external and internal news on its front and a 
long comment onthe second page which bore in big 
cursive characters the title: «The social-democrats 
looking for a needle in a hay stack!» He began to read 
it unconscious that the others were watching him 
expectantly. 

As he went on reading, his face changed several 
times from deathly pale to a crimson flush and his hands 
were making strange involuntary gestures. The comment 
spoke of the «chameleonic endeavours of the social- 
democrats, close relations of the «Balli Kombétar» to 
smuggle their way into the National-liberation move- 
ments». As an example of these manoeuvres it mentioned 
the case of Ajet Velo, a «genuine» social-democrat, who 
under the ridiculous pen-name of «Luan Dragoi» had until 
recently been contributing to the leaflets of the «Balli 
Kombétar» with articles of the lowest kind denigrating 
the communists and the people’s struggle for freedom. 

—Very strange! Very strange indeed! — Ajet 
repeatedly murmured to himself, but the others heard him 
and began to look at each other perplexed. 

Emira, who could well imagine her brother’s state 
of mind, withdrew further back behind Mr. Mece and did 
not dare raise her eyes from the floor. 

—Very strage! Unbelievable! — Ajet continued to 
repeat. 

He was disturbed not so much by the attack of the 
«People’s Voice» against him personally as by the thought 
that Qemal Orhanaj was still alive. Si only alive but in 
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Tirana and surely in an important position in the Com- 
munist Party. «One word from him to the guerrilla units 
of the Party would be enough to ruin me». That thought 
had stuck like a nail in his mind and made him lose all 
sense of reality. : 

— You have left us waiting, mister Ajet, — said 
Afiz Turhani. — What is there in that letter that has 
upset you so much? Tell us what it says; we are all your 
friends, you know, we may be able to help you. 


—It is not a letter, — said Ajet at last. — It is a 
bombshell that blows up all our plans. Here, read: it 
yourself. 


He threw the paper at Afiz Turhani. Mece tried to 
catch hold of it first, but Afiz was quicker. He put on 
his glasses and began to read the comment slowly and 
clearly. 

The first phrases were sufficient to leave to Emira 
no doubt about the author of the article. She covered 
her face with her hands and stood listening in silence. 

— This is truly astonishing, — whispered Mr. Mece. 
— They write just as if they had someone of their people 
among us. How is this possible? 

— Why should you be so surprised, mister lawyer, — 
said Hajdar bey with a sardonic smile. — You are sear- 
ching for the wolf’s traces when you have the wolf right 
here before your eyes. Here is the man of theirs, as big 
as anything with his beard and the turban of a man of 
god, and with the red devil in his belly. 

Afiz Turhani jumped to his feet and shook his fist 
angrily at Hajdar bey. 

— Shut up you old fool! Can't you understand that 
you Balli had long lost your cause and now even these 
here (he pointed at Ajet and Mece), who were hoping 
to deceive the National-liberation Front, are already 
exposed in all their nakedness by the Communist Party; 
can’t you see that it is in vain to hope to deceive them... 
And you find nothing better but to blame me for it, you, 
who can see no farther than your nose! But perhaps I 
am to blame too. Why should I, who have never had 
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anything to do with the crimes of the Ballists and the 
wrong-doings of social-democrats try to save you and 
your friends by exposing myself to danger? I have 
even shed my skin like a snake, somuch so that now 
neither the reds nor the blacks nor the whites can trust 
me. 

Afiz Turhani could finish his speech uninterrupted 
because Hajdar bey was seized by a fit of cough which 
was almost suffocating him, as if taking his breath out 
of him. 

— The meeting is getting out of control, — remarked 
Mr. Mece in an attempt to calm down the spirits. — I 
don’t approve of Hajdar bey’s too rash attack on a cleric 
and deserving patriot like Afiz efendi, but at the same 
time I can’t agree with Afiz that the social-democrats 
are accomplices in the crimes committed by the «Balli 
Kombétar». 

—It is they who know everything about it, don’t 
they? — said Afiz Turhani brandishing the bulletin 
which he still held in his hand. — Sure, they know, and 
know many other things besides. 

— They are talking stuff and nonsense! — shouted 
Hajdar bey who had finally recovered from his coughing 
fit. — They call the Ballists assassins, but it is they who 
are doing the killing. 

— They have killed many of your men, of course, 
and they have done well. — retorted Afiz Turhani. — 
How could they help it when you were shielding the 
Italian and German troops who have come to burn 
down villages and massacre the population? 

— The finger of the foreigner! The Russian, the 
Russian, — Hajdar bey went on shouting. 

Afiz laughed. 

— What Russian, you crazy man! Can you show to 
the people a single Russian having trodden on Albanian 
soil? Whereas at the same time for nearly a year the 
people are watching tens of thousands of German soldiers 
and officers spreading terror among Albanian women 
and children aided by your nationalist bands. 
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—It is a lie! I have had no part in it! — cried Hajdar 
bey. 

—No part in it, eh? Ha, ha, ha! Don’t tell me that. 
Keep it for tomorrow to tell it to the people’s tribunal 
When you will be asked to render account for your acts; 
they will surely pronounce your sentence of death by 
hanging. 

All the others tried to intervene, each in his own 
way: Mr. Mece with a series of sophisms which nobody 
could understand; Ajet Velo by insisting to declare the 
meeting closed, Jaup Kerri with his big revolver by 
swearing loudly «in the name of the flag» that Hajdar bey 
had never taken part in the fight against the partisans. 

— Certainly not directly, — said Afiz Turhani. — Why 
should he burn his fingers when he could use the tongs? 
He could use you, Jaup Kerri, the most infamous com- 
mander of the Ballist Bands in the south, the man who 
has flayed people alive; he used major Jahja with his 
gendarmes and mercenaries who have killed more than 
80 people in Tirana in a single day. Why, he could use 
also his own son. the former favourite of the Luogotene- 
nte and the present agent of the German Kommandanture. 
who has committed all sorts of crimes among the families 
of the partisans. And don’t forget Jaup Kerri: the people 
is not easily misled, and you can hardly find anyone who 
does not know that the true responsible for these mis- 
deeds are Hajdar bey and his friends... 

—I protest! — shouted Hajdar bey, grabbing his 
cane from behind his chair and made for the door. The 
others had the impression that he was going to strike 
Afiz. 

Jaun Kerri immediately pulled his gun. 

— Shame! Shame on you! What are you doing? — 
cried Mr. Mece, the. lawyer, while Ajet holding his head 
with both his hands was repeating almost unconciously: 
«I declare the meeting closed!» 

Shocked by the ugly scene, Emira came close to 
Jovan. who had remained silent all the time and kept 
shaking his head. 
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— What do you think of it? — asked Emira with a 
look of despair. 

— What do you expect me to think of it? — asked 
Jovan in his turn as he got to his feet and walked 
resolutely out. 

—It serves us right! — sighed Emira. — And it is 
nothing more than what we really deserve! — She 
covered her face with her handkerchief, perhaps to 
conceal the tears that were ready to spurt from her eyes: 
then crossing the threshold, she ran upstairs and locked 
herself in her room. 


The end of volume ] 
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